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Preface 


This volume attempts to investigate manuscripts from a well-defined perspective, 
namely that of paratextual studies. The term paratext was coined by Gerard Genette 
in his work Seuils (1987) in order to engage with an open category found in modern 
printed books in Western societies, including titles, prefaces, introductions, foot¬ 
notes, and also certain illustrations and decorations. 1 In the years since Genette’s 
theoretical exercise, literary theory has extensively studied paratexts and explored 
further paratexts which were not accounted for in Seuils, such as subscriptions and 
glossaries. 2 Furthermore, the concept of paratext has been then applied not only to 
printed books - although the majority of secondary literature focuses on this topic 
- but also to other fields within media studies, such as manuscripts, orality, films 
and television, and even digital media. 3 The recent years have witnessed the emer¬ 
gence of some pioneering studies which adopt the paratextual approach to engage 
with manuscripts. 4 It should be said, however, that the number of such studies is 
rather limited and most of them do not embrace a cross-cultural perspective. This 
volume is an attempt to fill this gap, at least in part. 

The study of paratexts helps reveal the numerous ways in which texts are 
instantiated in manuscripts by tracing the temporal and spatial coordinates of 
these objects, each of which is a unique artefact. In this respect, we move beyond 
the idea that a paratext is just a “threshold” - according to Genette's seminal defi¬ 
nition - that introduces readers to texts, along the guidelines traced by their au¬ 
thors and editors. In our view, paratexts pertain not just to texts but also to their 
carriers - in our case, manuscripts. As emerged from the research carried out by 
“Project Area A: Paratexts” of the Sonderforschungsbereich 950 - Manuskriptkul- 
turen in Asien, Afrika und Europa (University of Hamburg), paratexts have at least 
three main functions, namely (1) structuring (e.g. offering navigation aids that 
guide the reader, such as tables of contents), (2) commenting (e.g. glosses and an¬ 
notations that offer interpretations and explanations of a text), and (3) document¬ 
ing. The latter category is at the centre of the contributions found in this volume. 

Various aspects of manuscripts in their social environments are reflected 
both in the texts they contain and in their materiality, as well as in their paratexts. 


1 Genette 1987. Translated into English as Paratexts: Thresholds of Interpretation, 1997. 

2 See, for instance, Watson 2010. 

3 See, among others, Den Hollander/Schmid/Smelik 2003; Kreimeier/Stanitzek 2004; Lutz 
2006; Bohnke 2007; McNamee 2007; von Ammon/Vogel 2008; Smith/Wilson 2011; Birke/Christ 
2013; Desrochers/Apollon 2014. 

4 See, for instance, Gameson 2002; Buzi 2005; Reynhout 2006; Gorke/Hirschler 2011. 
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which can be seen as the intersection between texts and materiality. In their capac¬ 
ity as texts in their own right, paratexts mirror the activities of everyone involved in 
the production, transmission, dissemination and reception of the manuscript and 
its content: authors, editors, scribes, artisans, commentators, readers, sellers, own¬ 
ers and so on. In particular, the various types and layers of paratexts document the 
temporal and spatial dimensions of the process of production and transmission of 
manuscripts. Time and space are universal categories to which each object or per¬ 
son is linked, and paratexts translate into texts - in other words, they give voice to 
the history of every single manuscript. 

Broadly speaking, paratexts can be divided into two sub-categories. The first 
provides explicit temporal and spatial information; this is the case for colophons, 
prefaces, postfaces, etc., in which the date and place of production are usually 
recorded. The second sub-category, on the other hand, contains non-explicit in¬ 
formation that can only be accessed by means of philological, palaeographical, 
codicological and material-based investigation; glosses may be written in a lan¬ 
guage or register which is peculiar to a specific region and moment in time, for 
example. 

Paratexts are ‘settings’ for the textualisation both of historical events and, at 
times, of the intimate impulses and emotions of individual people. In certain 
manuscripts paratexts depict a more vivid picture of the historical role of manu¬ 
scripts as real objects in the hands of real people; it is there that opinions, feel¬ 
ings, inclinations, etc. of the individuals involved in the production and trans¬ 
mission of manuscripts can find their textual transposition. 

It is with these considerations in mind that we invite our readers to cross the 
‘threshold’ of this volume, which introduces them to several manuscript cultures 
spanning three continents (Asia, Africa and Europe) and one millennium (from 
the tenth to the twentieth century). 

Some of the articles venture into uncharted territory, since there are still many 
manuscript cultures (or sub-areas of manuscript cultures) where works on para¬ 
texts have yet to be written. This is particularly true for many Asian and African 
cultures. Moving beyond earlier work on Old Mande manuscripts from West Africa, 
Darya Ogorodnikova’s analysis of colophons and glosses written in Arabic and sev¬ 
eral vernaculars demonstrates how their authorship, sponsorship, provenance and 
transmission can be reconstructed through various kinds of temporal and spatial 
information contained in paratextual components. This type of information is often 
only available in part and is therefore of limited use for exact identification of time 
and space with regard to the manuscripts. Nevertheless, it furnishes modern schol¬ 
ars with new ways of re-establishing the history of the manuscripts and rectifying 
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any previously erroneous classifications. As the first study ever to probe into the 
paratextual features of this corpus of manuscripts, it also points out the current 
limitations which apply to the study of Old Mande manuscripts as well as outlin¬ 
ing its future prospects. 

Various colophons in a selected corpus of Tai Lii and Tai Khun manuscripts 
produced in northern Laos, southwestern Yunnan and eastern Myanmar are the 
main focus of Apiradee Techasiriwan’s enquiry. As she demonstrates with de¬ 
tailed examples, the majority of colophons exhibit a refined system of dating and 
reveal the names of the scribes, donors and sponsors and in many cases the 
names of the places where the manuscripts were produced and kept as well. By 
investigating the paper, ink, layout and the different sets of scripts used in the 
manuscripts, she seeks to find out how combining paratextual and non-paratex- 
tual elements provides a viable way of dating and locating the production of the 
manuscripts and tracing their transmission. 

Giovanni Ciotti and Marco Franceschini present a pioneering study on colo¬ 
phons found in manuscripts from Tamil Nadu. They focus on the temporal ele¬ 
ments, producing a thorough description of both the syntax and the graphic var¬ 
iants of the various dating elements. Furthermore, they offer an analysis of the 
problems concerning the spatial information contained in colophons - an aspect 
which is not devoid of ambiguities when carefully examined. The article argues 
that manuscripts containing texts in different languages (Tamil, Sanskrit and 
Manipravalam) or different scripts (Tamilian Grantha and Tamil) belong to the 
same manuscript culture. 

As for manuscript traditions that have long been objects of scholarly attention, 
the field of paratextual studies still remains to be explored in full. Focusing on a 
group of manuscripts associated with the Donglin School in seventeenth-century 
China, Hang Lin delves into various paratextual components and certain taboo 
characters to explore the related information about the production, provenance 
and transmission of manuscripts. Moreover, these features contain expressions 
of appreciation not only of the value of the manuscripts, but also of the dignity of 
their authors. Different temporal and spatial information found in the compo¬ 
nents equips historians with effective tools for locating the Donglin manuscripts 
and other literati manuscripts from late imperial China in time, space and tradi¬ 
tion. 

Furthermore, Max Jakob Folster investigates ownership marks, which in the 
form of seal imprints are another prominent feature of Chinese manuscripts. By 
analysing these paratexts, he is able to trace the route across Mainland China and 
Taiwan followed by a late imperial copy of the Annals of the Ming Family (a text 
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composed in the fourteenth century), which is nowadays held at the National 
Central Library (Taipei). This case study shows that even an average manuscript 
from the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries can contain a paratextual appa¬ 
ratus rich enough to enable the reconstruction of its several relocations. The story 
of this manuscript not only reflects the development of book collecting in China 
in the first part of the twentieth century, with its increasing interest for historio¬ 
graphical texts in the 1920s, but also reminds us of how multi-local the life of any 
manuscripts can be. 

After a brief overview of the corpus of paratexts found in Church Slavonic 
manuscripts, Kristina Nikolovska engages with a particular colophon written by 
a monk called Isaija in a copy of the Slavonic translation of the Corpus Dionysi- 
acum (1371). Its marked apocalyptic character is seen as a response to the decline 
of the Serbian Empire and the parallel rise of the Ottoman Empire. Isaija verbal¬ 
ised conceptual transformations and the anxieties through which scribes and 
writers understood and perceived the ongoing historical events. These paratexts 
have long played an important role in academic discourse on the subject of Sla¬ 
vonic national identities. 

Paratexts are also instrumental in tracing the temporal and spatial coordi¬ 
nates of certain traditions of knowledge since they document when and where 
the manuscripts were produced and used. Vito Lorusso, for instance, examines 
the relocation of manuscripts and scribes from the Greek to the Italian peninsula 
and the nature of the rise of the Renaissance manuscript culture as it emerges 
from a study focusing on paratexts. He thus presents us with another set of events 
that followed the aftermath of the fall of the Byzantine Empire and the implica¬ 
tions of the fall for the profound transformation that affected Greek manuscript 
culture. In doing so, Lorusso also investigates specific case studies by employing 
philological, palaeographical and codicological tools. 

Finally, Stephane Ancel investigates paratexts from the region of Tagray in 
Ethiopia, concentrating in particular on the issue of manuscripts’ ownership. By 
studying the legal bearing of paratexts, he is able to shed light on the peculiarities 
of the interplay between individual ownership, donations and institutional (reli¬ 
gious) ownership. Furthermore, Ancel touches upon the issue of manuscripts’ 
distribution and the history of their relocations. Paratexts containing spatial in¬ 
formation can in fact mention one or more places that do not correspond to the 
place where the manuscript has been found. Other paratexts can also help recon¬ 
nect certain manuscripts to a grand-narrative. This is the case of the Maqdala 
manuscripts, which bear witness on their pages of the impact of the British colo¬ 
nial enterprise on Ethiopia and its cultural eritage. 
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To conclude, the approach taken by the current volume is that of studying how 
the information contained in paratexts can help deepen our understanding of the 
relevant manuscript culture. A great deal of data about manuscript cultures is 
revealed from the study of texts, including what kind of texts were copied, how 
many copies were produced and in what circumstances they were created. How¬ 
ever, other aspects of the same manuscript cultures can only be retrieved by stud¬ 
ying paratexts. Fundamental categories which emerge from the study of para¬ 
texts in this regard are those of time and space, since they concern various 
aspects of a manuscript’s production, transmission, dissemination, usage and re¬ 
ception. These are the main coordinates to which the authors of the articles in 
this volume will refer. 


★ ★★ 


The initial idea of a volume on the topic of paratexts as sources for reconstructing 
the temporal and spatial features of manuscripts emerged following a very pro¬ 
ductive workshop called ‘Reconstructing Space and Time’, which was held on the 
25th and 26th of October 2013 at the Centre for the Study of Manuscript Cultures 
(CSMC) at the University of Hamburg. The workshop provided a valuable forum 
for discussing paratexts in manuscripts and devising a concept for the current 
project. 

The success of the workshop was due greatly to the enthusiasm and hard 
work of the presenters of the papers, who gathered in Hamburg from all over Eu¬ 
rope to share their latest research experiences and discuss topics of common in¬ 
terest in the field of manuscripts and paratexts. The focus here was on the kinds 
of spatial and temporal information that can be found in paratexts and how they 
can be linked to broader narratives concerning manuscript cultures. 

We are indebted to the members of “Project Area A: Paratexts” of the Sonder- 
forschungsbereich 950 - Manuskriptkulturen in Asien, Afrika und Europa at Uni¬ 
versity of Hamburg. They have supported the project right from the outset. In par¬ 
ticular, we would like to thank Eva Wilden, who made the suggestion of focusing 
on the temporal and spatial information contained in paratexts, and Meike Zim- 
mermann, who co-organised the workshop, which provided the initial inspira¬ 
tion for this volume. Our sincere gratitude is also extended to the anonymous re¬ 
viewers who have provided incisive and detailed comments and suggestions for 
imprivement. We are extremely grateful to the general editors for accepting the 
volume as part of the Studies in Manuscript Cultures series. A heartfelt thank-you 
also goes to Cosima Schwarke and Carl Carter, whose professional work and pa¬ 
tience was invaluable in bringing the volume into being. Finally, we would like 
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to thank the German Research Foundation (Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft/DFG) 
for their generous funding, without which this volume could not have been pub¬ 
lished. 


Giovanni Ciotti and Hang Lin 
Hamburg, May 2016 
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Darya Ogorodnikova 

Exploring Paratexts in Old Mande 
Manuscripts 


1 Introduction 

Manuscripts produced by scholars from the Mande-speaking area constitute an 
important part of West Africa’s Islamic manuscript traditions. 1 These manuscripts 
are written in either Arabic or vernacular languages that are rendered in Arabic- 
based scripts known as Ajami. Recent decades have witnessed the emergence of 
several works on a variety of manuscripts written in different Mande languages 
with texts ranging from chronicles, poetry and personal correspondence to med¬ 
ical and talismanic manuals. 2 This scholarship focuses overwhelmingly on texts, 
however, and examines them mainly from the perspective of linguistics, history 
and anthropology; few attempts have been made to concentrate on the manu¬ 
scripts themselves or to analyse their codicological and palaeographical charac¬ 
teristics in any great detail. 

Another group of manuscripts presenting attestations of Mande languages 
remained unnoticed until 2012 when Nikolay Dobronravin discovered a major 


I would like to express my gratitude to Dmitry Bondarev for his valuable comments on the previ¬ 
ous drafts of this paper and to Tal Tamari for her constant advice at various stages of this study 
and her most valuable information on the history, anthropology and Islamic education of the 
Manding people. My thanks also go to Valentin Vydrin for his important suggestions and re¬ 
marks on linguistic aspects of the Mande languages. The research for this article was carried out 
within the scope of the work conducted by the SFB 950 ‘Manuskriptkulturen in Asien, Afrika und 
Europa’ / Centre for the Study of Manuscript Cultures (CSMC), Hamburg, funded by the German 
Research Foundation (Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft, DFG). 

1 The Mande language family comprises up to 60 languages, including Bamana, Maninka, Man- 
dinka, Juula and Soninke, which are spoken in modern-day Senegal, the Gambia, Guinea-Bis¬ 
sau, Mali, Mauritania, Guinea, Ivory Coast and Burkina Faso. The first three states, which are 
often mentioned together throughout this article, are sometimes collectively referred to as South¬ 
ern Senegambia. However, this term is rather problematic as the borders of the area it denotes 
do not exactly match those of Senegal, the Gambia and Guinea-Bissau. I therefore prefer to men¬ 
tion each country independently. 

2 Schaffer 1975; Hames 1987; Tamari 1994; Vydrine 1998; Giesing / Vydrine 2007; Ngom 2010; 
Donaldson 2013; Vydrin 2014; Vydrin / Dumestre 2014. 


© 2016 Darya Ogorodnikova, published by De Gruyter. 

This work is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivs 3.0 License. 
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collection of them in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. He also pointed to 
cataloguing entries in other European libraries which were suggestive of similar 
Mande material. His intuition eventually turned out to be right. The main texts in 
these manuscripts are written in Arabic, and annotations have been made in the 
vernacular. The works are referred to as ‘Old Mande manuscripts’ - the label Old 
Mande was first suggested by Dobronravin and is henceforth abbreviated to ‘OM’ 
in this article - since the language used in the annotations is closely related to 
Soninke, but it is likely to represent its earlier stage. 3 Since 2012, many more OM 
manuscripts have been identified in other European libraries. 

The corpus of OM manuscripts hitherto identified comprises more than sev¬ 
enty different codicological units whose size varies from one folio to several hun¬ 
dred of them. 4 Most of the manuscripts are in the form of loose leaves and are kept 
unbound along with their original covers, but some were later bound by Euro¬ 
pean librarians. 5 These manuscripts cover a wide range of subject matter, includ- 


3 Soninke is a language spoken primarily in Mali and Mauritania, but also in Senegal, the Gambia, 
Guinea-Bissau and Burkina Faso. According to some native speakers of Soninke, the language of 
glosses in manuscripts is difficult to understand because it contains not only many loanwords from 
Arabic, but also some specialised vocabulary for interpreting religious texts. The extent to which 
the language of the glosses differs from modern-day spoken Soninke is still unclear. On the one 
hand, the linguistic variation may be due to the passage of time, while on the other, it is also possi¬ 
ble that the language of the glosses was a specialised scholarly register used by Muslim Soninke 
speakers in the context of Islamic education, with the vocabulary and grammar having been devel¬ 
oped for better interpretation of the Arabic texts. On the use of the vernacular languages in exeget- 
ical practices, see Bondarev 2013, 2014; Bondarev / Tijani 2014; Davydov 2012; Dobronravin 2013; 
Tamari 1996,2002,2005,2006,2009,2013a, 2013b; Tamari / Bondarev 2013. Moreover, it is possible 
that an OM language once existed, which was closely related to Soninke. It might have had a special 
status as an exegetical language and as such was used among the Muslim communities who spoke 
different Mande languages across a vast area under the spiritual influence of the Soninke scholars. 

4 The largest group of these OM manuscripts (more than 30) is kept by the Bibliotheque nationale 
de France (BnF) in Paris. Others are to be found in the University Library, Leiden (ULL) (ca. 6), the 
John Rylands Library (JRL) in Manchester (ca. 12), the Palace Green Library (PGL) of the University 
of Durham (ca. 3), Trinity College in Dublin (TCD) (ca. 8), the Bibliotheque Universitaire des 
Langues et Civilisations (BULAC) in Paris (ca. 13) and the Bibliotheque de l’lnstitut Fondamental 
d’Afrique Noire (IFAN) in Dakar (1 unit). In addition, the Institut de Recherche et d’Flistoire des 
Textes (IRHT) in Paris has several microfilms of manuscripts kept in the collections of the ex Musee 
national des Arts d’Afrique et d’Oceanie (MAAO) and the Bibliotheque Municipale de Tours (BMT). 

5 Many OM manuscripts found in European libraries consist of several codicological units written 
by different hands on different kinds of paper. In some cases, it is hard to say whether these units 
were put together by West African scholars or later by European librarians. In many cases, the foli¬ 
ation was added after the manuscripts were acquired by the library, although the order of the pages 
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ing theological treatises, Islamic law, religious poetry, and medicinal and talis- 
manic texts. So far, little has been discovered about the origin and date of the OM 
manuscripts. Very little information is provided in the catalogue entries and acqui¬ 
sition notes, from which we learn that some of them may have come from Senegal, 
the Gambia and Mali and they were most probably produced sometime between the 
eighteenth and twentieth centuries. 

To the best of my knowledge, no comprehensive study has yet been done to 
examine the paratexts in OM manuscripts; this article is the first attempt to analyse 
their various paratextual components, in particular those containing information 
about their production, date and origin. Particular attention is given to three types 
of paratexts: (a) colophons, (b) glosses and (c) prefatory materials. 

Colophons written at the end of manuscripts are at the heart of my enquiry. 
Most commonly, it is here that one can find relevant information about the produc¬ 
tion, ownership and transmission of manuscripts, including the names of their 
scribes and owners, the names of the place where they were produced, and the time 
and purpose of writing or copying them. This study is based on thirty manuscripts 
which contain colophons out of a total of seventy available OM manuscripts; the 
other forty manuscripts either do not have any notes left by the scribe (or copyist) 
or their last page - where one might expect to find a colophon - is missing. 6 Prefa¬ 
tory matters are also investigated in this article, because the names of authors 
and/or titles of texts quiteoften appear after the words basmalah, or bismAllah (‘in 
the name of God’), thereby opening a composition. Furthermore, various glosses, 
which usually appear interlineally or in the margins of the main text in Arabic, also 
provide important insights into the production and transmission of a manuscript. 
Frequently, the layout was specially designed, with ample space to accommodate 
glosses added by a later hand. 

After providing a general description of the characteristics of various paratextual 
elements in the OM manuscripts, I shall focus on describing several case studies that 
are representative of the Mande manuscript tradition. Drawing on the approaches de¬ 
veloped by Dmitry Bondarev for Old Kanembu manuscripts, 7 it will be shown that the 
glosses that were used to explain the texts and their grammatical structure can give 
clues to trace the geographical origin of the manuscripts. An indication of time is 


is not always correct. In this study, the number of folios in each codicological unit has been indi¬ 
cated. Sometimes there is no foliation available, as in the case of several composite manuscripts 
from BULAC, which I examined in October 2013.1 made digital images (DI) of these manuscripts 
and assigned them reference numbers, which are those used in this article. 

6 For example, none of the fragmentary manuscripts in the collection of ULL has a final page. 

7 Bondarev 2013 and 2014. 
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only provided occasionally in the manuscripts studied here - most of them provide 
incomplete information, which is often limited to naming the day of their comple¬ 
tion. By investigating colophons, prefatory matters and glosses, a more nuanced - 
but by no means full - understanding of the production and transmission of the 
OM manuscripts can be attained. 


2 Personal names and place names 

2.1 Authors and titles of texts 

Names of authors and titles of the texts usually appear in prefatory materials. In the 
case of authors whose dates of birth and death are known, the mention of their 
names already provides a first terminus post quem for the manuscript containing 
their texts. With such information available, it is then possible for modern scholars 
to locate a manuscript within a time span of approximately a hundred years. 8 


2.2 Owners 

In many of the OM manuscripts examined here, the personal names of the owners 
of individual manuscripts are found in colophons, introduced by the Arabic 
phrase sahibu hadha-l-kitab (‘owner of this book’) or sahibuhu (‘its owner’). Such 
indications of a manuscript’s ownership usually include both the given and the 
family (clan) name of the person together with genealogical information, some¬ 
times also along with honorific titles and/or nicknames. The name of a manu¬ 
script’s owner can also be found in other places within the manuscript. In such 
instances, the name is often written in a decorated frame in the margin of a folio 
together with the title of the text or a division marker that indicates a portion of 
the text such as half of it, a third or a quarter. If a name appears in these places, 
there is usually no further genealogical information accompanying it, not even a 
family name. 


8 One of such examples where we can identify the terminus post quem, BnF Ms Arabe 5657, fols. 
la-28b, will be presented in more detail in the following section. There is another example in 
which part of manuscript JRL 780 [825], fols. la-12b, was erroneously dated in the catalogue as 
being produced in the mid-seventeenth century. However, information about the date of the au¬ 
thor’s death reveals that the text could not have been written before the end of the eighteenth or 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
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2.3 Scribes and copyists 

While the names found in the colophons most frequently refer to the owners of 
the manuscript, names of scribes or copyists sometimes also appear in colo¬ 
phons, often following Arabic words such as katib (‘scribe’) or ala yad (‘in the 
hands of, ‘by’). In some cases, it is specified whether the owner of the book also 
had the laborious task of copying it or whether the scribe and the owner are not 
one and the same person. Often, the information about the scribe - and some¬ 
times about the owner as well - is supplemented by brief genealogical details of 
the person such as the names of his parents or even his grandparents, following 
Arabic expressions such as ablhu (‘his father’), ismu abihi (‘his father’s name’), 
ummuhu (‘his mother’) and ismu ummihi (‘mother’s name’). Both the father’s and 
mother’s names may be preceded by the word ibn (‘son’). 

With this information at hand, as limited as it is, one can start to locate the 
owner or the scribe of a manuscript and establish his identity. Moreover, by ex¬ 
amining exactly which information is contained in the genealogical notes, we 
may also be able to unveil the approximate date of a manuscript’s production. As 
Nikolay Dobronravin suggests in his analysis of colophons in the West African 
and nineteenth-century Brazilian manuscripts, ‘[e]arlier manuscripts often in¬ 
clude both father and mother of the scribe (“son of X and Y”) or even the name of 
his mother alone’, while ‘[m]ore recent manuscripts, especially those written in 
colonial and post-colonial West Africa, tend to be patrifocal’ and therefore con¬ 
tain only the name of the scribe’s father. 9 


2.4 Places 

Among the total of thirty colophons examined in this study, at least fourteen give 
indications about the place of the manuscript’s production. References to geo¬ 
graphical locations in colophons may be given without any additional markers 
or they may also be introduced by terms such as ism balad (‘name of the place’), 
fi balad (‘in the place’), by the verb sakana (‘to live’, ‘to dwell’) or by the participle 
ka’in (‘being’, ‘existing’, ‘situated’, ‘located’). Quite often, indications of various 
places appear in conjunction with the location of the owner or scribe, and to¬ 
gether they can provide modern scholars with relevant temporal and spatial in¬ 
formation about the manuscript. 


9 Dobronravin 2012: 92. 
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In the following section, six case studies will be presented to exemplify what 
and how temporal and spatial information about OM manuscripts can be re¬ 
trieved from their colophons. I will focus on names of various places found 
therein. Since personal names such as that of the scribe or the owner often appear 
together with place names, they will also be discussed. 


2.5 Case studies 

2.5.1 Fugumba Seriyanke 

The first case study focuses on part of a composite manuscript in the collection 
kept by BnF. 10 This part, shelf mark Ms Arabe 5586, fols. la-177a, is a copy of 
al-Risala by Ibn Abi Zayd al-Qayrawani (d. 996). It is a treatise on Malik! law, 
‘which has been used as a textbook for religious instructions throughout the 
Sahara and Western Sudan until today’. 11 A few commentaries and glosses were 
added to the main text, but the most prominent paratextual element in this 
manuscript is a colophon at the end of the manuscript, which is arranged in 
three columns (Fig. 1). Although each column contains a different type of infor¬ 
mation, it is still not clear whether the layout was intentionally devised to mark 
the distribution of information. 

The text of the first column consists of several formulae which ask God for 
forgiveness for the scribe, his family and all Muslims. It also states that the writ¬ 
ing was finished on a Friday. 12 The second column includes the name of the scribe 
and where he lived, and reads: 13 


10 The collection of West African manuscripts at BnF is known under the name of ‘Bibliotheque 
‘Umarienne de Segou’, ‘Bibliotheque d’Ahmadu’ or ‘Fonds Archinard’ belonging to Ahmadu 
Sheku (Ahmad al-Kabir al-Madani), son of al-Hajj ‘Umar, the religious leader of the Muslim 
Brotherhood Tidjaniya, who headed the Fioly War between 1852 and 1864. Colonel Archinard 
captured this collection as a war trophy during the seizure of Segou in 1890. He later transported 
the collection to Paris. See Brenner / Ghali / Mahibou 1985. 

11 Ross 2011:16. 

12 The interpretation of the colophons hereafter, if not otherwise stated, is my own. When tran¬ 
scribing terms from Arabic, I have followed the conventions used in the transliteration guide of 
the Journal ofQur’anic Studies (IQS). 

13 This is one of the two examples, along with BMT Ms. 2234, pp. 833-843, where the usage of 
additional diacritics was attested. The additional vowel diacritic sign (one dot below) was intro¬ 
duced to render the close-mid front vowel [e]. The character qaf used in Arabic for [q] probably 
has another reading and is used for rendering voiced velar plosive [g]. 
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Fig- 1: The last page with the colophon from the copy of al-Risala by Ibn Abi Zayd al-Qayrawani. 
Bibliotheque nationale de France, Paris, Ms Arabe 5586, fol. 177a. 


[ismm katbh 'bdllh bn shykh malkfibldfuqnba seriyanke] 

ismu katibuhu 'Abdallah bin Shaykh Malik fi balad Fugumba Seriyanke. 


The name of its scribe is Abdallah ibn Shaykh Malik from the place Fugumba Seriyanke. 
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The place name provided in the colophon apparently refers to Fugumba, one of 
the nine provinces of Futa Jallon in Guinea ruled by Seriyanke, 14 the oligarchic 
lineage or Islamic clerical lineage descendant of Fode 15 Seri. 


2.5.2 Madina Findifeto 

As in the previous case, information about the owner of a manuscript and the 
place where the person lived can also be found in another manuscript which has 
two colophons. This document is part of a composite manuscript held in BULAC 
with the shelf mark Ms.Ara.219bis. An additional sheet, found inside the manu¬ 
script, bears a note written by Octave Houdas and reads “ecritures du XVIIF et du 
commencement du XIX e siecle. (Provient du Soudan)” (“writing of the eighteenth 
to early nineteenth century (of the Sudanic origin)”). 16 The manuscript contains 
a religious poem on tawhid called Jawahir min al-kalam by Ibn Sulaym al-Awjill 
(d. 1801/2). 17 The main text is arranged with wide interlinear and marginal spaces 
and is enriched by glosses in Arabic and Soninke, some of which are written in 
black ink and some in brownish ink. 18 The text is concluded by two short colo¬ 
phons. 


14 Marty 1921: 28; Sow 1968:8. 

15 The word fode/foodee ( oxfodiye ), both here and in several other manuscripts, refers to a title 
received by a person who can translate and comment on the Qur’an. See Creissels 2011:64; Creissels 
/ Jatta / Jobarteh 1982: 51; Diagana 2011: 57; Smeltzer 1997: 47; Sylla 2012: 311-312. According to 
Sanneh, a person becomes known as fode either after the ceremony of investiture in his advanced 
studies or after accomplishing his studies as a student (Sanneh 1979). There is also an interpretation 
given by Giesing and Vydrine according to which the titl e fode/foodee may be acquired through the 
‘rite of expiation’ reserved for those who cannot afford to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca (Giesing 
/ Vydrine 2007: 366). Fode may also be used as a given name (Innes 1976:298; Sanneh 1979). 

16 Note that, most probably, Houdas employs the term “Sudan” to refer to the area of West Africa. 

17 As identified by the first lines. See Hunwick 1995: 51. In the texts of the manuscript, the name 
of the author is written as Ibn Sulaym al-Awjali. 

18 It seems safe to suggest that the glosses were written in at least two different hands in black 
and brownish ink respectively. The fact that some of them were probably added later than others 
is reflected in the position of glosses on the folio: those written in brown ink were added strictly 
between the lines of the main text, while those in black ink were placed in the blank spaces on 
the folio. Sometimes glosses in black were even written over the glosses in brown. 




Fig. 2: The concluding lines of the poem on tawhid called lawahirmin al-kalam by I bn Sulaym 
al-Awjill followed by two colophons. Bibliotheque Universitaire des Langues et Civilisations, 
Paris, Ms.Ara.219bis DP 18. 


Interestingly, these two colophons seem to be composed in a vernacular lan¬ 
guage that differs from that of the glosses. On account of their linguistic features, 
I believe that these colophons were written in a language close to Mandinka (both 
colophons also contain several Arabic words). 19 


19 My hypothesis is based on the following evidence: the text of the colophon has the identifi¬ 
cation copula mu and completive marker of transitive verbs ye, whereas glosses in Soninke have 
ni and da respectively; focus marker le in the colophon and ya in the glosses, etc. In my interpre¬ 
tation, I mark the words in Mandinka in bold. I mark the lexical tones of the Mandinka words in 
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The first colophon, in black ink, was probably written by the same hand as 
that of the main text and it follows the layout of the main text, both having the 
same line length and letter size: 


l j'A Wv V„ y -■ l „ t _:_i£ CIloj 


[tmt ktab Silayma duman muhamadi bajkawiyu ta’amu madinafldifitu bihmd allh] 
tamat kitab Sulayma ddoma Muhammadi Bajaka taa mu Madina Findifeto bihamdulillah. 

The small book by (ibn) Sulayma is completed. Property of Muhammad Bajaka, Madina 
Findifeto. Praise be to God. 20 

Directly below the first colophon there is another one written in brown ink in 
smaller letters: 


1 j^' i. _fljl I S.'i a 


[madhinka samara t’aa mu arafan burahima dhawara wu laya dadayi a tinmandi yu alka- 
misu] 

Majinka Samara taa mu arafarj Burahima Jawara wo le y’a dada’a ye a timmandi yaum al- 
kamisa. 

It belongs to Majinka Samura. Arafan Burahima Jawara prepared it. He finished it on Thurs¬ 
day. 21 

From these two colophons we learn that the copying of this manuscript was fin¬ 
ished on a Thursday and the place of its production was probably Madina 
Findifeto. The linguistic features of the colophons suggest that the manuscript 
originates from somewhere in southern Senegal, the Gambia or Guinea-Bissau. 
In fact, the place name from the first colophon may correspond to two possible 
locations in the designated area. A locality called Findifeto is situated within the 
modern borders of the Gambia (Kantora, Upper River Region). 22 However, there is 


accordance with the general principle used in Creissels 2011: the acute diacritics mark a high 
tone, while the absence of a diacritical sign corresponds to the low tone vowel. 

20 The word dooma in Mandinka means ‘younger sibling’. However, in this case, Sulayma 
dooma is likely to refer to a ‘small’ (i.e. short) version of a poem by ibn Sulaym. 

21 The last two words are either distorted Arabic for yaumu-l-khamisa (Thursday) or Arabic 
loans integrated into the Mandinka lexicon. The Mandinka verb dadaa means ‘to make’, ‘to cre¬ 
ate’, ‘to prepare’. 

22 Gamble 1996:87 suggests that this name derives from the Portuguese expression fundofeito 
(‘bottom struck’) and it seems to be generally used to refer to places where shoals and rocks 
hindered sailing. Thus there could have been several different places that had the same name. 
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also another place called Madina Findifeto in southern Senegal, as mentioned in 
the third part of the Pakao Book and in some oral traditions. 23 In this example, 
madina, meaning ‘town’ in Arabic, is not just a generic term for ‘town’, but an 
integral part of the place name. It is very likely that since the word madina is writ¬ 
ten as one word together with the components that follow, the place name is 
Madina Findifeto. This part of BULAC Ms.Ara.219bis DI.8-18 probably originates 
from southern Senegal. 24 


2.5.3 Suwarekunda 

Some spatial information pertaining to the manuscript can also be found in the 
colophon of part of the composite manuscript known as TCD MS 2689, which con¬ 
tains an anonymous work on cosmogony written on six folios (fols. la-6a). 

The text of the colophon reads: 


aL ^^5 LP jA I * jl jjS Ajj liA CLloj 

[tmt hnd ft yum ahd mn yyd lcwytbha hw al-mstf swar bn yrmgha swar fi bid swar knd] 
tamat huna fi yaum ahad min yad katibiha huwa al-Mustafa Suware bin Yirimagha Suware fi 
balad Suwarekunda. 

Finished here on Sunday by the hand of its scribe, who is al-Mustafa Suware ibn Yirimaghan 
Suware, in the place of Suwarekunda. 


23 Shaffer 1975:114 and 121; Schaffer 2003:78-79. The Pakao Book, an eleven-page manuscript 
written in Arabic and Mandinka Ajami, records the history of the Pakao region in southern Senegal. 

24 The specific layout where the main text is arranged in a relatively wide interlinear space. The 
abundance of explicative materials in the vernacular (glosses) suggests that the manuscript was 
used for educational purposes. The term arafaij (also spelled arfar] or afarj) could refer to a per¬ 
son who has finished Qur’anic school (Creissels 2011: 5) or it may refer to a student who has 
completed the initial stage of his studies (Gamble 2000: 61), but not yet reached the final level of 
his advanced Islamic studies (Sylla 2012: 312). Arafan could also be a proper name. 
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Fig. 3: The colophon at the end of the anonymous work on cosmogony. Library of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin, TCD MS 2689, fol. 6a. 


The colophon states that this manuscript was copied by al-Mustafa Suware ibn 
Yirimaghan Suware, who was from a place called Suwarekunda. There are sev¬ 
eral references to Suwarekunda (or Souare Counda) and one of them is mentioned 
in the studies written by Lamine Sanneh and Taslimaka Sylla respectively. 25 Both 
authors mention Suwarekunda as the name of one of the clerical wards that form 
the Jakha settlement located in the Bambukhu region of eastern Senegal. 26 


25 Sanneh 1979:19, 37; Sanneh 1989: 21; Sylla 2012:111-112. 

26 The word kundaa can mean ‘home’, ‘neighbourhood’, ‘town’ or ‘region’. It is most commonly 
used in compound words in conjunction with family names, names of socio-professional cate¬ 
gories, or names of ethnic groups. Here, however, it most probably refers to the part of Jakhaba 
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Gamble and Quinn mention another place named Suwarekunda - an im¬ 
portant scholarly centre in Badibu (also spelt ‘Baddibu’ or ‘Badibbu’), the Gam¬ 
bia. 27 Gamble also points out that although this place was once predominantly 
populated by Mandinka people, the original settlers, as it is evidenced in the 
name of the city, were the Jakhanke. 28 Furthermore, in Lamin Sanneh’s descrip¬ 
tion of the life of al-Hajj Salim Gassama (Karamogo Ba), we find in the list of his 
students the name of Yirimaghan Suware, who lived in Badibu-Suwarekunda in 
the eighteenth century. 29 


2.5.4 Mamakono 


A large manuscript in the collection of the BnF, shelf mark Ms Arabe 5657, con¬ 
tains three different texts with glosses in OM. The first text, on fols. la-28b, is a 
copy of the poem Dalll al-qa ’id li-kashfasar sifat al-wahid by Ibn Sulaym al-Awjill. 
Given the fact that Ibn Sulaym al-Awjill died in 1801/2 and this manuscript was 
acquired in Segou in 1890, it should be safe to suggest that it was produced some¬ 
time in the nineteenth century before 1890. Apart from the glosses written by dif¬ 
ferent hands, the text also contains a colophon outlined by a simple geometrical 
decoration (Fig. 4). The text of the colophon reads as follows: 30 


Ai]l (j.a'ic. jjj (_£jULui ^ '-.I ■ i_CIloj 


[tmt ktab katibuhu sahibuhu laysa biwahdin sahibuhu abubakari sayawiyun bun 'uthumana 
maranquli ism albaladi mamalainun] 

tamat kitab katibuhu sahibuhu laysa biwahidin sahibuhu Abubakari Sayawiyun bin ‘TJth- 
mana Maranquli ism al-baladi Mamakono. 

The book is completed. Its scribe and its owner are not the same person. Its owner is Abuba¬ 
kari Sayawiyun ibn ‘Uthmana Marankuli. The name of the place is Mamakono. 


inhabited by members of the Suware family. The family is known because of al-Hajj Salim Su¬ 
ware, a fifteenth-century scholar who is considered to have established a pedagogical tradition 
among the Jakhanke and founded the town of Jakhaba. See Wilks 2000: 96-98. 

27 Quinn 1972:100 and passim ; Gamble 1999:107. 

28 Gamble 1999:106. 

29 Sanneh 1979:121. 

30 I have included the full text of the colophon here (the text was written in small characters 
and placed in a decorative frame). The last line is crossed out and thus difficult to read. 
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Fig. 4: The poem on the attributes of God as evidenced by the colophon on the last page was 
owned by Abubakar Sayawiyi. Bibliotheque nationale de France, Paris, Ms Arabe 5657, fol. 

28b. 

In this colophon, we can see that the name of the owner was Abubakar Sayawi- 
yun 31 ibn ‘Uthman Maraquli from Mamakono and that he was not the one who 
actually produced the manuscript. 


31 In these three examples and in several other colophons, the family name of the owner has 
the ending -wiyu or -wiyun. This is probably the nisba suffix forming an adjective, which indicate 
the origin or social affiliation of a person. In the colophon of BMT Ms 2234 (pages 833-843), the 
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The second text in the manuscript is written on fols. 36a-84b. It contains the 
Ida’at al-dujunna fi ‘aqa’ahl al-sunna composed by the Algerian author Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Maqqarl (d. 1632) (Fig. 5). 
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Fig. 5: The last page of the work on belief from the library of a certain West African scholar 
named Abubakar ibn ‘Uthman Sayawiyi. Bibliotheque nationale de France, Paris, Ms Arabe 
5657, fol. 84b. 


family name of the owner ends in -ji: ‘katbh fudey yula wa ammihi ma kale w abihu dawuwdu ibn 
shykh dunba fudi dunbuya jiyy’ (katibuhu Fode Yola wa ummuhu Ma Kale wa abuhu Dawudu ibn 
Seikh Dunba Fode Dunbuyaji, which translates as ‘its scribe Fode Yola and his mother Ma Kale 
and his father Dawudu ibn Sheikh Dunba Fode Dumbiyaji’). The meaning of this element is still 
not known. The name Saya can be read in various ways because some characters of the Arabic 
alphabet (or a combination of several characters) could receive an additional value to designate 
the Mande sounds absent in Arabic. In the glosses, the Arabic letter ya is used to represent the 
palatal nasal [p] with a respective vowel. The family name of the author could thus be read as 
Sajiaa. According to various sources, the family name Sajiaa (or Sajiar)) corresponds to the fam¬ 
ily name Keita. See Gamble 1996:6b; Guesing / Vydrine 2007:381; Innes 1974:130; Schaffer 2003: 
98 and passim. 
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As in the previous example, the main text here is accompanied by a number of 
glosses in OM placed in the interlinear and marginal space and written in a style 
close to that of the main text. The hand used to write the colophon resembles the 
script of the glosses and is in small letters: 


A ill (jLaJC. j£j jjl 


[sahbh abubkr bn 'thman sayawiyun ishmu albld mamakunu] 
sahibuhu Abubakar bin ‘Uthman Sayawiyun ismu al-balad Mamakono. 

The owner is Abubakar ibn ‘Uthman Sayawiyun. The name of the place is Mamakono. 

It is evident that the personal name and place name indicated in the colophon 
are the same as in the previous text from manuscript Ms Arabe 5657. 
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Fig. 6: The commentary on the attributes of God ending with the colophon, which indicates the 
ownership and provides a place name. Bibliotheque nationale de France, Paris, Ms Arabe 5657, 
fol. 125a. 
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The third text in this manuscript, on fols. 109b-125a, bears the title Tajrid fi ka- 
limat al-tawhld and is a commentary on the attributes of God by Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Ghazall (d. 1123). The main text is complemented by marginal 
translations from Arabic into the vernacular. The colophon is written in the same 
script as the main text and the lines become narrower as they progress to the bot¬ 
tom of the folio (Fig. 6). 

Here again, we find an attestation that the manuscript was owned by the 
same Abubakar Sayawiyi ibn ‘Uthman Maraquli, who is said to have lived in a 
place called Mamakono: 


^j^EoLo .ill jLojC. (_£jLu! j Jjji t_]lli£ CIloj 


[tmtktab altjrid bhmd allh t'alawhsn ‘wanh abukbr sdwiyun bn ‘thmanmrqlysm bid mamkn] 
tamat kitab al-tajrid bihamdu lillahi t'ala wa hasani 'awanahi Abubakar Sa[ya]wiyun ibn 
'Uthman Maraquli ism balad Mamakono. 

The book “Tajrid” is completed. Praise be to God, the sublime and infinitely good. Abubakar 
Sayawiyun ibn ‘Uthmam Maraquli. The name of the place is Mamakono. 

The subject matter of all three texts refers to belief ( tawhid ). The texts probably 
all once belonged to the library of the West African scholar Abubakar Sayawiyun, 
because the same name appears in each of their colophons. Although no infor¬ 
mation is available as to who the scribe was, considering that the hands are quite 
similar to each other, one cannot exclude the possibility that the same person 
transcribed all three texts. If this is true, then they may all be dated to the nine¬ 
teenth century. However, a more detailed palaeographic examination is required 
to prove this point, especially considering the poor quality of the pictures availa¬ 
ble for this study. 

As for their place of origin, there are several possible places that Mamakono 
might refer to. From Hecquart’s travel account from the mid-nineteenth century, 
we learn that Mamakono was the name of a village situated not far from Kedou- 
gou in eastern Senegal, close to the Malian border. 32 Another possible candidate 
is a village mentioned in the Pakao Book. The first text in this work mentions a 
certain place called Mamakonoba or Masakonoba. 33 A village called Makonoba 


32 Gessain 1963: 29. 

33 Part 1 of the Pakao Book lists the first twenty-five villages in Pakao that had mosques. It also 
provides names of imams for whom these mosques were built as well as names of the founders 
of the village. It states that Mamakonoba or Masakonoba (as it is not clearly written in the origi¬ 
nal manuscript and the second character could be read as sad or mim - both interpretations are 
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appears in the third text. Matthew Schaffer argues that the same village is men¬ 
tioned despite variations in spelling in the first and third parts of the Pakao Book, 
and its exact name should be Mankonoba. 34 

The linguistic peculiarities of the glosses in the three texts in this manuscript 
possibly point to the fact that the Soninke language found in the glosses was in¬ 
fluenced by Mandinka. 35 If this assumption is correct, the manuscripts must have 
originated from Mamakono (or Mankonoba) in Pakao, southern Senegal, unless 
there are other settlements with the same name in the Mandinka-speaking area 
outside Pakao. 


2.5.5 Bani Isra’il 

The fact that a place name in a colophon may correspond to several possible lo¬ 
cations on a map can also be observed in other OM manuscripts - this is the case 
for another manuscript from BULAC with the shelf mark Ms.Ara.112b, for in¬ 
stance. 36 The colophon is written separately from the main text on the folio at the 


possible) was founded by a certain Fode Bukari Djaa Saya, who came from Kantora. See Shaffer 
1975: 118; Vydrine 1998: 54. 

34 Schaffer 1975:97. According to Schaffer’s investigation among the elders of the Pakao region, 
the manuscript was most probably copied by two different scribes. This could be the reason why 
the name of the village is spelt differently. There are three legends explaining the origin of the 
village’s name in Schaffer 2003:159-168. The elders of the village say that the name Mamakono 
is derived from a founder’s honorific nickname - Mama - as he was named after his grandfather 
{maama/mama means ‘grandparent’ in Mandinka). According to the legend, the name ‘Mama¬ 
kono’ then transformed into ‘Mankonoba’. The same spelling is used to mark the village on the 
modern map. 

35 The main distinctive feature is the loss of the voiceless uvular fricative [x] in the intervocalic 
position attested in several instances in all three texts in this manuscript. For example, in Ida’at 
al-dujunna fi 'aqa’ahl al-sunna fol. 41b, we find glosses with the word jiaaminte, which corre¬ 
sponds to modern Soninke jiaxaminte, ‘mixed’. Some other examples: fol.44a, the gloss waati 
vs. modern Soninke waxati, ‘time’; fol. 62b, the gloss maagenmu vs. modern Soninke maxa- 
genmu, ‘agreement’, ‘accord’. 

36 This manuscript contains fragments of several texts. It is a loose-leaf manuscript and is 
wrapped in a traditional cover made of cloth. The most complete and voluminous text is the fa¬ 
mous exegetical text Tafsir al-Jalalayn composed by two Egyptians scholars, Jalal al-DIn 
Muhammad al-Mahalli (d. 1459) and Jalalal-DIn ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Suyuti (d. 1505). This part 
consists of about four hundred folios. The text is acephalous and starts from sura Maryam (Q.19). 
It is written in light brown and red ink, and the same red colour is also used for highlighting 
quotations from the Qur’an. 
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end of the manuscript and states that the writing was finished by the scribe and 
the owner, al-Hajj Drame, living in Bani Isra’il (Fig. 7): 


^il ^ *Lol 0^11 l_ Ml <_i-d > ^ 4_£ilS A-l^L_£a 

L5 ^il 


[sahbh katbh wahd ism sahbh alktab alhj dramy ibn alhj drmy umhfatmt drmy ka’in fi bny 
israil whdh mhmd mrym dramy] 

sahibuhu katibuhu wahidu sahibu al-kitab al-Hajj Darame ibn al-Hajj Darame ka’in fi Bani 
Isra’il wa jaddahi Muhammad Maryam Darame. 

Its owner and its scribe are the same person. The owner of the book is al-Hajj Darame ibn 
al-Hajj Darame, who lives in Bani Isra’il, and the name of his grandfather is Muhammad 
Maryam Darame. 



Fig. 7: The colophon placed separately at the end of a copy of the famous exegetical text Tafsir 
al-Jalalayn. Bibliotheque Universitaire des Langues et Civilisations, Paris, Ms.Ara.112b. 
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Various sources suggest that Bani Isra’il is a major scholarly centre of Jakhanke 
clerics located in the Bundu (Boundou) region of eastern Senegal. 37 Another place 
with the same name, situated in the modern Casamance, Sedhiou region in south¬ 
ern Senegal, is reported in the third part of the Pakao Book? 3 In addition, there is 
also a place named Bani Isra’il in Kantora in the Gambia. 39 


2.5.6 Dar Silame (Dar-as-Salam) 

In fact, many manuscripts contain some spatial information which cannot be eas¬ 
ily identified, as in the case of manuscript MS 2179 in a collection kept by Trinity 
College, Dublin (TCD). This is a copy of al-Quayrawani’s al-Risala, which consists 
of a set of unbound pages wrapped in a leather cover. 90 A colophon written over 
six lines, shaped in a rectangular form, is appended to the end of the manuscript. 
It is rendered in letters smaller than those of the main text and only the family 
name of the owner is vocalised (Fig. 8). 


37 See, among others, Marty 1917; Sanneh 1979 and 1989; Smith 1965: 233; Sylla 2012:154-160. 
Bonnel de Mezieres suggested that this place name Bani Isra’il (‘Children of Israel’, ‘Israelites’) 
indicates that the founders of the town were of Jewish origin. Smith (1965) rejected this theory, 
however. Gamble (1996) also denies any relationship between the place name and Jewish peo¬ 
ple, but considers this as an argument in favour of the adherence of founders to the Islamic reli¬ 
gion. Sylla (2012:164) supposes that the place could have been named after the seventeenth sura 
of the Qur’an. Tal Tamari (p.c.) pointed out that this tradition of Israelite origin is shared by nu¬ 
merous groups, especially those with a Fulbe and Soninke background. I am also grateful to Tal 
Tamari for referring me to Delafosse (1913) and Bello (1951), who mention this genealogical tra¬ 
dition in West Africa. Therefore it should not be ruled out that there were other places that had 
Bani Isara’ila as a toponym. 

38 Schaffer 1975:121; 2003: 95; Vydrine 1998: 61. 

39 Gamble 1996:17 and passim. 

40 It seems that at least two people were involved in the copying process since different hands 
and inks can be observed. The first part of the text is written in dark blackish-brown ink and the 
letters appear angular. Starting from fol. 40a, the hand changes and letters tend to be increas¬ 
ingly rounded. Annotations in the form of interlinear glosses provide explanations on the main 
text. Voluminous marginal commentaries in Arabic inform the reader about the history of the 
Caliphate, an Islamic cosmology, and give examples of West African calculation techniques. See 
Dobronravin / Gittins 2013. 
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Fig. 8: A copy of al-Risala appended by a six-line rectangular colophon. Library of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin, TCD MS 2179, fol. 274b. 

The colophon states that the text of the manuscript was copied by a man called 
Suleyman and that it was finished on a Monday before noon. The owner is a dif¬ 
ferent person called Ibrahim Dibawiyu. The place named Dahr Salam also ap¬ 
pears in the colophon: 41 

A ilii _ liSll. Sll 

[alkatb lys bsahb alktab ismh ibrhym dibawiyu ism bid aldahr slam] 

al-katib laysa bisahib al-kitab ismuhu ibrahim Dibawiyu ism balad al-Dahr Salam. 

The scribe is not the owner of the book. The [owner’s] name is Ibrahim Dibawiyu. The name 
of the place is Dahr Salam. 


41 Only lines 3-6 of the colophon are given here. 
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As for the aforementioned examples, there are a number of places to which Dahr 
Salam - apparently derived from Dar-as-Salam (‘land’, ‘place of peace’) and its 
variants, such as Darsilame, Dassilame or Darusalam - may refer. They could be 
in Senegal, the Gambia 42 or even other West African countries. There are no other 
details that could help identify a specific geographic location. However, as dis¬ 
cussed in section 2.5.4, the linguistic features of the glosses suggest that Dahr 
Salam in this manuscript must be situated somewhere within the Mandinka- 
speaking area of West Africa. 43 


3 Indications of the time of completion 

The time of copying is recorded in thirteen manuscripts out of the total of thirty I 
have examined for this study. However, most of them provide very limited infor¬ 
mation about the time of their production, as in eleven manuscripts only the day 
of the week and the time of the day is mentioned without specifying which week, 
month or year is actually meant. 

Some temporal information is rather obscure to our present knowledge of OM 
manuscripts. For instance, in JRL 780 [825], fols. la-12b and TCD 3499, fols. 
160b-296a, possible temporal names are given after the expression ‘name of 
time’ ( ismzaman ) (Figs. 9 & 10). 


42 See, for example, Schaffer 1975: 97, who mentions that Dar Silame is one of the most im¬ 
portant villages in Pakao. See also Schaffer 2003: 5 and passim. In Gamble 2006: 90 and passim, 
Dar Silame appears as the name of a village in Central Kombo. 

43 The glosses in this manuscript also feature lenition of the voiceless uvular fricative [x], which 
provides more evidence of the Mandinka influence on Soninke. Moreover, there is an additional 
layer of the glosses which represents translations of the Soninke words into Mandinka. These 
translations are written after the Arabic words ft kalamina (‘in our words’, ‘in our language’) and 
they give us insights into the identity of the scribes and support the assumption that Soninke 
was not the scribes’ first language. The linguistic peculiarities of the glosses will be addressed in 
more detail in the proceedings of the Old Mande Research Network (OMRN) sessions. 
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Figs. 9 & 10: Two colophons recording dates in an unknown format, which appears after the 
words ism zaman (‘name of time’). Library of Trinity College, Dublin, TCD MS 3499, fol. 296 a 
and Rylands Library, Manchester, Ms 780 [825], fol. 12b. 


The colophon on TCD MS 3499, fol. 296a states: 


LS-jJJ-P (jLk 4-al j jS '' 4 _li 1 j £e_i4i Ipl^-u ^ L j* L.II sx^all ''' r - t_ll!i£ CIiaj 


[tmt ktab ‘nd alsldt alzahr katbh sahbh swa’ skaykhu dhajuwuyun abyh bubakari dhajuwiyun 
umhjani qani turiwiyun] 

tamat kitab inda al-salah al-zuhr katibuhu sahibuhu sawa ’ Shaykhu Jajuwiyun abihi Bubakari 
Jajuwiyun ummihi fane Qani Turewiyun ism zaman Qunbu. 

The book was completed at the time of afternoon prayer. Its scribe and its owner are both 
Sheikh Jajuwiyun, his father is Bubakar Jajuwiyun, his mother is Jane Qani Turewiyun, and 
the name of the time is Qunbu. 
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The colophon on JRL Ms780 [825], fol. 12b reads: 


4 ; ■ -Q'i 4 '' 4 j ti ‘Cal -x^Jl (JJ - 4 a adlc Jjjl ' ; r . _j 'r. i_ :_l£J ' diaj ,0jl t _ j(j£ll Ci-LaJ 

j^^^alxll >_Ij dill Aa^Jl a-jjL (jLa j ^jjil <Jlj£ dill ( a-uil 

[tmt alktab bhmd allh tmt alktab 'la yd 'byd allh dhak mhmd kt bn alhj umh hwr ktbh Infsh 
walawldh ism albld kt knd ism zman badubu ilhmd llh rb al'lmyn 

tamat kitab bihamdu lillahi tamat al-kitab ‘ala yad : abd allah zaka muhammad [kt] bin al- 
Hajj ummahu [hwr] katabahu linafsihi wa al-awladihi ism bilad [kt knd] ism zaman Badubu 
al-hamdu lillahi rabba al-'alamin. 


The book is completed - praise be to God. The book was completed by the hand of God’s 
servant, that is, Muhammad [kt] ibn al-Hajj, his mother [hwr], written for himself and his 
sons. The name of the place is [kt knd, and the] name of the time is Badubu. 

The words that follow ‘name of time’, Qunbu and Badubu, do not seem to be 
chronograms encoded in abjad , 44 Neither could I recognize in these words any 
name of a month or a season. It is much more likely that the words written after 
the expression ‘name of time’ are not Arabic or numerical encoding. This is be¬ 
cause (1) they are vocalised and (2) the words Qunbu 1 ' 5 and Badubu quite plausibly 
evoke chronologically and regionally appropriate names of specific epochs of two 
West African kingdoms of Kombo and Badibu respectively. 46 It is possible that 
these words do not only refer to temporal information, but also to the geograph¬ 
ical scope of these kingdoms. 47 


44 Abjad is an alphanumerical system in which a numeral value is assigned to each letter of the 
Arabic script. 

45 It is possible that the Arabic q was used here to indicate the quality of the following vowel. If 
this is really the case, the word following ‘name of the time’ can be read as Kombo. 

46 Badibu and Kombo (or Combo) are two Mandinka kingdoms, which existed on the territory 
of what is now the Gambia until the nineteenth century. See, for example, Quinn 1972: 30 and 
passim. 

i\l Tal Tamari (p.c.) has suggested two interpretations for the term zaman as follows. (1) The 
wotdzaman could be interpreted as the Manding term jamana, ‘country’, which in some contexts 
has the more specialised meaning of ‘state’ or Targe chiefdom’. Going by this interpretation, the 
word balad in Ms. 780 [825], fol. 12b would designate a smaller locality within a country. (2) An 
alternative hypothesis suggested by Tal Tamari (email dated 5.6.2015) is that ‘the Arabic word 
zaman (also used with adapted pronunciation in Manding) is to be understood as “reign” and by 
extension “realm”. While these may not be the proper meanings of this Arabic term, they are 
ones that may be easily inferred from one of its most common usages (“in the times - i.e. the 
reign or rule - of so-and-so”). Such a usage would have been particularly appropriate in the 
context of the Mandinka kingdoms, each of which had its own [particular] dynasty’. I am also 
grateful to Tal Tamari for drawing my attention to the missionary material in the Special 
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4 Language of paratexts 

In addition to explicit mention of temporal and spatial information, linguistic fea¬ 
tures of paratexts written in vernaculars can also help us locate OM manuscripts. 
This is the case for both colophons and glosses. However, the latter category 
stands out even more prominently as a means for our investigation, since colo¬ 
phons, as we have mentioned above, are often missing or incomplete in the man¬ 
uscripts at our disposal. In such cases, an investigation of the language may be 
crucial for proper identification of a manuscript’s linguistic and geographical 
origin. Due to the fact that linguistic features of the annotations have not been 
taken into consideration, OM manuscripts are usually listed under the general 
category of Arabic, African or Maghribi manuscripts in many library catalogues. 
The linguistic properties of glosses and colophons in this case allow modern 
scholars to classify those manuscripts as part of the OM manuscript culture. 

In the corpus of thirty manuscripts examined here, at least two West African 
languages, Soninke and Mandinka, can be identified in colophons and glosses. 
Most colophons in the OM manuscripts are written in Arabic. In several cases, 
however, some words or phrases are composed in the vernacular, in particular 
annotated manuscripts and manuscripts containing medicinal and talismanic 
texts found in several composite volumes from Trinity College Library in Dublin, 
Bibliotheque Universitaire des Langues et Civilisations in Paris, etc. Apart from 
personal and place names in colophons, other information is also written in lan¬ 
guages other than Arabic. This often happens when days of the week are rec¬ 
orded. For instance, in two different places of TCD MS 3499, a manuscript owned 
by a certain Abubakar Jaju, one can read [aramisalu 11 ] (araamisa lurj, ‘Thursday’) 
on fol. 42b, and [talatalu"] (talaata lurj, ‘Tuesday’) on fol. 130b. Frequently, as it 
is the case in five manuscripts in our corpus, the name of the owner of a manu¬ 
script is followed by [ta mu] (in a different spelling [tamu] or [ta'amu]) taa mu, 
meaning ‘part’ or ‘property of’, ‘that of’, ‘that belongs to’. Also genealogical in¬ 
formation on the scribe or the owner is sometimes written in the vernacular, as in 
[a fma] ( afaama , ‘his father’) in the manuscript BULAC Ms.Ara.165a DI.246-250 


Collection of the SOAS library that goes back to the 1830s. This material that comprises two 
gospels translated into Mandinka with the collaboration of local Muslim scholars - one in Latin- 
based script, the other in Arabic-based script - suggests that the term zaman ‘seems to connote 
an area considered as a political (perhaps especially dynastic) unit.’ (Tal Tamari, email dated 
15.7.2015). To further explore this problem it will be necessary to compare these missionary 
documents with the contemporaneous OM manuscripts. 
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and [a fa t] {a faa too, ‘his father’s name’) in MAAO AF14722 fols. 5ab and 102a- 
174a. 

In these manuscripts, the language used for writing the colophon seems to 
be different from the language of the glosses and could tentatively be identified 
as Mandinka. Here is an example from a composite volume, BULAC 
Ms.Ara.219bis, which contains a fragment of an unidentified poem, DI.72-74. The 
colophon composed in Mandinka states the day of completion and the ownership 
of the manuscript. It reads as follows: 

- cj i d 4_jLd ^ ’ 1 . 1 , 

[almustafa shard tamu tinma talata lunna] 

al-Mustafa Saane taa mu timma talaata lur] na. 

It belongs to al-Mustafa Saane. Completed on Tuesday. 



Fig. 11: The colophon, written in Mandinka, follows an unidentified poem and indicates when 
the copying was completed. Fragmentary part of the manuscript kept at the Bibliotheque Uni- 
versitaire des Langues et Civilisations, Paris, Ms.Ara.219bis DI.74. 
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The presence of Mandinka words in the colophon suggests that these manu¬ 
scripts were produced, or at least once used, in the Mandinka-speaking area of 
modern southern Senegal, the Gambia and Guinea-Bissau. 

Vernaculars are also used in JRL 780 [825], fols. la-12b. On its first folio, four 
glosses are written to translate the author’s name, ‘Abd al-Rahman (lit. ‘servant 
of the all merciful’). Two of them are written upside-down in Soninke in brown 
ink below the line, while the other two, which are written in black ink, could be 
identified as a translation in Mandinka (Fig. 12). 



/ J v "V ' 


X, 







% b3 _ ^ 

y- — rr-* 1 *-* i 


« Wj' 

4r 


Fig. 12: Glosses written in two different West African languages: Soninke and Mandinka. 
John Rylands Library, Manchester, Ms 780 [825], fol. la. 


Text Transliteration Transcription 


Interpretation 


Upper line 
(Mandinka) 

masa hinat- 

tiladhumu 

mansa hiinantee la jot] mu 

‘This is the servant of 

the Lord, the all merer 
ful’ 

Lower line 
(Soninke) 





nimadana kumini 

neemandaana kome rti 

‘This is the servant of 

the comforter’ 
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Text 

Transliteration 

Transcription 

Interpretation 

Second pair of glosses for al-m’aruf (literally ‘known’) 

Upper line 
(Mandjnjca) 
til v—SlLol 

a mulufi ti 

a mu lor/fet] ti 

‘This is the thingthat 
is known’ 

Lower line 
(Soninke) 

tuyitini 

tuyinte ni 

‘This is the knowl¬ 
edgeable person’ 


If this interpretation is correct, then this manuscript was probably produced or 
used somewhere in Senegal, the Gambia or Guinea-Bissau. 


5 Concluding remarks and further questions 

As has been shown above, a number of paratextual elements in OM manuscripts 
provide various items of temporal and spatial information about their production 
and sometimes even their transmission. Several places (Suwarekunda, Bani Isra’il) 
and personal names (Darame, Faati, Jakite, Jawara, Kassama, etc.) recorded in the 
colophons suggest that these manuscripts may be traced back to the Jakhanke 
scholarly communities in eastern Senegal, the Gambia and northern Guinea. Other 
non-explicit information from paratextual components such as the linguistic fea¬ 
tures of the glosses or language of the colophon can also contribute to the identifi¬ 
cation of the places pertaining to these manuscripts, since different vernacular lan¬ 
guages were spoken in different regions. 48 With such information extracted from 


48 The linguistic peculiarities of the Soninke language used in the glosses in several manuscripts, 
punctuated by deformation of certain words due to the influence of Mandinka, as well as the addi¬ 
tional layer of Mandinka glosses marked as fi kalamina, ‘in our words’, suggests that Soninke was 
not the first language of its users. According to some sources (see e.g. Sanneh 1979, Sanneh 1989:16; 
Sylla 2012), Soninke has been used as an exegetical language among the Jakhanke. Tal Tamari 
pointed out - on many occasions in personal communication and during the OMRN sessions in 
2012,2013 and 2015 as well as in Tamari (in press) - that during her fieldwork in 2004 in many areas 
of the Gambia, “Soninke was used as a language of Islamic education, even by Mandinka-speaking 
scholars with their Mandinka-speaking students - as well as, of course, by Soninke-speaking schol¬ 
ars with both their Soninke- and Mandinka-speaking students”. This would explain why Mandinka 
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paratexts, it is possible to identify the place where the manuscript or codicologi- 
cal unit was originally produced. 

However, caution is necessary regarding any further analysis of paratexts in 
OM manuscripts. First, in many of the above-mentioned examples, even if we are 
able to read place names in colophons, it is often impossible to accurately attri¬ 
bute the manuscript to a particular location because several places bear identical 
names in the same country or in different countries in West Africa. In the rare 
cases where some additional information about the place names is provided, 
such as in manuscript OR/Arab 11 (2) kept at Palace Green Library, Durham, it is 
much easier to find the exact location of this place. The place name marked in the 
colophon consists of two elements: [ku n bu yuMumu] Kombo Yumdumu, ‘Yun- 
dumu of Kombo’. Most likely, a reference is being made here to the locality named 
Yundum (as it is marked on the modern map and mentioned in some literature) 49 
or Yumdumu located in Kombo, a kingdom once situated on the territory of the 
modern state of the Gambia. 50 This assumption is also supported by the infor¬ 
mation from the acquisition note, which records that the manuscript was ac¬ 
quired in 1853 in the town of Sabaji (Sabagee), the Gambia. The second instance 
where the name of a smaller locality is accompanied by the name of the country 
is attested in the manuscript kept by BULAC, Ms.Ara.219bis DI.1326. According to 
the information from the colophon, the owner, Umaru Sylla, lived in [kusara 
dhabi kuda] Kusara Jaabikunda, ‘Jaabikunda of Kusara’, where Jaabikunda is the 
name of a big Jakhanke village in the country of Kusara, located in what is now 
Guinea-Bissau. 51 However, in other cases, when no further information about the 
country is available, exact identification of the place’s geographical location will 
be relatively hard. 

In addition, toponyms in the colophons may be ambiguous in many cases, 
since they are not vocalised and can therefore be read in several different ways. 
For example, the place name in the colophon of the manuscript JRL 780 [825], 
fols. la-12, is written as [kt knd]. The language used in the glosses suggests that 
the manuscript could originate from Senegal, the Gambia or Guinea-Bissau, yet 
there are still at least four possible locations that the name might refer to: 


appears in colophons and sometimes in the glosses of certain manuscripts (accompanying the 
glosses in Soninke). During my fieldwork in southern Senegal in 2014-2015, I also found that 
Soninke had been actively used as the intermediary language of Islamic learning until quite re¬ 
cently, before being replaced by instruction in Mandinka. 

49 Quinn 1972. 

50 Innes 1974. 

51 Giesing / Vydrine 2007. 
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Kutakunda (Kootacunda) in Wuli, the Gambia, Kantakunda in Guinea-Bissau, 
Kinteh Kunda, and Konte Kunda in Badibu, the Gambia. 

Furthermore, although various pieces of spatial information about a manu¬ 
script can often be found in its colophons, temporal information is scanty. In 
many manuscripts, even if some indications of time are provided, they mostly 
just refer to a day of the week, while the exact date of the manuscript’s production 
remains largely unknown. 

Finally, the difficulty modern scholars encounter in locating OM manuscripts 
in time and space is aggravated by the fact that not all the original manuscripts 
are accessible. Some are available for examination, but they can only be seen in 
black-and-white digitised microfilms. In such cases, the poor quality of the im¬ 
ages can significantly complicate their analysis. In other cases, it may even be 
impossible to glean any relevant information from colophons because of severe 
damage to the paper, spots or illegible handwriting. 52 

As a first attempt to examine paratexts in the OM manuscripts, this study fo¬ 
cuses primarily on temporal and spatial information in various paratextual com¬ 
ponents, in particular colophons and glosses. It is expected that other sources 
such as oral commentaries, reports made by colonial officials and anthropologi¬ 
cal and ethnographical accounts by European travellers, and the large number of 
manuscripts and works composed by West African scholars, may help overcome 
some of the difficulties and thus solve some of the remaining ambiguities. 


Manuscripts 

JRL 780 [825], fols. la-12b, a copy of a poem composed by Ibn Sulaym al-Awjill (d. 1801/2). 
BnF Ms Arabe 5586, fols. la-177a, a copy of al-Risala composed by Ibn AbT Zayd al-Qayrawani 
(d. 996). 

BULAC Ms.Ara.219bis DP 8-18, a copy of Jawahir min al-kalam composed by Ibn Sulaym al- 
AwjilT (d. 1801/2). 

TCD MS 2689, fols. la-6a, an anonymous work on cosmogony. 

Ms Arabe 5657, fols. la-28b, a copy of Dalll al-qa’id li-kashfasar sifat al-wahid composed by 
Ibn Sulaym al-Awjill (d. 1801/2). 

Ms Arabe 5657, fols. 36a-84b, a copy of Ida’at al-dujunna fi aqa’ahl al-sunna composed by 
Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Maqqarl (d. 1632). 


52 An ongoing collaboration with project Z01, ‘Manuscript Analysis to Recover Lost Writing’, 
which is being run at SFB 950, ‘Manuscript Cultures in Asia, Africa and Europe’ / CSMC, Ham¬ 
burg, is attempting to recover such illegible words. 
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Ms Arabe 5657, fols. 109b-125a, a copy of Tajrld fikalimat al-tawhid, composed by Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Ghazall. 

BMT Ms 2234, pp. 833-843, a copy of Dalll ai-qa’id li-kashf asar sifat al-wahid composed by 
Ibn Sulaym al-Awjill (d. 1801/2). 

BULAC Ms.Ara.112b, a copy of Tafslr al-Jalalayn composed by Jalal al-DTn Muhammad al- 
MahallT (d. 1459) and Jalalal-DTn 'Abd al-Rahman al-Suyutl (d. 1505). 

TCD MS 2179, a copy of al-Risala composed by Ibn AbT Zayd al-Qayrawani (d. 996). 

TCD MS 3499, fols. 160b-296a, a copy of al-‘AqTda al-kubra composed by Muhammad bin 
Yusuf al-SanusT (d. 1486). 

TCD MS 3499, fols. llb-42b, a copy of Abab al-'ulama’ composed by Ibn al-Nasaj. 

TCD MS 3499, fols. 43b-130b, a copy of Tajrld fi kalimat al-tawhld composed by Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Ghazall (d. 1123). 

MAAO AF14722, fols. 5ab and 102a-174a (in disorder), unidentified. 

PGL Or/Arab 11 (2), fols. 1-27, a copy of al-'Aqlda al-kubra composed by Muhammad bin Yusuf 
al-SanusT (d. 1486). 

BULAC Ms.Ara.165a Dl.246-250, unidentified. 

BULAC Ms.Ara.219bis DP 72-74, unidentified. 

BULAC Ms.Ara.219bis DP 1324-1326, unidentified. 
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Locating Tai Lii and Tai Khun Manuscripts in 
Space and Time through Colophons 


This article is dedicated to the late Cao Maha Khanthawong (1925-2013), 
the eminent Tai Lii scholar from Ban Chiang Lan, Chiang Rung. 

This article aims to study how Tai Lii and Tai Khun manuscripts can be located in 
space and time using paratextual and material evidence from a corpus of fifty Tai 
Lii manuscripts from northern Laos and southwestern Yunnan (dated 1874- 
2013). In addition, we will examine forty Tai Khun manuscripts from Chiang Tung 
(Kengtung) collected by Anatole-Roger Peltier and kept at Chiang Mai Rajabhat 
University (dated 1902-2006) Most of the manuscripts analysed were produced 
during the last thirty years, with the most recent one in 2013. This shows quite 
clearly that the manuscript culture in the Tai Lii and Tai Khun areas in the Upper 
Mekong valley is still very much alive. While manuscript production in Chiang 
Tung in eastern Myanmar and northern Laos prospered almost without interrup¬ 
tion during the twentieth century, this is unfortunately not the case in the Tai Lii 
areas in the Chinese province of Yunnan. In the years following the Great Leap 
Forward (1958) and during the Cultural Revolution (starting in 1965-66), tradi¬ 
tional Tai Lii culture, deeply imbedded in Theravada Buddhism, was severely 
persecuted and manuscript production came to a halt. Since the early 1980s, the 
region has experienced a cultural revival which includes the revival of the indig¬ 
enous manuscript culture. Most of the Tai Lii manuscripts from Yunnan included 
in our corpus are from private collections and were photographed by the author 
and Volker Grabowsky (University of Hamburg) in the course of several field trips 
made between 2002 and 2013. This preliminary study is mainly based on para¬ 
textual evidence. Apart from a few titles, only colophons have been analysed for 
this article. 
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1 Introductory remarks about Tai Lu and Tai Khun 
manuscript cultures 

Tai Lii is the name of a Tai ethnic group which predominantly lives in the Tai 
Autonomous Prefecture of Sipsong Panna (Xishuang banna Daizu zizhi zhou 
1=1 >□')'['[), situated in the far south of Yunnan in China, bordering 
Laos and Myanmar (formerly known as Burma). Although Sipsong Panna is con¬ 
sidered to be the original homeland of the Tai Lii, we also find numerous Tai Lii 
settlements in northern Laos, eastern Myanmar and northern Thailand as a result 
of forced resettlements and voluntary migration in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. One can estimate the total number of Tai Lii speakers at more than one 
million, almost 400,000 of whom live in Sipsong Panna. 1 

Tai Khiin is the self-appellation of an ethnic Tai group living in the eastern 
Shan state of Chiang Tung in Myanmar and in some areas in northern Thailand, 
where they were forcibly resettled in the early nineteenth century. The Tai Khiin 
language is closely related to Tai Lii and Kam Miiang, the language of Lan Na. 
The Tai Khiin people also use a variant of the Dhamma script, 2 which differs from 
the Tai Lii and Tai Lan Na variants in a number of ways, especially with regard to 
the shape of consonant clusters and the use of subscripts and superscripts. 3 

The Tai Lii and Tai Khiin alphabets are both variants of the Dhamma script 
that developed from the Old Mon script of Hariphunchai (an ancient Mon king¬ 
dom with its centre in present-day Lamphun province) in the fourteenth century 
in the Lan Na kingdom (the centre of which is situated in present-day Chiang Mai 
province, northern Thailand). It later spread to the eastern Shan region, Sipsong 
Panna and Laos. It is called Dhamma script because it was originally only used 
to write Pali texts, although later it was also employed for religious texts written 
in vernacular languages. Ultimately, it was even used for secular literature and 
became the only script in Lan Na and Sipsong Panna. The Tai Lii variant of the 
Dhamma script has spread throughout the Tai Lii communities - and even be¬ 
yond them - to China, Myanmar, Laos, and Thailand. 4 

As for the writing support, we have to distinguish between roughly two kinds 
of Tai Lii and Tai Khiin manuscripts, namely those written on palm leaf (bai lan ) 


1 On the demography of the Tai Lii in the Upper Mekong, see Liew et al. 2012: 7-11. 

2 The Dhamma script domain as a cultural region is discussed in Grabowsky 2011. 

3 Sai Kham Mong 2004: 167-200. 

4 On the origins and development of the Dhamma script, see Grabowsky 2008:16-17. 
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and those using mulberry paper (kradat sa) as writing material. 5 In general, reli¬ 
gious texts are mostly incised on palm leaves, whereas secular texts are almost 
exclusively written on mulberry paper, which is less durable in the humid climate 
of Southeast Asia. Tai Lii mulberry-paper manuscripts are mostly bound at the 
top margin of each folio. However, they can also be bound either according to the 
Chinese book-binding tradition called whirlwind binding (where folded sheets 
are stacked on top of each other) or as folding books in a concertina format. Tai 
Khiin mulberry-paper manuscripts are bound either at the top margin (Fig. 1) or 
in the concertina format (Fig. 2). There has been a tendency over the last century 
to favour mulberry paper, perhaps due to its easier accessibility. Moreover, a 
great many manuscripts have been written on industrially manufactured paper 
since 1980. 



Fig. 1: A mulberry-paper manuscript is bound at the top margin (MS 6). Photograph by Volker 
Grabowsky. 


5 The standard paper pulp is derived from the sa tree, a kind of mulberry (Broussonetia Pa- 
pyrifera, Urticaceae). Therefore, one of the common expressions for a folding book is pap sa - 
Tai Lii/Tai Khiin pap (Thai: phap ) meaning a folded piece of paper or a book. To describe the 
production of mulberry paper manuscripts, let us take the example of the production of sa paper 
in the village of Talaw, Lampang province, northern Thailand. This is a place where sa paper has 
been produced for many generations, well before the introduction of industrial technology in 
1986. The procedure is as follows: the bark of the sa tree is peeled off, boiled in water mixed with 
ashes until it is soft (i.e. for approximately six hours), then washed in water, pounded by large 
wooden mallets until it is mush, stuck onto a wooden frame, dried in the sunlight and finally 
peeled off the frame; see Terwiel, 2003:17-20 and Somsak Wachiraphantu, 1994. 
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Fig. 2: A mulberry-paper manuscript in the concertina format (MS Kh 5). Source: the archive of 
Chiang Mai Rajabhat University. 


Paratexts in Tai Lii and Tai Khun manuscripts can provide a wealth of infor¬ 
mation for the reader. Colophons in particular can provide important information 
about scribes, donors and the manuscript itself, such as: 

1. title of the text 

2. name of the scribe and donor 

3. date on which the scribe completed his writing; date on which the donor do¬ 
nated the manuscript to a monastery 6 

4. place where the author of the text or scribe of the manuscript lives; place to 
which the manuscript is donated 

5. desires and wishes of scribes and donors 

6. purposes of copying the text and/or donating the manuscript 

7. price of the manuscript 

8. particular events or special situations. 


6 154 colophons found in the manuscripts that constitute my corpus and, in particular, those 
found in manuscripts containing religious text written in Tai Lii inform us that the main reasons 
for donating manuscripts to monasteries were to support Buddhism, paying homage to the triple 
gems (Buddha, dhamma and sangha ) and producing merit for future lives until reaching 
nibbana. 
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With this in mind, in the following sections we will focus on a selected range of 
information emerging from the study of the paratextual material contained in our 
corpus, with a particular focus on spatial and temporal data. 


2 Manuscript dating 

The dates in colophons in the Tai Lii and Tai Khun manuscripts under investiga¬ 
tion can be divided into at least three categories: 


2.1 Date when the scribe started writing the text of the 
manuscript 

In our corpus there are very few examples of colophons giving the date when the 
scribe started the writing process. Usually the only temporal information pro¬ 
vided is the date on which the copying of a manuscript was completed. The sys¬ 
tem of dating consists of different components. A complete dating formula would 
comprise the following elements: 

Tai year/Culasakaraja (CS)/month/lunar day/Mon day/Tai day/auspicious moment/time of the day 

In general, we have found very rare instances where the dating of colophons is 
complete and contains all eight components outlined above. Sometimes only one 
or two components are provided, usually the Culasakaraja. 7 8 

Example: MS 1 Kam khap khao mahawong taeng on dinmfmjm'ramiei'io'ou (‘The 
Epic Poem of Mahawong Taeng On’). s 

The scribe mentioned the date on which he started and finished copying the text. 
He spent 45 days copying the manuscript altogether, but did not work on every 
one of those days because he sometimes had other commitments or was ill. 


7 The Culasakaraja (Thai: cunlasakkarat ) is a lunisolar calendar derived from the Burmese cal¬ 
endar. It came into use in large parts of mainland Southeast Asia during the period of Burmese 
political dominance in the sixteenth century. It was used by most kingdoms and principalities 
in the region until the late nineteenth century and even beyond; see Saimong 1981. 

8 In this article, I have assigned a progressive label to each manuscript (e.g. MS 1, MS 2, etc. and 
MS Kh 1, MS Kh 2, etc.). For more information about individual items, see the bibliography. 
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Colophon: 


fmjnfiiijjw 

HBBtiiBiiS-Jiifi OTimauBQilifiiS'B'mnB 1374 «n iim ifd 

ilia 


tajjaiufiTOwentmi ub 
fin fuflu nsittfi ranvh sdiua 


n'minnnwa 


m 


yonQi'innfuii'lAiBJJBfl ujmniiiJiQoaijmiulwjj'fifj umlwjHlmuiQfimBmuViitraiaioa 


uenjutnirantnumi 


45 'imMammira 


[This manuscript with the title] Kam lchap khao mahawong taeng on is my own, Mai Kham 
of Ban Seo in Moeng Pong. Anyone [who wants to] borrow [this manuscript] should return 
it afterwards, please. I finished copying [it] in the tao si year, CS 1374, in the eighth [lunar] 
month, on the fifteenth waning moon day, a Monday - [the Tai say] a kot set day - at the 
auspicious time of 6, at noon, 5 past 12.1 spent a very long time on it - 45 days - because 
on some days I did not copy it as I had to attend a house-warming party or I fell ill. 9 


2.2 Date on which the scribe finished writing the text of the 
manuscript 

Usually, the information that is reported is the date on which the scribe com¬ 
pleted the manuscript. 

Example: MS 8 Wetsanddn cadok namin'! in tin (‘Vessantara Jataka’) 10 


Colophon: 


iWieMs: i364 «n tin n QtSruluiJii'lfl 9 fin umu 

o'24 111 37 O' *5 -=5 37 

qmjfh lei 19 smifimunua 


1 Trmmtts 


[The copying of this manuscript] has been completed in the Tao Sa-nga year, CS 1364, in the 
eleventh month, on the ninth waxing day, 11 a Sunday - the Tai [say] the Rai Set day - at the 
auspicious constellation of nineteen. 


9 In the translations provided in this article, I have applied the following conventions: round 
brackets are used for the author’s own explanations, whereas square brackets indicate additions 
to the text by the author. Tai terms are put in italics. Whenever the original text gives numbers 
in Tai Lii numerals, the translation uses Arabic numerals. 

10 The Pali work called Vessantara Jataka (Thai: Maha Chat, ‘the great existence’) contains the 
most popular stories of the Buddha’s past lives. The story is about a compassionate prince, 
Vessantara, who gives away everything he owns, including his children, thereby displaying the 
virtue of perfect charity; see Gombrich and Cone 1977. 

11374 Bhadrapada 9 = Sunday, 15 November 2002. 
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In some cases, mulberry-paper manuscripts might have been copied from palm- 
leaf manuscripts comprising many fascicles (Thai: phuk tin). The content is di¬ 
vided into many parts, each of which has a colophon. In the example below, the 
colophon reports the date on which the scribe finished copying the first, fourth 
and seventh fascicles. This enables us to calculate the period of time he spent 
copying the manuscript. After completing the first fascicle, the scribe needed an¬ 
other nine days before finishing the fourth fascicle. Then he spent around thir¬ 
teen days working on and completing the seventh fascicle. 

Example: MS 4 Totsa panha alongpae kham nmkmioaO'Umsfh (‘Ten Questions 
of the Golden Goat [Who Is the] Bodhisattva’) 

dfilaldu Hri 0 

mi uiiiwfj Ejouumltt wm ajvmr no 
laa Isrmu ihu ucmanin uaijvmieniuiaraia 
vmfiitasenTignfl nJumsoh mfiinn ua 
137(1/7) iSu i ci^ 13 fruimuoi ua 
msm n 311m umj ua i 

dfilalylu Hfl 4 ) 

aii an uuia 9 ?n 15 ifiu ua oauiaiHenamarim 
mjfltnumj 3 urn ua i 
1371 «n lau s Imi 7 fin ua 


aii ms rmmti 

mnusmifn mnala s anirlnm w s uiiwjjaouioialawaioia-3 woSitastnikyi uauua 
aniafir “ffiua mnusminjoEn 3 am ^inTOiainmrairuiuauHmm imsfliumimi 4wn 
mtrajj 7 wnua <137(1 rauonijfbflb wu sdaTionufii en 4 fin laiua 

Colophon of fascicle 1 : 

Sadhu. Merit. I ask for religious benefit from the donation of this manuscript. May I get hap¬ 
piness in this life and my next lives. May I be endowed with a handsome appearance and 
wisdom. May I become a person who knows the scholars of the country. 

I finished copying [this manuscript] in the year [CS] 1371, on the thirteenth waning day of 
the seventh month. 12 


12 1371 Vaishaka 28 = Thursday, 21 May 2009. 
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Colophon of fascicle 4: 

Sadhu Sadhu. At 15 minutes past 9. May this be of benefit. 

Mo Ya Sam Kaeo copied [this manuscript]. 

Colophon of fascicle 7: 

Sadhu Sadhu. I finished copying [this manuscript] at 8 o’clock. I copied [it] for religious ben¬ 
efit (phala anisong). May I become a person endowed with intelligence. I, the scribe, [whose 
name is] Mo Ya Sam Kaeo, copied [this manuscript] from a master copy in Moeng Yang. [The 
manuscript entitled] Pae Kham (‘Golden Boat’) of our country has four fascicles, [while the 
corresponding manuscript] of Moeng Yang has seven fascicles. The copying was competed 
in the year [CS] 1371, on the fourth waning day of the seventh month. 13 


2.3 Date on which the scribe/donor donated the manuscript 
to a monastery 

Theravada Buddhism is the most widespread belief among Tai Lii and Tai Khun 
people, so sponsoring and donating manuscripts to monasteries is regarded as 
both a privileged means of supporting and promoting Buddha’s teachings and a 
strategy by which the sponsor/donor can acquire merit. Therefore, the majority 
of Tai Lii and Tai Khun manuscripts have a religious content, ranging from ca¬ 
nonical texts and commentarial literature to Jataka stories 14 and Buddhist chron¬ 
icles. Such manuscripts would usually be kept in monastic libraries (ho trai). 
These manuscripts mostly record the date on which they were donated, some¬ 
times along with that of their ritual consecration. 

Example: MS 10 Tamnan that long cao ceng tuem dummqucnriTOim (‘The 
Chronicle of the Great Ceng Tuem Pagoda’) 15 - Ban Nam Kaeo Luang, Miiang Sing 
district, Luang Namtha province, 1959 


13 1371 Vaishaka 19 = Tuesday, 12 May 2009. 

14 The Jatakas are a collection of stories pertaining to the Buddha’s previous lives, both in hu¬ 
man and animal form. Although in the Theravada tradition, Jatakas form part of the Sutta Pitaka 
(a canonical work written in Pali), we also find numerous non-canonical Jataka tales composed 
in vernaculars throughout Southeast Asia. 

15 The actual pronunciation in the areas where Tai Lii is spoken is different from the orthography 
because the Tai Lii written language differs from the spoken language. The written language has 
diphthongs, whereas the spoken language only has monophtongs. For example, in written lan¬ 
guage, the word ‘great’ is luang, but in spoken language it is long. Moreover, some consonant 
letters are different from the consonant sounds, such as the aspirated consonant /te h /, which the 
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lErnramNn 1 ednunutto^wnufi nlinjrmfi 
wfiinaTmw s uioToiii‘uimio , mlisEn uagnmivu iSoihinoiMTOiraoilojJiiJuifiTO aniTOTO 3 
■m 4 uronJumiiuno 3 1321 «n ‘ueHenJueiJCna rbs’lDfhirih'n 

ucmemln oiisTOmimaTOimdurirnu ui™u 3 rbiJTOJenin}j ‘ueMaTOminsiiTOrum 1111100 

■ v si • ■* ■» ■* 

1011 3eon i 50 i wtnfm'minen'mnia 

The front cover folio [contains the title of] the religious chronicle of the great stupa of Chiang 
Turn (Tung), one fascicle, and of Ya khwan khao, one fascicle. These two fascicles are put 
together [in this manuscript]. As the leading initiator and devoted believer, I, Acan Khanan 
In Paya, and my two children, whose names are Ho In Dong (Hua In Duang) and I Pom, 
along with their three and four children respectively, have donated [this manuscript] to the 
three gems in the year [CS] 1321. 16 We ask that [this donation] will be a disposition helping 
us in this life and in the next existences until finally reaching nibbana. 17 Nibbanam para- 
mam sukham yacami. (We crave for nibbana as the highest stage of happiness.) May this 
lead us to real happiness and religious merit. The consecration ceremony was conducted 
on the fifteenth waxing day of the third month. 18 

Some manuscripts convey two different dates, namely the one on which the 
scribe finished writing his manuscript and that on which the manuscript was do¬ 
nated to the monastery. In the following example, the scribe completed the cop¬ 
ying process on the fourteenth waning day of the ninth month, as the first sen¬ 
tence of the colophon states. Thereafter, the colophon is continued in pencil, 
stating that the manuscript was donated to the monastery in ‘ [CS] 1338, on a wax¬ 
ing day, the Mon [say] a Wednesday of the eleventh [lunar] month’, correspond¬ 
ing to either 25 August, 1 September or 8 September 1976. 

Example: MS Kh 1 Phra Sing Long Chiang Mai Chronicle 0 1 v 1 v n 7 sfl 1 mi ni i i%nl mi. 
(‘The Chronicle of the Singha Buddha Image of Chiang Mai’) 


Himmmmicn jjotuto uotiau i?m 4301 nfn u?iuua inua 
hIuhmiuto TOWolnlmiuwiiimsmTOffflii snoim unimi rbiJ anil 
(MEJUfrasimtO) dTrafiimirann #1 mil fori to lit iTOiuas] nlummiimitn SormTO an 
mounusiiyumuMmiBidnniyTOUOTOilu TOiiniJOfinEiouimm tffmijjmsmu 


Tai Lii pronounces /tc/. For example, the word for ‘town/city’ in written language is chiang, but 
in spoken language it is ceng. 

16 CE 1959/60. 

17 Tai Lii and Tai Khiin texts usually prefer the Pali form nibbana to the more widely known 
Sanskrit term nirvana, which literally means ‘extinction’ and in the Buddhist context pertains to 
absolute freedom from desire. It constitutes the highest and ultimate goal of all Buddhist aspira¬ 
tions; see Nyanatiloka 2004: 123. 

18 1321 Pausha 15 = Wednesday, 13 January 1960. 
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fljjvnmsynvaruilufuidTOimm ynimioil 133s ni 11 uruiJUTmjifi 

Mtnfiuivmifnnunin1a?TH|iuvien^i(a0w aidudismimuCS'lnua 

I finished copying [this manuscript] on the fourteenth waning day of the ninth month. I ask 
for religious benefit. May I see the four previous Buddhas. Nibbanam paramam sukkham. 
(Nibbana is the highest stage of happiness.) 

(Written in pencil) the principle initiators are Lung Sai of Moeng Ma and his wife, Nang Suk, 
along with their children. May we all obtain the three kinds of happiness in finally entering 
into nibbana as the most supreme state. They donated [this manuscript] to the Rajathan 
Long Wat In monastery in [CS] 1338, on the full-moon day of the eleventh month, the Mon 
[say] a Wednesday. 19 

The year of the writing process is not stated in the colophon, but we assume it is 
the same as the year of donation. Therefore, it ought to be safe to suggest that 
around 47 days elapsed between the compilation and the donation. However, this 
case cannot be taken as a model, as other examples show that the donation could 
have happened immediately after the compilation or long after that. In the man¬ 
uscript entitled (MS 14) Pha cao lep lok (‘The Legend of the Buddha’s Journeys 
around the World’) from Moeng Hai (Sipsong Panna), for instance, the colophon 
on the front cover page says ‘[The manuscript] was donated in the rai cai year, 
[C]S 1358, on the full-moon day of the fifth month’, and the colophon on the back 
cover page says ‘The writing/copying [of the manuscript] was finished in the rai 
cai year, [C]S 1358, on the twelfth waxing day of the fifth month’. In other words, 
the donation took place only three days after the manuscript was compiled. In 
contrast, in the manuscript entitled (MS 15) Pathama puen lok cadok (‘Jataka 
about the Creation of the World’) from Miiang Sing, the colophon tells us that the 
writing process was finished in CS 1353, on the twelfth waning day of the fifth 
month (1353 Phalguna 27 or Monday, 30 March 1992), while the donor donated 
the manuscript in CS 1354, on the fifth waning day of the eleventh month (1353 
Bhadrapada 20 or Wednesday, 16 September 1992). This means that this manu¬ 
script was donated almost half a year after the scribe finished writing it. 

Furthermore, Volker Grabowsky and I have found some remarkable cases in 
which several dates are found in the same manuscript. A manuscript called Horn 
phithikam tang tang, for example - a multiple-text manuscript containing differ¬ 
ent ritual texts over 145 pages - was written in two periods. The first date records 
the year in which the manuscript was written by the monk, Phra Thera Dhamma 
Pannasa (CE 1908). He wrote the manuscript for himself, as he explicitly points 
out. His handwriting ends on the 29th page of the manuscript. Then, a further 


19 1338 Bhadrapada 15 = Wednesday, 8 September 1976. 
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scribe added another text to the same manuscript. We know the identity of this 
second scribe from the second colophon appearing at the end of the manuscript. 
It states: ‘This manuscript is mine - my name is Nan Thera Saeng Wong. I wrote 
it in CE 197T. That happened 63 years after the manuscript was originally writ¬ 
ten/copied. 

Example: MS 7 Hompithikam tang tang riufiiirmiiv-fn'i (‘Collection of Rituals’) - 
Ban Nam Kaeo Luang, Miiang Sing district, Luang Namtha province 

luilmmjtT0'3‘uii sfh Tumiim mflualuoSnoutToulufliamiirauNmuoiemi 
uniucnriiJumcnitaii fiuoulfiomnamiummjoanJunMn'Koamsuoanu 
m fliiSniastnunai fmhmmmmmuci ainim q 01mm q 100100 . 

oJnmmmj -dionnitni iwusimiilifmuiil'U) 

unouiTi nninehi q uoimnuitimemi 

orunniimlmi) 


1333ifm sun 301 mmiira 


Colophon (at the beginning of the text): 

This manuscript is owned by me, Thera Dhammapannasa Bhikkhu, who created {sang) 20 it 
for myself in the year CS 1270, in the eighth waxing day of the twelfth month. 21 1 am an abbot 
teaching the religion ( sasana ) [according to the tradition] of the northern country at Wat 
Nam Kaeo Luang in difficult times. Those who have devoted themselves to religion are very 
few in number. It is deteriorating as the novices (pha ndi) do not eat at the appropriate time; 
they eat whenever they like. It is really very difficult, so difficult. 

Front cover folio (passage in Lao script written with a blue ballpoint pen, collo¬ 
quially called a ‘magic marker’ in Thai): 

[The proposals for] overcoming calamities and [achieving] satisfying results are from Nan 
Thera Saengwong. 


20 A phu sang, literally the ‘maker’ of a manuscript. This term refers to the person who sponsors 
the making of the manuscript by employing a scribe before the manuscript is donated (thawai or 
than ) to a monastery or to monks. However, in the above context, the scribe (phu taem or phu 
likkhita ) and the sponsor are one and the same person. 

211270 Asvina 8 = Saturday, 3 October 1908. 
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Colophon (end of the text): 

I, Acan Nan Thera [Saengwong], dedicated [this manuscript] to [Ban] Nam Kaeo [Luang] in 
the year [CS] 1333, on the third waxing day of the sixth month. 22 

Moreover, in some of our corpus manuscripts, the scribe inserted his biography 
in between the main texts. In the example below, the scribe is a monk. He noted 
his birthday, the date when he was ordained as a Buddhist monk, the date when 
he rose to the higher ranks of the Sangha (lit., ‘association’, ‘assembly’, referring 
to the Buddhist monastic community of ordained monks and novices) and the 
last date is the date when he wrote this manuscript. 

Example: MS 2 Kammathan mjjjgjnu (‘Buddhist Meditation’, in Pali ‘Kamma- 
thana’) 

alrsTiwud'iJimrnatifiennlar) 

anfmn'lfl 1274 eh ilihieh't'o rllrnirm 06 eh Meiim ; 1295 eh 

rlihfhm illuminei ileum m 7 m inmu 7 i lu£iT'urieu!’i flurinniim ; annnKlfl 129s 
eh ilim'ialf inueneunei iluilrn nuantmifh urmu 3'lnTU(ieh?)u 3 ’i flunJumtmici 
; flnnnu'lfl 131 eh iliiniiLh fiunJuamm : annn s K'll 133 eh ilfmrlef ■uunJuariiei; 

<v via* q/ di o 1 in 3 ; 4 =a/=si vi <4 y A o i vi i 32 

1315 imm m'HAn'H'mJ iaow tniw nfnmmiJwfimmmtniiti// 

qj il , 

a/ 111 a* a/ <41 o a' <4<4|V| <41 <4 <4 -=S o 

wnnmlfi 136, en ihimu mmilrm imu .n nju 9 m 

ulunjjjjgs'mOfm'hJira ; 


I was born in [C]S 1274, 23 the tao cai Dhamma year [which is] a ruang rao Tai year, at the 
auspicious time of 6. In the ka rao Dhamma year [which is] a moeng met Tai year, [CS] 1295, 
on the seventh waning day of the second [lunar] month, the Mon [say] a Saturday, the Tai 
[say] a rat rao day, 24 1 was ordained as a Buddhist monk; in the rawai cai Dhamma year 
[which is] a kat met Tai year, [CS] 1298, on the twelfth waxing day of the first [lunar] month, 
the Mon [say] a Tuesday, the Tai [say] a tao sa-nga day, 25 1 became a thera 26 ; in the ka pao 
Dhamma year, [CS] 13I111, 27 1 became a sami 28 ; in the ruang sai Dhamma year, [CS] 13[1]3, 29 1 
became a [high-ranking member of the] Sangha. In the ka sai Dhamma year [which is] a 


22 1333 Caitra 23 = Friday, 17 March 1972. 

23 CE 1912/13. 

24 Friday, 24 November 1933. 

25 Tuesday, 27 October 1936. 

26 Usually the title of a monk who has been ordained for more than ten years already. 

27 CE 1949/50. 

28 Sanskrit: svamin, literally ‘master’, refers to a higher rank in the Sangha hierarchy above the 
thera level. 

29 CE 1951/52. 
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moeng mao Tai year, [CS] 1315, on the eleventh waxing day of the fourth [lunar] month, 30 1 
became a khuba , 31 In CS 13[1]6, in the leap sanga Dhamma year [which is] a poek si Tai year, 
on the ninth waxing day of the eleventh month, 32 1 wrote this manuscript, Kammathana. 


3 Placing manuscripts in a locational context 

In colophons of Tai Lii and Tai Khun manuscripts, places usually appear together 
with the names of scribes or donors. If manuscripts are not too old, it is very use¬ 
ful to look for scribes who are still alive so they can be interviewed. In the follow¬ 
ing example, the manuscript mentions the name of the scribe and the names of 
the scribe’s 21 informants and their places. 

Example: MS 5 Khao nitan satsana moeng long atikamma latthabuli thon sam 
finumutnmnijkjm aimjjjfgjul inn 3 (‘Religious legends of Moeng Long 
Atikamma Rathapuri, vol. 3 ’) 

(MUIllfl) 

mjTvhjmmm miurnimininiiiidiihiiriiJii 
igfui 01000111 3 

lutitid? 01011011100 nWiMuniiTbdiiSidii 
muif 0utufJi)W0Vm0 135601 110 iitiulirfuiiiiim 
trnri 

inminriuDi 

uuuuimnu0h1incntnimiici Hduioimnduni^iJiioEnliifjmtil^im rtaunnmiiiii 
if0iiiii,¥10010011 iinur[£i0i.0iEimtimi if0W0ii.0i00°iHi if0iuu,iiiniiuiif0ii|ii,'iiiiiiiuii 
if 01111, lioiirmlu if 0itu, ¥10101110111110001 if 0itu, liommmiimi if 0itu, ummuuliW 
if 0111011,minify uni 1101. U0i0i00iuirii uiiii¥l00i,¥10101111111110001 unii¥j00i, 0101100 
U11111I00-1, ii'oiminiimi. mmi[Hii 0 ]iirii unintei. ¥10011011 uni UJ001. ¥10101110101 

U 1 Ul¥] 001,11111111101011 U 11100 lf 0 ,¥l' 0011 ll¥l 1 U 1 Ul¥l 001 . ¥100111011 U 1 UUI 001 

[The front cover page] 

The front page of the manuscript bears the title Khao Nithan Sasana Moeng Long Atikamma 
Rattha Buri, part 3 


30 Sunday, 14 February 1954. 

31 The honorary title of a senior monk who is both of greater age and has already been ordained 
for quite a long period. A khuba (Thai: khruba ) would need to behave as a model monk and is in 
charge of a wide range of activities in the monastic order. 

32 Monday, 6 September 1954. 
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I, the scribe, [called] Caiya Sari Ai Saeng Noi, father of Kham Lue of Foei Lung village, in 

Moeng Long. I copied it for my household in the year [CS] 1356. 33 

[Preface] 

I spent many months copying this manuscript. The people who gave me the information 
[regarding the legends] are Khanan Phaeng Moeng [from] Chiang Can, Pho Ai Tun [from] 
Ban Foei Lung, Ai Chai Khon [from] Chiang Long, Ai Kham Pung [from] Chiang Mun, 
Khanan Ping [from] Chiang Mun, Khanan Ban [from] Chiang Can, Pho Thao Cabo [from] 
Chiang Nai, Pho Thao Daeng Mo Ya [from] Chiang Nai, Po Thao Na Kham Daeng [from] 
Chiang Nai, Po Thao Bun Noi [from] Chiang Long, Khanan Coi [from] Ban Thong, Po Thao 
On Kaeo [from] Ban Foei Lung, Po Thao Bun Mo Ya [from] Ban Foei Lung, Ai Coi [from] Ban 
Foei Lung, Po Thao Can Thao, Khanan No Kaeo [from] Ban Foei Lung, Po I Mon [from] Ban 
Foei Lung, Po Thao Daeng Sing [from] Ban Foei Lung, Khanan Taeng Yong [from] Ban Tong 
Khii, Po On Paeng [from] Ban Foei Lung and Po Kham Long [from] Ban Foei Lung. 

In the following example, the name and place of residence of the former owner of 
the manuscript are stated in the colophon. He is identified as a monk called 
Duang Saeng who previously lived in Myanmar. Afterwards, a monk called Khan- 
thawathi Bhikkhu bought this manuscript at the price of eleven piastres, which 
is equivalent to 55 yuan, in order to donate it to the monastery of Ratchathan Wat 
Long Moeng Long in the northwestern Lao province of Luang Namtha. 

Example: MS 3 Puttha boek unimn (‘Opening [the eyes] of the [image of] Bud¬ 
dha’) 


(iwu^TEnJinmuiJfumftuiNU) 
n 0 u Tj n b m tm u i si u srrfirr u b i ri fi rTU 

nintinvicnrfiainicnriiinIhianiurnfnrimrijni'KnI'H ijhnenn ilcnmia fiirm n 
mrulumln miuliiframfl ssufm uouhitinJumunn cnTOiuiVmcnrmrcibr 

Colophon (before the beginning of the text, written in dry, dark blue ink): 

I, Khandhawadi Bhikkhu Phra Cai, abbot of Wat Don Long, purchased this Phuttha boek 
manuscript from Phra Duang Saeng at Ban Sao Flai in Moeng Phayak in the ruang met year 
[CS 1353] at the price of 11 piastres, which is equivalent to 55 yuan. I donated it to the mon¬ 
astery of Wat Long Moeng Long. 


33 CE 1994/95. 
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4 Paratexts in different scripts 

One element that might help to identify manuscripts in terms of time and space 
pertains to the scripts used in Tai Lii (and Tai Khiin) manuscripts. Tai Lii has two 
systems of script called the old Tai Lii script and the new Tai Lii script, which 
developed from the old one. The basic difference between these two competing 
scripts is in the orthography. The old Tai Lii script (Fig. 3) follows the Indian tra¬ 
dition of lining consonants, vowels and tone markers. Vowels can be positioned 
around the initial consonant and tone markers always appear above the initial 
consonants, while final consonants can be placed either beneath, behind or 
above the initial consonants or vowels. On the other hand, the new Tai Lii ortho¬ 
graphy breaks radically with the Indian tradition (Fig. 4). Here the consonants, 
vowels and tone markers are all placed on the same line. The new, simplified sys¬ 
tem was introduced by the Chinese authorities throughout Sipsong Panna in 
1955, 34 so when we find manuscripts written in the new Tai Lii script or the new 
script being mixed with the old one, we might be able to roughly determine the 
date and age of the manuscripts. 

Moreover, one interesting characteristic feature of Tai Lii manuscripts is the 
use of other scripts along with the traditional Dhamma script. There are several 
Tai groups whose settlements are situated at the interstices of the zone domi¬ 
nated by the Tai Lii language (written in the Tai Lii variant of the Dhamma script) 
and the zone where the Tai Noe language is dominant (a language written in the 
Lik Hto Ngouk script of the Chinese Shan). Although the local dialects in Tai-in- 
habited areas of Simao such as Gengma and Moeng Ting are very close to the Tai 
Noe language spoken in Dehong, we find a significant number of manuscripts in 
these counties written in Dhamma script, most of which contain religious texts. 


34 See He Shaoying et al. 2008: 215; Isra 2001:459-60. The simplified alphabet abolished Pali con¬ 
sonants, banned the use of ligatures as well as of subscript and superscript symbols that are a typ¬ 
ical feature of the Dhamma script, “simplified” the shape of the remaining consonant and vowel 
characters, and lined up consonants, vowels and tone markers in one and the same line. Since then, 
the younger generation has been educated exclusively in the new script, which is also used for 
typesetting vernacular books and newspapers. 
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Fig. 3: Manuscript written in old Tai Lii script and orthography (MS 11). Photograph by Volker 
Grabowsky. 
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Fig. 4: The printed book in the new Tai Lii script and orthography (MS 5). Photograph by Volker 
Grabowsky. 
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Paratexts such as marginal notes and colophons are frequently written in Lik Hto 
Ngouk. The mulberry-paper manuscript MS 9 Lik hong khwan khon anao-MiTtymi. 
(‘Ceremony for Calling the Guardian Spirits of Persons’) 35 from Gengma, for ex¬ 
ample, has the main text written in the Tai Lii variant of the Dhamma script, with 
its titles and colophons written variously in Lik Hto Ngouk script (alias Tai Noe 
script), Shan script and Burmese script (Fig. 5). The title folio (lr) is written in Tai 
Noe script, on the recto side (lv) the first line is also written in Tai Noe script, 
followed by a line written in Shan script: ‘Ceremony for Calling the Guardian Spir¬ 
its of Persons, as already mentioned’. 36 Then the year of copying, [CS] 1367 (CE 
2005), is again written in Tai Noe script. A few lines later, a Pali phrase inscribed 
in Burmese script is inserted into a Tai Noe text. It reads: Namo tassa bhagavato 
arahato sammasa buddhassa. 



Fig. 5: The manuscript entitled Lik hong khwan khon (MS 9) showingthe colophon written in Lik Hto 
Ngouk script (Tai Noe script), Shan script and Burmese script. Photograph by Volker Grabowsky. 


35 In traditional Tai beliefs, a khwan is an invisible spirit that lives within each person and is 
responsible for psychological and spiritual well-being. Losing one's khwan is thought to cause 
health or mental problems. Unfortunately, a khwan gets frightened easily and any scary or un¬ 
nerving experiences can easily cause it to flee the body. To keep a khwan inside one’s body, or 
to coax it back once it has fled from it, it is necessary to feel safe, peaceful and at ease. 

36 The transcription of the Shan text into Thai script is dflShTHUflUTlIlJldl. 
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The colophon at the end of the manuscript starts with a line written in Shan script 
stating that the text ‘Ceremony for Calling the Guardian Spirits of Persons has 
been finished’. 37 

In the same vein, some manuscripts in bilingual Tai Noe villages in Miiang 
Sing, northern Laos, such as the village of Nam Kaeo Luang, have colophons writ¬ 
ten in several scripts. For instance, a mulberry-paper manuscript entitled Tam¬ 
nan phaya tham ha pha ong has a long colophon that is mostly written in Tai Lii 
script, but also contains three passages in Burmese, Shan, and Lao scripts. MS 13 
Tamnan phaya tham ha pha ong minumstntniiirmiseiff (‘The Chronicle of Five 
Phaya Tham’) from Luang Namtha province (CE 1975) also has its main content 
written in Tai Lii script, with its first colophon written in Shan and Tai Lii scripts 
and its second colophon written in modern Lao script (Fig. 6). 



Fig. 6: The manuscript entitled Tamnan phaya tham ha pha ong (MS 13), the first colophon 
written in Shan and Tai Lii scripts, and the second colophon written in modern Lao script. 
Source: Digital Library of Lao Manuscripts. 


37 The transcription of the Shan text into Thai script is dflShlWlinuUfU^lfmildl. 
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5 Other means of locating manuscripts 

Notwithstanding the helpful insights obtained from the analysis of paratexts, 
other non-textual features must also be taken into consideration when recon¬ 
structing the temporal and spatial features of manuscripts. What we want to 
stress here is the importance that a comprehensive approach to both textual and 
non-textual features can have in the study of manuscripts. In the following para¬ 
graphs we analyse features of the writing supports and substances used as well 
as aspects concerning page layout and ask how they can help us locate manu¬ 
scripts in space and time. 


5.1 Materials for writing manuscripts (paper, ink) 

In 2012, Volker Grabowsky and I made a field trip to southern Yunnan in China. 
We found a surprisingly large number of manuscripts written on industrial paper 
in black ink and/or ballpoint pen. Furthermore, we also found photocopies of 
older mulberry-paper manuscripts. 

The oldest extant manuscript in our corpus (MS 11) is written on industrial 
paper and contains an astrological treatise called Pop Pakkatiin (‘Calendar’). Ac¬ 
cording to its colophon, this manuscript was finished in 1983 and was copied by 
Cao Maha Khanthawong (1925-2013), a former government employee from an 
aristocratic background who became a productive scribe after retirement as well 
as a scholar who was very knowledgeable about the history and culture of 
Sipsong Panna. Cao Maha Khanthawong copied numerous secular texts into 
notebooks and onto industrial paper. Moreover, a number of manuscript copies 
are being kept in a wooden casket at Rajathan Long monastery (MS 12) situated 
in the city quarter of Ban Chiang Lan, Chiang Rung. These are photocopies from 
older mulberry manuscripts that still exist or have been lost. Another case is a 
manuscript (MS 6) recording the dynastic history of Chiang Rung (1160-1950). It 
is owned by Ai Saeng Kham (born in 1932), a prolific elderly scribe and collector 
of manuscripts from Ban Mong Mangrai, a village situated on the outskirts of 
Chiang Rung City. The front and back cover page of this manuscript are made of 
mulberry paper. They contain the title of the text and include a statement of own¬ 
ership mentioning the owner’s name and year of acquisition (1999). However, the 
main text is not handwritten, but printed in the Dhamma script on industrial pa¬ 
per. The traditional whirlwind binding, however, makes the manuscript appear 
genuine. 
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5.2 Layout of manuscripts 

During our field study we identified several Tai Lii manuscripts in Yunnan that 
were influenced by modern printing technology introduced once the Communist 
Party of China had risen to power in Yunnan (1950). However, in the areas of 
northern Laos inhabited by Tai Lii, such as Miiang Sing, traditional manuscript 
culture does not seem to have changed that much. Printing technology had prob¬ 
ably not spread into the countryside at that time. 

With regard to the layout of Tai Lii manuscripts, we observed that Tai Lii 
manuscripts produced before the Cultural Revolution are usually written in scrip- 
tio continua, that is, in a continuous flow of letters without the separation of 
words, sentences and paragraphs. In contrast, manuscripts from the post-1980 
period exhibit the influence of modern printed books: many of these later manu¬ 
scripts contain tables of contents, prefaces, headings and sub-headings followed 
by new paragraphs. 

We also found four Tai Khiin manuscripts, namely MS Kh 5 (multiple texts), 
MS Kh 2 ( Namasap Pajitti), MS Kh 3 ( Namasap Pariwan ) and MS Kh 4 ( Wisakha 
Thassawong) from the archive of Chiang Mai Rajabhat University, which were 
copied on the orders of a high-ranking monk. These manuscripts are noteworthy, 
as the page immediately preceding the main text consists of a colophon - which 
is otherwise usually found at the end of the main text - and a table of contents. 
At present, we cannot find a convincing explanation of the peculiar feature of this 
manuscript. Remarkably, a photograph of the high-ranking monk is glued on the 
page on which the colophon is written in all these manuscripts (Fig. 7). 

Example: MS Kh 4 Wisakha Thassawong atrmmtflmtT. 

mjiimm'iCl rmaiiDfunann msunifnaniinnncmuir mpinUTVHieiAvm 
luilnVim iiwanfmiflsi 1331 «n ilm 7 t 00 n 6 ah armne-mii 

Infujj'jmjji (tnf'h'lfi s ai rmTAnniTBla 2513 itn mnnJuninimiMEnfmhmjiamu 

‘U0U0iiluHcis0iBf(r0uil?sia| enmifi Burrm omonS 

Colophon (before the beginning of the text): 

This manuscript was donated by the faithful monk Phra Maha Kuru Khruba Dhammakatha 

Sunthon, the abbot of Com Mai monastery, in CS 1331, BE 2513, 38 in the sixth waxing day of 


38 BE = Buddhist Era. In Thailand, Laos and Cambodia, the Buddhist Era starts one year after 
the Buddha passed away. In Myanmar, India and Sri Lanka, however, the Era starts one day after 
the Buddha passed away. Therefore, 1 BE in Thailand, Laos and Cambodia corresponds to 543 
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the seventh month, the Mon [say] a Tuesday, the Tai [say] a moeng mao day, at the auspi¬ 
cious moment of 8, when the consecration ceremony was performed. I hope this will bring 
me a reward of merit. Nibbanam yacami. (We crave for nibbana .) 



Fig. 7: The table of contents, colophon and photograph of the high-ranking monk who ordered 
the manuscript to be copied appeared at the beginning of Wisakha Thassawong (MS Kh 4). 
Source: Archive of Chiang Mai Rajabhat University. 


6 Concluding remarks 

In Tai Lii and Tai Khiin manuscript cultures paratexts, in particular colophons, 
exhibit characteristic features which provide information about the date and time 
when the scribe started and/or finished copying his manuscript. In most cases, 
only the date and time when the copying process was finalised are stated, but 


BCE, whereas 1 BE in Myanmar, India and Sri Lanka is equivalent to 544 BCE (Visudh Busyakul 
2004: 468-478). For this article, the author has calculated the eras in terms of the Thai, Lao and 
Cambodian system; 2014 CE is equivalent to 2557 BE, for example. 
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there are a few cases in which paratexts mention both the date when the scribe 
started the writing process and when he finished it. This enables us to calculate 
the number of days needed for writing the whole manuscript or parts of it. Fur¬ 
thermore, colophons also exhibit a refined system of dating and reveal the names 
of the scribes, donors and sponsors as well as the names of locations where the 
manuscripts were produced. 

In the case of manuscripts produced during the last twenty years, this data 
was very helpful in identifying the scribes, many of whom are still alive and active 
despite being in their seventies or eighties, enabling us to visit them at their 
homes where the manuscripts originated. Volker Grabowsky, who studied the 
colophons of the Tai Lii manuscripts kept in the Payap University archive (Chiang 
Mai, Thailand), found that according to their colophons, some manuscripts date 
to around the last twenty years. In February 2014, he undertook a field trip to 
Sipsong Panna to meet three scribes whose names appear on the colophons: Ai 
Khan Kaew in Moeng Long, Cao Maha Buntan in Moeng Hai and Cao Maha Suri- 
yawong in Chiang Rung (Jinghong JJc#(). He conducted interviews with them in 
their residences and had the opportunity to photograph manuscripts in their per¬ 
sonal collection. 

Furthermore, it is not only the kind of writing support used for scripts (in our 
case study, this was mulberry paper and industrial paper) that is crucial for lo¬ 
cating a specific manuscript in space and time, but the layout, too. Most if not all 
of the manuscripts produced after the Cultural Revolution show the influence of 
printing technology. Moreover, there are paratexts other than colophons as well 
as structural elements that are worth studying, such as the insertion of Chinese, 
Shan and Burmese characters. In a number of instances, especially in manu¬ 
scripts containing historiographical texts, we find even longer Chinese, Shan or 
Burmese words written in the Dhamma script. Such “curiosities” reflect the fact 
that many Tai people in the cultural domain of the Dhamma script in the Upper 
Mekong were fluent in more than one dialect or language and were able to read 
and write several scripts, such as variants of the Dhamma script, as well as scripts 
of neighbouring languages. They were also quite mobile, even when the region 
came under the competing sovereignties of modern nation states. 
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Tai Lti manuscripts 

MS 1: Kam khap khao mahawong taeng on (IllllJfhllJVmifllieilEiOll (The Epic Poem of Ma- 
hawongTaeng On). Tai Lu mulberry-paper manuscript copied and owned by Ai Mai Kham, 
Ban Seo, Moeng Phong. 66 fols. (CE 2013). 

MS 2: Kammathan fUlJjgjTU (Kammathana). MoengTing. Mulberry-paper manuscript written 
in Tai Lu script, Wat Kun Nong, Moeng Ting, Gengma county. 75 fols. (CE 1954). 

MS 3: Puttha boek ItYlllitn (Foundings of the Buddha). Tai Lit manuscript from Wat Long Phak- 
ham, Luang Namtha, Laos. Tai Lu mulberry-paper manuscript, 49 fols. (undated). 

MS 4: Totsa panha along pae kham Hf(lIfyvn0001lfflSf?l Tai mulberry-paper manuscript, writ¬ 
ten in Tai LU script from Wat Ban Lan, Moeng Laem, Simao, Yunnan. 48 fols. (CE 2008?). 

MS 5: Khao nitan satsana moeng long atikamma latthabuli thon sam rflTUTlTUtfltfUllBlfni 
oBfUllligjljl 0114 3 (Religious legends of Moeng Long Atikamma Rathapuri, vol. 3). Tai Lu 
mulberry-paper manuscript written and owned by Ai Saeng Noi, Ban Foei Lung, Moeng 
Long, 74 fols. (1994). p 

MS 6: Pop pun moeng ceng hung HOimfuBll? Ellil (The Chronicle of Chiang Rung). Tai LU man¬ 
uscript, Ai Saeng Kham (Ban Mong Mangrai), Yunnan province. 34 fols. (CE 1999). 

MS 7: Horn pithikam tang tang =) (Collection of Ceremonies), Ban Nam Kaeo Lu¬ 

ang, Miiang Sing district, Luang Namtha province, 145 fols. (CE 1908). 

MS 8: Wetsandon cadok i1ft?lL10Tin0n (Vessantara Jataka), Wat Ban Nakham, Miiang Sing dis¬ 
trict, Luang Namtha province, 217 fols. (CE 2002). 

MS 9: Lik hong khwan khon (Ceremony for Calling the Guardian Spirits of People) 

^ 27 qj 

0000111111014. Wat Kun Nong, Moeng Ting, Gengma county, Yunnan province. 86 fols. (CE 
2005). 

MS 10: Tamnan that long cao ceng turn fhintlllfltlcniirHTOl'ilLI (Chronicle of the Great Stupa 
of ChiangTiim), Miiang Sing district, Luang Namtha province, CE 1959, PLMP Code: 03 02 
02 13 004 07,13 fols. 

MS 11: Pop pakkhathun nouifnuilt! (Divination). Tai LU manuscript kept by Cao Maha Khan- 
thawong, Chiang Rung. 79 fols. (CE 1983). 

MS 12: Parami ihlli Tai LU manuscript, Wat Latcathan Long, Bang Chiang Lan, Chiang Rung, 
Yunnan province. 6 fols. (undated). 

MS 13: Tamnan phaya tham ha pha ong. fniniiHlStnillimi'IISOlfl (The Chronicle of Five 
Phaya Tham), Ban Nam Kaeo Luang, Miiang Sing district, Luang Namtha province, CE 
1975, PLMP Code: 03 02 02 13 012 00, 31 fols. 

MS 14: Pha cao lep lok. msmidOLllcin (The Legend of the Buddha’s Journeys around the 
World). Tai LU manuscript, Wat Long Cheng Hai, Moeng Hai, Yunnan province. 4 fols. (CE 
1991). 

MS 15: Pathama puen lok cadok. lloillltllEimnfin (Jataka about the Creation of the World). Ban 
Nam Kaeo Luang, Miiang Sing district, Luang Namtha province, CE 1991, PLMP Code: 
03020212006_00, 62 fols. 
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Tai Khun manuscripts 

Anatole Roger Peltier Collection 

MS Khl: Phra Sing Long Chiang Mai Chronicle eninilTtTsiSl'micnil?EJ^lvid. 142 fols. (CE1973). 
MS Kh2: Namasap Pajitti UIJJfWimlimiiEL 267 fols. (CE 1970). 

MS Kh3: Namasap Pariwan 1-7 bundles inuflVimR'JTJ tlfl ®-d>. 267 fols. (CE 1970) 

MS Kh4: Wisakha Thassavong T?Tm iTttflmtf 203 fols. (CE 1970) 

MS Kh5: (multiple texts). 267 fols. (CE 1972) 
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Giovanni Ciotti and Marco Franceschini 

Certain Times in Uncertain Places: 

A Study on Scribal Colophons 
of Manuscripts Written in Tamil 
and Tamilian Grantha Scripts 

1 Introduction 

In this article, we present the initial results of our ongoing collaborative research, 
which aims to produce a comprehensive study of colophons found in manuscripts 
written in Tamilian Grantha and/or Tamil scripts. 1 In keeping with the theme of the 
present volume, we have focused our investigation on the temporal and spatial 
data that are found in such colophons. 

The premises of our project are rooted in Marco Franceschini’s preparatory 
work for his forthcoming monograph on the evolution of Tamilian Grantha script 
as found in manuscripts from Tamil Nadu and neighbouring areas. It is evident that 
the results of this palaeographical research should be combined with other manu¬ 
script-related investigations, such as those conducted on colophons, in order to 
reach a thorough understanding of the features of the manuscript culture of that 
region - or, indeed, of any other regions. 

Before continuing, it is necessary to specify what we mean here by the term 
‘colophon’. In our understanding, this is a short paratext containing information 
about the production, internal organisation and storage of a particular manuscript. 
In this respect, one could name a colophon of this type a ‘scribal colophon’, since 
it is composed by scribes and generally relates to the material aspects of a specific 


The research for this article was carried out within the scope of the work conducted by (1) the SFB 
950 ‘Manuskriptkulturen in Asien, Afrika und Europa’ / Centre for the Study of Manuscript Cultures 
(CSMC), Hamburg, funded by the German Research Foundation (Deutsche Forschungsgemein- 
schaft, DFG) and (2) NETamil ‘Going From Hand to Hand: Networks of Intellectual Exchange in the 
Tamil Learned Traditions’, Hamburg / Pondicherry, founded by the European Research Council 
(ERC). Although this article is the result of a collaboration, and would not otherwise have existed in 
its present form, the authorship of sections 1, 2, 3, 5 and Appendix 2 should be attributed to Gio¬ 
vanni Ciotti and that of section 4 and Appendix 1 to Marco Franceschini. 


1 Tamilian Grantha is sometimes referred to as Grantha Tamil in the secondary literature. 
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manuscript. 2 Being a text in itself, a colophon is composed according to a set of 
more or less fixed conventions, which translate, for instance, into a formulaic use 
of the language (e.g. use of a specific lexicon, fixed invocations, etc.) and a number 
of graphic devices (e.g. puspikas and piUaiyar adz's 3 )- Colophons are among the 
main means by which scholars can outline the aspects characterising a manuscript 
culture - in the present case that of Tamil Nadu. In fact, they are the sources of a 
wide variety of data that are not only of a temporal and spatial nature, but which 
also pertain to the identities of the scribes and owners of manuscripts; the religious 
environment in which manuscripts were produced, the features of the language - 
or languages - used by the scribes (Wagner et al. 2013) and the categories into 
which literature was organised (e.g. colophons may contain labels used to name 
literary genres), etc. 4 As for the manuscript material under consideration here, col¬ 
ophons are quite rare. In the absence of an exhaustive statistical study, it is possible 
to estimate that only one manuscript in five to ten contains colophonic material 
(see also Wilden 2014: 363 for a similarly impressionistic account). 


2 The corpus 

The corpus that we decided to examine here is limited in extent, numbering a 
total of 45 colophons found in 28 manuscripts (see Appendix 2 for their transcrip¬ 
tions and translations). The discrepancy between the number of colophons and 


2 In the manuscript culture under investigation here, it is difficult to ascertain whether scribes 
used to reproduce colophons along with the texts of the manuscripts they were copying. In fact, we 
generally do not possess antigraphs. As far as dates are concerned, it seems that colophons were 
not copied very often. 

3 Puspikas (‘small flowers’) are floreal signs that are variously used in South Asian manuscripts, 
in order to mark sections of a text, such as its beginning, end and its subdivisions. On the other 
hand, pillaiyar culis (‘Ganesa’s trunk’) are peculiar to the manuscript culture of southern India, and 
are used both as section markers and as auspicious signs. 

4 Ever since we began our research, it has been clear to us that manuscripts written in other scripts 
such as Telugu and Grantha Malayalam should also be taken into account if we are to examine the 
manuscript culture of Tamil Nadu properly, if only for the reason that quite a number of manu¬ 
scripts written in Tamilian Grantha and/or Tamil scripts also contain short colophons written in the 
Telugu language and in Telugu script, e.g. RE45807 (see fn. 55). This means that in future we will 
welcome the collaboration of colleagues whose expertise can help us to enlarge the scope of our 
investigation towards a broader understanding of the manuscript culture of Tamil Nadu and, in¬ 
deed, of South India in general. 
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manuscripts stems from the fact that some of the latter are multiple-text manu¬ 
scripts, whereas others contain colophons that mark both the dates when the 
scribal activity began and when it ended. By building an ad hoc repertoire we 
intend to offer a first systematisation of the wide typological variety we have so 
far encountered. As a consequence, at present, we do not claim any statistical 
value for the results of our study, although this is, of course, a further aim that 
we will pursue in our ongoing investigation once we are able to deal properly 
with larger amounts of data. It goes without saying that adding more and more 
cases to our repertoire will challenge our first systematisation, possibly by reveal¬ 
ing new typologies of colophons. Thus, allowance must be made for a certain de¬ 
gree of flexibility in our ongoing research. 

Furthermore, one should note that the size of our corpus has been affected 
by the nature of the extant catalogues of manuscript collections preserved in var¬ 
ious libraries in Tamil Nadu. Unfortunately, they rarely record colophons in their 
entirety. The catalogues of the two main manuscript collections in Pondicherry 
are exceptions to this rule: the catalogue of the Institut fran^ais de Pondichery 
(IFP) in four volumes (Varadachari 1986,1987,1990; Grimal and Ganesan 2002), 
a remarkable piece of scholarship, indeed, which, however, does not encompass 
the whole collection; and the catalogue of the Ecole franchise d'Extreme-Orient 
(EFEO) in Pondicherry, which at present mainly consists of the unprinted sheets 
prepared by Pandit R. Varadadesikan and, again, does not feature the whole col¬ 
lection. We selected the majority of the colophons in our corpus from these two 
collections. Furthermore, we took the manuscripts written in Tamilian Grantha 
into consideration that belong to the collection held at the University Library of 
Cambridge (Marco Franceschini has recently compiled the first catalogue of these 
items for the Cambridge Sanskrit Manuscripts Project). As for manuscripts writ¬ 
ten in Tamil script, we were able to access images of palm-leaf manuscripts col¬ 
lected by the Cankam Project (EFEO, Pondicherry), including, in particular, the 
poems of the Cankam and KUkkanakku corpora. Finally, we also included one 
manuscript written in Tamilian Grantha held at the Leiden University Library 
(formerly the Van Manen Collectie). 

In the following article, manuscripts are referred to by their accession num¬ 
bers. Each of them bears a siglum that indicates the library in which they are held: 
RE for IFP, EO for EFEO, OR for Cambridge University Library, UVSL for U.V. 
Swaminathaiyar Library (Makamakopatyaya Taktar U. Ve. Caminataiyar Nul- 
nilai) in Chennai, and MS for Leiden University Library. 

Despite the usefulness of catalogues, for our study it has been necessary to 
check each manuscript in order to confirm (and not seldom amend) the recorded 
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data and to account for all the elements that we intend to study, given our defini¬ 
tion of a colophon. Catalogues, for instance, do not always regard invocations as 
part of colophons. This examination was possible thanks to the fact that most of 
the manuscripts studied here are available in digital form. In particular, the fact 
that both the IFP and the EFEO collections have been digitised in line with very 
high standards has given us the possibility of engaging extensively with such val¬ 
uable material. Bearing this in mind, the present article intends to show - to the 
best of the abilities of its authors - how important digitising collections is in fur¬ 
thering our understanding of manuscript cultures. 


3 Linguistic considerations 

From the linguistic point of view, the manuscripts we deal with contain text writ¬ 
ten in Sanskrit, Tamil and Manipravalam. The latter is a mix of the previous two, 
mostly blending the Sanskrit lexicon with Tamil morpho-syntax. 5 In this respect, 
Manipravalam could be considered as a highly Sanskritised register of Tamil, 
where the frequency of Sanskrit lexemes depends on the style of each author (see 
Venkatachari 1978). 

In order to write these languages, two scripts are generally used, namely 
Tamil script for the Tamil language and Tamilian Grantha for Sanskrit. When it 
comes to Manipravalam, the latter is mostly employed, but cases in which a com¬ 
bination of both scripts are used are relatively frequent. A deeper investigation of 
this phenomenon is still a desideratum. 6 

A question that immediately arises is whether any differences in terms of lan¬ 
guage choice occur between colophons found in manuscripts containing San¬ 
skrit, Tamil or Manipravalam texts (the same question is also asked by Wilden 
2014:363, fn. 323). Given the geographical connotations of the manuscript culture 
under investigation here, one might intuitively expect Tamil to be the mother 
tongue of scribes and owners (Telugu being an alternative) and hence a viable 
option for writing the colophon(s) of any manuscripts, regardless of the language 
of the texts they carry. The data emerging from our corpus confirm such intuition. 
Tamil colophons are found in manuscripts containing Sanskrit texts (e.g. 


5 The spelling ‘Manipravalam’ is based on the transliteration from the Sanskrit version of the 
word, i.e. mani-pravala, meaning ‘pearl and coral’. Its Tamil version is mani-p-piravalam. 

6 Additionally, as far as the manuscript culture of nineteenth century Tamil Nadu is concerned, 
Telugu script can also be used to write both Sanskrit and Manipravalam. 
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RE08256), Tamil texts (e.g. UVSL511) and Manipravalam texts (e.g. E00583a). A 
blending of Tamil and Sanskrit is also not uncommon, ranging from colophons 
in which the two languages are clearly kept separated (e.g. E00069), to colo¬ 
phons composed in Manipravalam alone (e.g. E00583b). Finally, the distribution 
of colophons written exclusively in Sanskrit is limited to manuscripts only con¬ 
taining Sanskrit texts (e.g. E00002a). 

Often, no matter what language the text contained in the manuscript is com¬ 
posed in, colophons can contain invocations in Sanskrit (e.g. E00009a [14v3] 
harih om - subham astu - avighnam astu ‘Harih om. May there be prosperity. May 
there be no obstacle’), in Tamil (e.g. UVSL1080c [25r5] nanraka ‘May there be 
prosperity’) or in both Sanskrit and Tamil together (e.g. E00003c [18(148)v3-4] 
harih om - subham astu [...] yemperumanar tiruvatikale caranam ‘Harih om, May 
there be prosperity. The holy feet of Emperumanar (= Ramanuja) are the refuge’). 
The only case that is not attested in our corpus is that of a manuscript containing 
a Sanskrit text with invocations exclusively written in Tamil. 7 

Religion also affects the linguistic features of the manuscript culture of Tamil 
Nadu. Many of the manuscripts under investigation originated in a milieu in 
which the combination of Sanskrit and Tamil was programmatically intended. In 
particular, this is the case for manuscripts containing Manipravalam texts, which 
generally belong to a sri-vaisnava context, where the coexistence of the two lan¬ 
guages conforms to theological requirements. 8 Therefore, it is not surprising that 
in many manuscripts the two languages blend at various degrees, such as in the 
use of a highly Sanskritised register of Tamil, or in the occurrence of one Tamil 
invocation in a colophon otherwise fully composed in Sanskrit. 


4 Time 

This section is devoted to the analysis of the dates given in the colophons ana¬ 
lysed here. They span more than two centuries, from 1675 (UVSL511) to 1908 
(OR2344b). Dates may vary significantly in many respects: the amount of calen¬ 
dar information they include; the system of chronology they use to number the 
years (or to name them); the sets of names used to indicate months, weekdays 


7 The rather limited variety of invocations recurring in our colophons suggests that scribes could 
draw from a fixed repertoire of formulaic expressions, according to the circumstances. This colo- 
phonic feature awaits further investigation. 

8 Sri-vaisnavism is a form of Visnu’s cult in which Sanskrit and Tamil scriptures are given the 
same importance (see Venkatachari 1978). 
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and constellations; the language in which they are composed; the script in which 
they are written; as well as other minor aspects. Yet a certain degree of con¬ 
sistency may be observed, especially with reference to the order in which the el¬ 
ements of time reckoning are arranged in the dates. 

As mentioned previously, the amount of information included in the dates 
varies considerably. At the very least, they are generally made up of three funda¬ 
mental elements: the year, which is given according either to the Kollam era (see 
section 4.1.1) or, alternatively, the Jovian sixty-year cycle (see section 4.1.2), the 
solar month, and the solar day. At their most comprehensive, they include eight 
different pieces of calendar information: the year according to both the Kollam 
era and the Jovian cycle, the solar month, the solar day, the weekday, the fort¬ 
night, the lunar day (Skt. tithi, Tam. titi) and the constellation or lunar mansion 
(Skt. naksatra, Tam. natcattiram). Of these eight elements, the first five are ‘solar’, 
since they are calculated on the basis of the (apparent) course of the sun, whilst 
the last three are ‘lunar’, that is to say, based on the lunar phases. 

In the following sub-sections, each of these eight calendar elements is exam¬ 
ined in detail with respect to their meaning, the way in which they are presented 
in the colophons, the symbols or words that accompany them and so forth. Fi¬ 
nally, some conclusions will be drawn, especially about the order of the calendar 
information included in the dates and the attendant symbols employed. 


4.1 Year 

All the dates under scrutiny are given according to either one or both of the fol¬ 
lowing two systems of annual reckoning: the Kollam era and the Jovian sixty-year 
cycle. 


4.1.1 The Kollam era 

The Kollam era (Skt. Icolamba, Tam. kollamantu), also known as the Malabar era, 
is named after the coastal city of present-day Kerala, where it was introduced on 
15 August 824 CE (Gregorian dating). 9 It was, and still is, prevalent in Malabar and 
in the past was also in use in some southern districts of present-day Tamil Nadu, 


9 For a concise but valuable introduction to the Kollam year see Sarma 1996. 
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namely Tirunelveli mavattam (Tirunelveli district) and Maturai mavattam (Madu¬ 
rai district), as well as in part of Sri Lanka (Sarma 1996, 93). 10 

The Kollam era is based on a calendar that is solar (or solar-sidereal), current 
and simhadi (or kanyadi). It is solar, or solar-sidereal, since it is reckoned on the 
basis of the course of the sun in relation to the position of the ‘fixed stars’, i.e. the 
constellations of the zodiac. In this respect, it is contrary to lunar and luni-solar 
calendars in use all over northern and central India, with the exceptions of 
Banla/Banga (Bengal) and Orisa (Odisha/Orissa), which are based on the lunar 
phases. It is current in that the year is reckoned in reference to ongoing years, as 
opposed to so-called ‘expired’-year calendars (e.g. Saka, Vikrama, Kaliyuga and 
Bengali San), in which year-numbers refer to the elapsed year, since the first year 
is counted as ‘year zero’. Finally, it is simhadi (‘beginning with simha [= Leo]’) 
since the start of the Kollam year coincides with that of the month of Simha, i.e. 
when the sun enters the zodiacal sign of Simha (‘Leo’) in mid-August, 11 as op¬ 
posed to mesadi calendars in which the beginning of the year corresponds to the 
month of Mesa (‘Aries’), when the sun enters the homonymous zodiacal sign. 

In respect of the colophons under investigation, the Kollam year is character¬ 
ised by three quasi-regular features: it appears as the first element of a date, 12 it 
is written in numerical form, 13 and its year number is preceded and/or followed 
by a symbol or word specifying that it refers to the Kollam year. 14 With respect to 


10 Geographical names are given in transliterated form followed by their most common English 
renderings in round brackets. 

11 In the northern provinces of present-day Kerala, the Kollam year is kanyadi: it commences 
one month later than the simhadi , in mid-September, when the sun enters the zodiacal sign of 
Kanya (‘Virgo’) and the month named after it begins. It is only possible to ascertain whether a 
date is given in accordance with the simhadi or the kanyadi Kollam year if it falls on a day in the 
month of Simha and if it includes ‘additional’ elements such as the weekday or the naksatra, 
which are necessary for cross-checking. In our corpus only two dates meet these requirements 
(EOOOCBa and E00006 [6vl—2]), both following the simhadi reckoning. 

12 The date in E00001 [GL3vl] is the only exception: in fact, it consists of the month, day and 
Kollam year in this order. 

13 The Kollam year is given in words only in RE05920, namely as sahasradhikasatpahcah 
(‘1056’). However, it is worth noting that the compound is incorrect: °satpahcah stands errone¬ 
ously for °satpahcasah , and °adhika° should follow the smaller number, not the larger one. The 
compound was probably modelled on the version written in numerals: ‘thousand plus 56’. 

14 Contrary to all other occurrences, in OR2355d the year number is written without any ‘iden¬ 
tification mark’. In this particular colophon we also find one of two cases (the other is in 
UVSL1080c) of a Kollam year given in ‘abbreviated form’, i.e. made up of just the tens and units, 
and lacking the numerals referring to the century and the millennium: in OR2355d the number 
78’ stands for ‘1078’, in UVSL1080C ‘48’ stands for ‘1048’. It may be noted, however, that both 
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the last feature, the following cases are attested in the dates of our corpus: the 
year number is preceded by the word kollam (see OR2344b), it is followed by a 
Tamil ordinal marker, 15 it is both preceded by the word kollam and followed by an 
ordinal marker, 16 and it is followed by a symbol (or an abbreviation) for ‘year’. In 
our dates, the symbol for the Kollam year is written in three different styles: an 
‘accurate form’, shaped like a Grantha ligature nna with an added curved line 
forming a semicircle below it (e.g. E00003a) or a circle around it (e.g. E00069 
[63v5]); a soft cursive style (e.g. E00002a); and an extreme cursive and rounded 
form very similar to the Tamil/Grantha number ‘5’ (e.g. E00001, both at [GL3vl] 
and [140r5]) 17 or to the Grantha sign for the inherent vowel -e (e.g. in E00006 
[GL3vl]). In the appendices to this article, these three forms of the symbol are 
labelled respectively as {YK1}, {YK2} and {YK3}. None of these three is found in 
the lists of symbols and abbreviations available to us, 18 although the cursive 
forms {YK2} and {YK3} bear a certain similarity with the second abbreviation for 
‘until’ (Tam. varaikkum) given by Pope (1859:18). 


dates appear in multi-text manuscripts in which the complete year number is given in other col¬ 
ophons (namely, OR2355C, OR2355g and UVSL1080a). 

15 See 1039 amta (OR2345) and 1078 mta (OR2355c). The term amta is not recorded in the Tamil 
grammars and dictionaries available to us. However, amta is clearly used as a marker in websites 
/l/, /2/, and /3/ (see webography) to indicate ordinal numbers. Since all three occurrences deal 
with Tamil matters in Sri Lanka, amta is possibly a localism. The form mta can be understood as 
a variant of amta. 

16 See kollam 1066 mtu (OR2340j) and kollam 1078 amta (OR2355g). The form mtu, which ap¬ 
pears to be otherwise unattested, should possibly read mta-, for amta and mta, see the preceding 
note. 

17 This similarity must have confused the compiler of the cataloguing sheet of E00001; he ac¬ 
tually misinterpreted the Kollam year symbol occurring in both dates ([GL3vl] and [14r5]) as a 
number ‘5’, with the result that he dated the manuscript to Kollam year 1045 (mistakenly reading 
‘1000’, ‘4’, ‘5’) instead of 1004 (‘1000’, ‘4’, ‘[symbol]’). There is no doubt that the character under 
discussion represents the Kollam year symbol, as it is demonstrated both by internal and exter¬ 
nal evidences. On the one hand, it clearly differs from the number ‘5’ as it is written by the same 
scribe elsewhere in the manuscript; on the other hand, it is almost identical graphically to the 
‘5’-ish symbol occurring twice in analogous contexts within dates found in E00006 [GLlrl] and 
[GL3vl[. In fact, in the case of E00006, such a symbol certainly stands for the Kollam year sym¬ 
bol, at least in the latter date, i.e. [GL3vl], where all the calendar elements consistently point to 
Kollam year 1006 (‘1000’, ‘6’, ‘[symbol]’), and not to 1065 (as it would if we were to read the 
disputed character as ‘5’: ‘1000’, ‘6’, ‘5’). 

18 Several of the abbreviations discussed in this article are to be found in the lists in Pope (1859: 
18), Winslow (1862: 976), Arden (1942: 310) and Griinendahl (2001: 52-54). 
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4.1.2 The Jovian sixty-year cycle 

A Jovian year corresponds to the period of time in which Jupiter travels through 
one sign of the zodiac (Skt. rasi, Tam. rati). This corresponds to one twelfth of the 
planet’s revolution around the sun. Since Jupiter completes its orbit in somewhat 
less than twelve solar years, one Jovian year is slightly shorter than one solar 
year. 

Two distinct chronological systems based on a cycle of sixty Jovian years 
have been used in India, or rather in the northern and southern regions of the 
subcontinent (Pillai 1922 [I.I]: 50-52). 19 In both systems, each year of the cycle is 
designated by a specific name. Although the names and their order are the same 
in both systems, the beginning of the cycle starts in different years in each list 
(Pillai 1922 [I.I]: 195-196). Furthermore, the definition of the Jovian year given at 
the beginning of this section applies only to the former (northern) chronological 
system, so it is not relevant to this particular study. The latter Jovian cycle (Skt. 
Brhaspaticakra, Tamil Pirakaspaticakkaram) is still used in southern India today 
and simply consists of a series of sixty solar years (generally called Skt. 
[barhaspatya-]samvatsaras, Tamil camvaccarams), each one given a Jovian year 
name. 20 In what follows, we only refer to the latter system, since it is the one used 
in the dates analysed in this article. 

The Jovian years are solar and mesadi, that is, they begin on the first day of 
the month of Mesa, when the sun enters the zodiacal sign of Aries, usually around 
mid-April in the Gregorian calendar. Since the sixty-year cycle starts anew at the 
conclusion of the last year of the series, the same year name recurs every sixty 
years. As a consequence, a date consisting of just the Jovian year, the solar month 
and the day is ambiguous, in that it recurs every sixty years. 21 

In the colophons selected for this article, the Jovian year appears at the be¬ 
ginning of the date, preceded only by the Kollam year; the Jovian year is always 
stated by name, followed (but seldom preceded) by a word for ‘year’ or by a sym¬ 
bol representing it as a Jovian year. Three different words for ‘year’ are used 
within this context: samvatsara, varsa and ah da. Sometimes the adverb ndma 


19 This work is a revised and expanded version of Pillai 1911, as stated by the author himself 
(Pillai 1922 [I.I]: Ui). 

20 This convention was current in southern India starting from 907 CE, when the periodical 
suppression of one Jovian year, which was necessary to harmonise the Jovian cycle with the solar 
years, was abandoned (Renou and Filliozat 1953: 726-727). 

21 Six dates of this kind are included in our corpus, i.e. OR2347.1, OR2348, OR2359, RE20020b, 
RE37121, RE45807. 
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(‘by name’) or the adjective namaka (‘named’, ‘bearing the name’) is inserted between 
the name of the Jovian year and the word for ‘year’. 

As in the case of the symbol for the Kollam year, the symbol used to mark the 
Jovian year also occurs in three variant forms: an ‘accurate’ form (attested, for exam¬ 
ple, in RE08256), which is interpreted by Pope (1859:18) as an abbreviation of the 
Tamil word varusam (‘year’); a slightly simplified version of it (found in RE45807 and 
E00009b [94v4]); and a cursive style variant (as in E00583a and E00583b). In the 
appendices, these three abbreviated forms have been respectively labelled as {YJ1}, 
{YJ2} and {YJ3}. Besides these three, however, there are two more variants of the ab¬ 
breviation as well, labelled {YJ4} and {YJ5} respectively, 22 which are rather puzzling 
since they correspond to the ‘accurate’ and the ‘mild cursive’ forms of the symbol of 
the Kollam year, i.e. {YK1} and {YK2}, with the addition of just a single or double up¬ 
ward hook to the upper right. Thus, it appears that at least in some cases the two sym¬ 
bols tend to overlap; whereas the distinction between the symbols/abbreviations for 
Kollam and Jovian years is clear and unquestionable, when they are written in their 
respective ‘accurate’ forms and when they appear within the same date (e.g. E00069 
[GL2r5] and E00009b [94v4]). Their distinctiveness becomes subtler when they are 
drawn in a cursive style, especially if only one of the two symbols occurs in a date and 
there is no need to distinguish it from the other year symbol. Generally speaking, the 
data in our corpus - despite its admittedly limited nature - seem to suggest that a 
(single or double) curl or knot at the top right of the symbol was characteristic of the 
Jovian year tags. In RE37121, though, a Jovian year name is followed by what is clearly 
a Kollam year symbol, whereas the opposite occurs in UVSL511. 

As for the names of the Jovian years, they are expressed both in Sanskrit and in 
Tamil, the Tamil names being derived from their Sanskrit counterparts by being 
adapted to the Dravidian phonology (e.g. Tamil Piracorpatti corresponds to Skt. 
Prajapati, Cukkila to Sukla, Iccura to Isvara, and so on). The Sanskrit names of the 
Jovian years are given by Pillai (1922 [I.I]: 195) and Griinendhal (2001: 217-218), and 
their Tamil counterparts by Pope (1859:197) and Arden (1942:317). In the dates under 
scrutiny, the Jovian years are given with their Sanskrit names (written in Grantha 
script) in all manuscripts containing Sanskrit texts and in a few containing 
Manipravalam and Tamil texts, whereas Tamil year names are found in most of the 
manuscripts containing Tamil texts and in some containing Manipravalam texts 
(UVSL1080a, UVSL1080C, RE45807 and RE37121). 23 


22 The form labelled (YJ4) is given by Pope (1859:18) as an alternative to (YJ1). 

23 As noted by Arden (1942:316), some Tamil Jovian year names are spelt in more than one way; 
see, for instance, the year name Tarana, always spelt taruna/daruna in the dates in our corpus 
(E00009b [94r3], [94vl], [94v4], andE00069 [GL2rl coll], [GL2r5]). 
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4.1.3 The solar (and the lunar) month 

The month is the only chronological element appearing in all the dates under 
scrutiny, usually right after the information concerning the year(s): 24 since the 
Tamil calendar is basically solar, the month referred to in the dates is a solar 
month as a rule. In manuscripts from Tamil Nadu, solar months are designated 
either in Sanskrit or in Tamil. In the former, they are named after the signs of the 
zodiac through which the sun transits, 25 whereas in the latter case, each name is 
the (more or less straightforward) Tamil rendition of the Sanskrit name of the lu¬ 
nar month current when the solar month begins, i.e. of the lunar month that be¬ 
gan during the preceding solar month (Pillai 1922 [I.I]: 7, 25). 26 Notably, however, 
in some of the dates in our corpus, the name of the lunar month is given instead 
of that of the solar one: Asadha (in OR2344b and E00009b [94vl]), Caitra (in 
RE20020b), Phalguna (in E00002a). Whenever the lunar month is followed by a 
number (as in OR2344b, RE20020b and E00002a), the latter refers to the solar day 
and not to the so-called ‘lunar day’ {tithi). 

Be they solar or lunar, the names of the months in our colophons are almost 
invariably followed by a label specifying that what precedes them is the name of 
a month; 27 it can be a word (Skt. masa, Tam. matam or macam, ‘month’) 28 or an 
abbreviation, of which there are four different types in our corpus. The first one, 
which is transcribed in the appendices as {Ml}, is represented by the Tamil sylla¬ 
ble ma with one or more curls to its upper right; according to Pope (1859:18), this 
is the abbreviation for Tamil macam. 29 The second type, transcribed as {M2}, is 


24 E00002 and E00009b [94vl] are exceptions; here, indications of the fortnight and of the 
weekday respectively have been inserted between the year(s) and the names of the months (a 
lunar month in both cases; see below). E00001 [GL3vl] is another such case, where the month 
precedes the day and the year (see fn. 12). 

25 From an astronomical point of view, the solar month begins at the samkranti (‘entry into’), 
i.e. at the moment when the sun enters a new constellation of the zodiac. 

26 Lists of the three sets of names (Sanskrit and Tamil for solar months and Sanskrit for lunar 
months) are given by Pillai (1922 [I.I]: 198); for a more reliable spelling of the Tamil names of the 
solar months, see Pope 1859:198 and Arden 1942: 316. 

27 Exceptions to this rule are found in E00009b [94r3] and OR2355d, where the name of the 
month is not followed by any label whatsoever. 

28 In E00069 [GL2rl coll] the scribe writes prapte divakare (‘when the sun has entered [the 
month/sign of the zodiac]’); the use of such an elaborate expression in place of a simple word is 
probably justified by the fact that the scribe composed the colophon in metre. 

29 In one instance (RE08256) this abbreviation is followed by the Grantha character ma with 
virama (i.e. m, the virama being the sign used for writing a consonant without its inherent short 
a vowel). 
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similar to the Tamil syllable pu (although with the wrong sign for the inherent 
vowel u). According to Pope (1859:18), this is the abbreviation for the Tamil word 
parru (‘received, receipt’), used as a debit sign. 30 The reason why this abbrevia¬ 
tion was employed in manuscript colophons to mark the name of the months is 
obscure. The third type, transcribed as {M3}, resembles the Tamil ligature tta fol¬ 
lowed by the Grantha ma with virama; it is possibly an abbreviation as well, alt¬ 
hough it is not clear which word it stands for. 31 The fourth abbreviation, tran¬ 
scribed as {M4}, is represented by a Tamil syllable, ma, with a full-height ‘2’- 
shaped sign appended to the right. In both its attestations in our corpus (OR2345 
and OR2348), it is followed by the Tamil element cam, forming the Tamil word 
*m{a)cam (read macam). 

All four abbreviations described above only occur after the name of a solar 
month and, most notably, only when the solar month is mentioned by its Tamil 
name. 32 Despite the limited size of our corpus, the regularity of this pattern is pos¬ 
sibly not just a coincidence, but a conscious habit of the scribes, as the date in 
E00003c seems to suggest. In this colophon, the name of the same month is given 
twice, with its Sanskrit name ( kanya ) specified by the Sanskrit word masam (writ¬ 
ten in Grantha script), and with its Tamil name {pottaci, written in Tamil script) 
specified by the dam-type abbreviation, i.e. {M3}. 33 

Finally, a remark concerning spelling is occasioned by the data at our dis¬ 
posal. Whilst the Sanskrit names of the months are usually written uniformly and 
correctly, 34 Tamil names show a considerable amount of deviation from their 
standard spelling (as given in Arden 1942: 316): thus, the name of the month Pu- 
rattaci (corresponding to Skt. Kanya) is variously spelt as pirattaci (E0003b), 
pirattaci (RE45807), pefattaci (E0003c) and pottaci (E0003d, OR2359); Aippaci, 


30 ‘Tamil debit sign (= patru )’ is also the definition of the Unicode character U+0BF6, corre¬ 
sponding to this abbreviation (see website /4/). 

31 The abbreviations for month in UVSL511 and RE10829 [134vl] are hardly legible, the former 
due to the poor quality of the digital image, the latter because the writing is uninked. All the 
same, both of them have been transcribed as {M3} in the appendices to this article because their 
first element is a Tamil ligature tta, despite the fact that the following sign is unreadable in both 
dates. 

32 It may be also noted that the Tamil names of months (over thirty in number), which occur in 
our dates, are followed by an abbreviation for ‘month’, with only two exceptions: avani masam 
(E00003a) and karttikai mata (UVSL107). 

33 Similarly, in E00069 and E00009b, where the date is stated two and three times respectively 
in a row, the abbreviation for ‘month’ only appears where the name of the month is written in 
Tamil (the last date in both colophons). 

34 The only exception is kataka (E00009b) for Karkataka (also known as Karka or Karkata). 
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or Arpaci, is spelt afppaci (E00583a, E00583b) and afpaci (E00069 [GL2r5]); 
Markali is spelt mar 2 kali (RE37121); Cittirai, Ani and Karttikkai, despite being writ¬ 
ten correctly in most of their occurrences, are also spelt as cittira (E00001 
[GL3vl]), ani (E00001 [140r5]) and karttika (OR2345) or karti 35 (E00006 [GLlrl]) 
respectively. It is most probable that what might first seem like idiosyncratic 
spelling actually reflects the high level of variability that Tamil dialects (or regis¬ 
ters) exhibit (see section 4.1.5). 


4.1.4 The solar day 

The solar day, or day of the solar month, is given in most of the dates under scrutiny 
and always comes right after the name of the solar month (sometimes after a lunar 
month; see section 4.1.3). Since the solar day is designated by a number, it is in 
most cases written in numerals. With just a few exceptions, the numerals are fol¬ 
lowed by a symbol or a word for ‘day’, by an ordinal marker or by a locative suffix. 36 

The symbol found in our dates stands for the Tamil word tiyati (also teti or 
tinam), meaning ‘date’, ‘day of the month’ (Arden 1942: 310). In the appendices, it 
has been transcribed either as {Dl}, when it is written in the form given by Arden 
(very similar to the Tamil number ‘2’, sometimes with its horizontal stroke elon¬ 
gated), or as {D2}, where the final horizontal stroke runs along the top-line of the 
character. A third symbol for ‘day’ (transcribed as {D3}) that seems to be mainly 
used in manuscripts written in Malayalam script, is found once in our corpus 
(OR2355c). In place of the symbol for day, in some dates the numeral(s) are followed 
by the Tamil ordinal marker dm or a, which may be followed in turn by the word 
tiy(y)ati (‘date’, ‘day of the month’) (OR2355d, OR2344b twice). 37 In one case, the 
number is simply followed by tiyati (OR2355g), with no ordinal marker interposed. 
Incidentally, it is worth noting that in some dates (OR2345, OR2348, RE37121) the 
number of the solar day is followed by the Tamil locative suffix -t{t)il, written in an 
abbreviated form and characterised by a hook or a ‘2’-shaped sign added to the up¬ 
per right of the syllable ti (or, perhaps, tti). 3S 


35 In shortened form, with the abbreviation being marked with a ‘2’-shaped curl added at the 
end of the -i. 

36 Only the dates of three colophons (UVSL511, RE10829 [134vl] and E00007a) do not present 
any ‘specifying element’ after the number that refers to the solar day. 

37 The form tiyyati (also spelt tiyati) is the Malayalam counterpart of Tamil tiyati (‘date’). 

38 In OR2355d and OR2355g the sign for the vowel i in the last syllable of tiyati is followed by an 
ambiguous short horizontal stroke. This may be understood either as an abbreviation for the 
locative suffix or as some sort of punctuation mark. 
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In some dates, the number of the solar day is written out in letters (in the San¬ 
skrit language and using Grantha script); these numbers 39 are always followed by a 
Sanskrit noun for ‘day’: divasa (E00002a, RE05920), dina (RE10829 [134r5]) or ahan 
(E00009b [94r3]). 


4.1.5 The days of the week 

In Indian calendars, the weekdays (Skt. vara, Tam. kilamai) are named - as in the 
European tradition - after the sun, the moon and the five main planets: Mars, 
Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and Saturn. Since they are systematically consistent in 
both traditions, ‘the weekday is the meeting ground of the Indian and European 
calendars’ (Pillai 1922 [I.I]: 14). The names of the weekdays are formed by com¬ 
pounding the name of the relevant ‘planet’ with a word denoting ‘weekday’; in 
the dates in our corpus, these compounds are either entirely in Sanskrit (written 
in Grantha script) or in Tamil (written in Tamil script), with two interesting ex¬ 
ceptions (see below). 

In Sanskrit each of the seven planets is designated by several different 
names, and so is the weekday associated with it; a useful - although admittedly 
not exhaustive - list of Sanskrit names of the planets is provided by Sewell (1896: 
2). 40 In our dates, the Sanskrit name of a planet is always compounded with a 
Sanskrit word for ‘day’: vara (E00006 [GL3vl], MS2.40, RE08256), vasara 
(E00002a, E00009b [94r3], E00069 [GL2rl coll], E00583b, RE05920) or dina 
(E00009b [94vl]). It may be noted that dina is also used to mark the day of the 
month (see section 4.1.4). 

In Tamil the names of the planets are followed by the word kilamai (‘week¬ 
day’). This is only spelt in its standard form in two colophons (RE10829 [134vl] 
and E00583a); in its other occurrences, it is variously written as Icelamai 
(E00003a,b,c,d and E00069 [GL2r5]), kelamai (E00009b [94v4]) or kelame 
(E00069 [63v5]). Furthermore, the names of the planets also exhibit some variant 
spellings. Thus, in place of viyala[-k-kilamai], ‘Thursday’, we have vyala° 
(E00003b and E00003c), and instead of nayirru[-k-kilamai], ‘Sunday’, we have 
the colloquial form natti° (E00003a and E00069 [63v5]). A list of the Tamil names 


39 Numbers are doubtlessly ordinals in a couple of cases ( dasama, E00009b [94r3], and 
pahcadasama, RE10829 [134r5]), while in other cases they may ambiguously represent either 
cardinal or ordinal numbers ( saptadasa , RE05920, and ekadasa, E00002a). 

40 The list does not include, for example, the term sthira (‘fixed’, ‘immovable’) as a name for 
Saturn, and consequently for Saturday (occurring in E00583b). 
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for the weekdays is provided by Arden (1942:315) and Pope (1859:198). 41 As is the 
case with names of months (see section 4.1.3), also these variants can be under¬ 
stood as being due to the different Tamil dialects (or registers) used by scribes. 

Finally, it is worth noting the two Manipravalam compounds sanikkilamai, 
‘Saturday’ (RE10829 [134vl]), and budhanhkilamai, ‘Wednesday’ (E00583a). They 
are constructed by appending the Tamil word kilamai, written in Tamil script, to 
the Sanskrit names of the planets, written in Grantha script: sani, ‘Saturn’, and 
budhan (incorrect for budha), ‘Mercury’, respectively. 


4.1.6 The lunar chronological elements in dates: paksa, tithi, naksatra 

Many of the dates in our corpus include references to the paksa, the tithi and the 
naksatra, which are elements of time division based on lunation, or lunar 
months. In northern India, the lunar month extends between two successive full 
moons (Skt. purnima, Tam. puranami), whilst in southern India it ends with the 
new moon (Skt. amavasya, Tam. amavacai).'* 2 These two systems are called 
purnimanta (‘ending with the full moon’) and amanta (‘ending with the new 
moon’) respectively in Sanskrit, and all the dates in our corpus adhere to the lat¬ 
ter. 

The lunar month is divided in two paksas (‘wings, sides’, i.e. ‘fortnights [of the 
lunar month]’): the first fortnight, during which the moon is waxing, is usually 
called ‘bright’ since after sunset the moon is above the horizon and illuminates the 
night; the second fortnight, when the moon is waning, is commonly called ‘dark’, 
since after sunset the moon is below the horizon and the night is dark (Sewell 1896: 
4). In our corpus, the first fortnight is called sukla, ‘bright, white’ (E00003c, 
E00003d, E00069 [GL2rl coll], E00069 [GL2r5]) or purva, ‘first, former’ (RE05920, 
E00583a); the dark fortnight is termed krsna, ‘black’ (E00003b, E00069 [63v5]) or 
apara, ‘latter’ (E00583b). 43 All these adjectives are compounded with, or accompa¬ 
nied by the noun paksa, which they qualify; in some cases, the Sanskrit compound 
thus formed is declined by appending to it the Tamil suffixes -{t)t-il (E00069 
[GL2r5], E00069 [63v5]) or -(t)tu (E00003b, E00003c, E00003d). 


41 In addition to the Tamil names of the weekdays, Pope also provides the Tamil version of the 
Sanskrit names. 

42 Epigraphical evidence suggests that the purnimanta scheme was also used in (at least some 
regions of) southern India until the ninth century CE (Sewell 1896: 4-5). 

43 Possibly metri causa (see similarly fn. 28), in E00009b [94vl] the scribe ingeniously employs 
the compound valaksetara (for valaksa- or balaksa-itara ), ‘the other-than-white’. 
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A tithi (sometimes called a ‘lunar day’) corresponds to the time it takes for the 
moon to move away from the sun by twelve degrees. The starting point of the tithi 
cycle is the new moon, when the sun and the moon ‘dwell together’ (this is the 
literal meaning of the expression ama-vasya, otherwise ‘night of new moon’), i.e. 
when they have the same longitude measured from Earth. As the complete cycle 
extends through 360 degrees, there are thirty tithis in one lunar month. Thus, the 
lunar month is divided in thirty tithis, fifteen tithis for each paksa: since the lunar 
month is a little shorter than thirty days (about 29.5 days), a tithi is a little shorter 
than a solar day. 

As a rule, in our dates tithis are designated by a Sanskrit ordinal number in¬ 
flected in the feminine gender. Often the Sanskrit feminine endings are replaced 
by their Tamil counterparts, with a final short -i in place of -i (pahcami in E00583b 
and E00069 [63v5], dasami in E00003b, dvadasi in E00009b [94v4], caturddasi 
in E00069 [GL2r5], etc.) and -ai (written in Tamil or Grantha script) instead of -a 
(prathamai in E00003c, dvitiyai in E00003d, tritikai in E00583a - probably for 
tritiyai, in turn from Sanskrit trtiya). Sometimes the ordinal is accompanied by, 
or compounded with the word tithi. 

Traditionally, three particular tithis are given special names rather than an 
ordinal number: the first tithi of the lunar month (called pratipad or pratipada), 
the full moon tithi (called purnima, paurnima or purnamasi), the new moon tithi 
(called amavasya or darsa) (Sewell 1896:13; Pillai 1922 [I.I]: 198). Of these three, 
only the name of the full moon tithi is attested in our corpus, in the Sanskritised 
Tamil form paurnamavasai, ‘the full moon [tithi]’ (E00003a). The tithis from the 
second to the fourteenth, identified just by their ordinal number, bear the same 
name regardless of which of the two paksas they belong to. In order to avoid con¬ 
fusion, these tithis are always mentioned together with the paksa and/or the 
naksatra. 

A naksatra (lit. ‘star’, by extension ‘constellation’ or ‘lunar mansion’) is the 
twenty-seventh part of the ecliptic and, as an element of time reckoning, it repre¬ 
sents the time required for the moon to move through one of the constellations, 
or lunar mansions. Since it takes slightly more than 27 days for the moon to travel 
through the whole ecliptic, one naksatra is a few minutes longer than one day. 
Each naksatra is identified by a special name, either in Sanskrit or in Tamil: lists 
of these names are provided by Sewell (1896: cxiii [table VIII]) and Pillai (1922 
[I.I]: 199). 44 


44 The former gives only the Sanskrit names, whereas the latter also gives the Tamil names, 
although unfortunately transliterated into Roman script according to an unsatisfactory method 
of conversion. 
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In the dates in our corpus, the great majority of the names of the constella¬ 
tions are given in Sanskrit and are generally spelt correctly. 45 They are mostly 
compounded with the word naksatra, sometimes written as naksattira with an 
epenthesis induced by Dravidian phonology (E00003b, E00009b [94v4], 
E00069 [GL2r5]); occasionally they are compounded with taraka (E00009b 
[94r3]) or tara (E00009b [94vl), and, in one single case, the name of the naksatra 
alone is given in the locative case ( asvinyam , E00069 [GL2rl coll]). In a small 
number of dates the naksatra is mentioned by its Tamil name, always in a non¬ 
standard spelling: ayilliya for Ayiliya (RE10829 [134vl]), anusam for Anusam 
(E00006 [GL3vl]), avutta for Avitta (E00003a). The last two names are followed 
by the word naksatra/naksattira. 


4.1.7 Other elements of time reckoning 

In addition to the principal elements of time reckoning surveyed in the preceding 
sections, a small number of other time-related terms are mentioned in our colo¬ 
phons. 

The colophon at the end of OR2347.1 states that the copying of the text was 
completed udiccu 13 nalikaiyar fpoftu, ‘once [the sun] has risen, at the time of the 
thirteenth nalikai’. A nalikai (Skt. ghatika or ghati), sometimes called the ‘Indian 
hour’, is the sixtieth part of a day, corresponding to 24 minutes. As a rule, 
ghatikas/nalikais are counted from sunrise to sunrise, as is clearly the case in this 
colophon (‘once [the sun] has risen...’). 

In the date in E00002a, mention is made of uttarayana, the ‘northward path 
[of the sun]’, which begins with the Makara samkranti (mid-January) and ends 
with the Karka[taka] samkranti (mid-July), when the daksinayana (‘southward 
path [of the sun]’) begins (Sewell 1896: 9). 

Finally, words or expressions with broader temporal meanings occasionally 
occur in our colophons - e.g. utaiyattil, ‘at dawn’ (E00004), udiccu, ‘[the sun] 
being risen’ (OR2347.1) -, most notably when they are prompted by metrical in¬ 
genuity: tarunabde gate bhanau, ‘when the sun has entered the [Jovian] year 
Taruna [= Tarana]’ (E00009b [94r3]), and tulam prapte divakare, ‘when the sun 
has entered the [Jovian] year Tula’ (E00069 [GL2rl coll]). 46 


45 The only exceptions are asvani (MS2.40) and asvat t (E00069 [GL2r5]), both incorrect for 
Asvinl. 

46 Both examples are lines of eight syllables from anustubh stanzas. 
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4.1.8 Some observations on the dates 

Some general findings concerning dates can be drawn from an examination of 
the data collected for this article. It seems clear that the year (Kollam and/or Jo¬ 
vian), the solar month and the solar day are core elements of the dates in our 
corpus insofar as they appear in almost all of them, whereas the other chronolog¬ 
ical elements are only given occasionally. 

As for the order of the elements in the dates, there are evidently some con¬ 
sistencies. Generally speaking, the data based on solar reckoning come first, fol¬ 
lowed by information based on the lunar cycle (paksa , naksatra and tit hi). This 
order is followed in all but four of our dates. In all the exceptions, the anomaly is 
represented by the position of the weekday, which is either centrally positioned 
(E00009b [94r3] and [94v4], E00583b) or placed after (E00069 [GL2rl coll]) the 
lunar calendar elements. However, it should be noted that the weekday appears 
together with four lunar elements of time division (tithi, naksatra, yoga and 
karana ) 47 in the pahcahgas (‘[consisting of| five parts’), i.e. the traditional Indian 
calendars that are widely used for astrological purposes and for calculating the 
exact timing of religious festivals, rites and observances (Sewell 1896: 2, 13-18; 
Renou and Filliozat 1953: 727). Therefore, despite being based on solar calcula¬ 
tions, weekdays may perhaps be traditionally perceived as being closely related 
to chronological lunar elements and for this reason interspersed with them in the 
dates of the manuscripts. 

When examined in further detail, it is clear that in most of the cases, the order 
of the elements in the dates corresponds to that followed in the previous sub¬ 
sections (see sections 4.1.1-6): Kollam year, Jovian year, solar month, day of the 
month, weekday, paksa, tithi, naksatra. However, variations to this arrangement 
do occur; some of them can be accounted for, 48 whereas others cannot. 49 On the 


47 Unlike tithis and naksatras, yogas and karanas are units of time based on discretionary math¬ 
ematical calculations. A yoga corresponds to the period of time during which the sum of the mo¬ 
tion in longitude of the sun and the moon is increased by 13° 20’ (i.e. a twenty-seventh part of 
the ecliptic). A karana is a subdivision of a tithi; each tithi being divided in two karanas, there 
are 60 karanas in one lunar month. 

48 For example, the irregular position in the sequence of the month in E00009b [94vl], which 
is placed after the weekday and immediately before the lunar elements, is probably the conse¬ 
quence of metrical requirements; the same holds true for the jumbled sequences of the lunar 
elements in E00009b [94r3] and [94vl]. 

49 At the moment, we are not able to adduce any explanation for the odd sequence in E00001 
[GL3vl] (month, solar day, year). 
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whole, although this sequence does not represent a pattern without exceptions, 
at this point in our study we will consider it the standard. 

In some of our manuscripts, scribes have recorded either the dates when they 
began and concluded their work or, in multiple-text manuscripts, the date when 
each text was finished. We are thus able to calculate how long it took them to 
copy a whole manuscript or a section of it. 50 Thus, E00001, which consists of 140 
folios, was completed in less than two months (from 4 May to 30 June 1829). 
E00006, consisting of 52 folios, was written in thirteen days (from 26 August to 7 
September 1830). 51 The fourth text of OR2355 (that is, OR2355d), in thirteen folios, 
was completed within a day (and on the same day the preceding text was also 
completed), whilst it took three days (from 12-15 November 1902) to complete the 
following three texts, sixteen folios in all. Similarly, it took one and a half months 
(from 17 August to 3 October 1845) to write the 92 folios needed for the second, 
third and fourth texts that were included in E00003 (E00003b,c,d). 52 Finally, it 
took a remarkable period of five entire years (from 5 November 1824 to 15 Novem¬ 
ber 1829) to complete the copy of the Astadhyayi in E00069. 53 It is not possible at 
this stage of research to draw conclusions about the average time employed by 
scribes to write a given number of folios. However, it is worth pointing out that 
once a larger amount of similar data has been gathered, these pieces of infor¬ 
mation may help us understand the temporal features of manuscript production 
more fully. 

The conversion of the dates found in the scrutinised manuscripts into their 
equivalents in the Gregorian calendar is based on Pillai’s Indian Ephemeris (1922 
[VI] and 1923). As already noticed (see section 4.1.2), dates consisting of just the 
Jovian year, the solar month and the day of the month do not point to a unique 
day, since they recur every sixty years. Among their possible equivalents in the 
Gregorian calendar, only the more plausible are given in the table in Appendix. 
The date in UVSL107 is not precise to the day, since it only consists of the Kollam 
year and the solar month. Among the other dates, three contain contradictory 


50 Although bearing two dates each, the manuscripts E00007, E00583 and RE10829 are not 
relevant here, because their dates were written by different scribes. 

51 The scribe also kept a record of the day on which the manuscript was entrusted to the person 
who had commissioned it, on 26 November 1830. 

52 More specifically, it took forty, eight and two days to write 61,19 and 12 folios respectively. 

53 It appears that the scribe who copied this manuscript (Verikatacarya, son of Rangacarya) was 
very active: he wrote four of the manuscripts included in the present study (E00002, E00003, 
E00007, E00009), each of them consisting of over one hundred folios. In the same period of time 
when he was writing the Astadhyayi in E00069, he completed a copy of the Ramayana in about 
300 folios, the colophon of which is not included in this article (E00083, completed in 1828 CE). 
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data. In E00009b [94v4] the year Kollam 1000 is at odds with the other chrono¬ 
logical data in the date (Jovian year, solar month and day, weekday, tithi and 
naksatra), which consistently point to the tenth day of the month Karkataka in 
the Kollam year 999; 54 in RE05920, the solar day, tithi and naksatra point to 30 
December (1880), whereas the weekday and the paksa indicate the day after that, 
31 December (the day of the new moon); in E00583a, the solar day, weekday and 
naksatra point consistently to 4 October (1738), but the tithi given in the date (i.e. 
the third) instead indicates 5 October. If the discrepancies in the former two cases 
remain unclear, in the latter case, we can reasonably assume that the date corre¬ 
sponds to 4 October, since it is most probable that the tithi mentioned by the 
scribe is what Pillai (1922 [I.I]: 5) calls ‘the following day’s tithi’. In fact, we can 
assume that the scribe completed the manuscript after 11am on 4 October, i.e. 
after the end of the second tithi. Conventionally, in colophons one finds the tithi 
current at the sunrise of the day on which the manuscript was composed - the 
second tithi in this case. However, here the scribe recorded the tithi current at the 
very moment in which he completed his work, i.e. during the third tithi. 


5 Space 

In this section we will consider how fraught it is to establish the geographical 
coordinates of a manuscript based on the information found in its colophon 
alone, since this can at times put the whole process of location in jeopardy. Ex¬ 
plicit mentions of place names are generally lacking in colophons, and, in almost 
all cases, these should not be related to the manuscripts themselves, but rather 
to their scribe, their owner or the divinity praised in their invocations. 


5.1 Explicit and loose references to place names 

There are, of course, rare, exceptional manuscripts, in which place names are ex¬ 
plicitly mentioned. For instance, UVSL1080a and UVSL1080c respectively state 
tirunelveliyil eluti mutittatu [30v6] (‘It was fully written in Tirunelveli’) and 
kumarettu tirunelveliyil elutiyatu [25r4] (‘Kumarettu wrote in Tirunelveli’). Here, it 


54 The Kollam year 1000 begun either 22 days later than that, if this date follows the simhadi 
reckoning (see section 4.1.1), or 53 days later, if it is given according to the kanyadi reckoning. 
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is evident that the place where the manuscript was written - or at least finalised 
- was Tirunelveli (Tirunelveli). 

However, one can also find random occurrences of place names, the rele¬ 
vance of which is rather difficult to evaluate in terms of establishing a manu¬ 
script’s provenance. For instance, RE10829 mentions the name tiruvaiyaru 
[134vl], which corresponds to a town located in the Tancavur mavattam (Thanja- 
vur district), approx. 13 km North of Tancavur. It seems plausible that there might 
be a direct link between the manuscript and that location. But what kind of link? 
Can we assume that Tiruvaiyaru (Thiruvaiyaru) was the place where the manu¬ 
script was produced? Or the place where it was stored? Moreover, how can we 
ascertain that the manuscript was not moved from one place to another over the 
course of time? In this particular case, the position of the name tiruvaiyaru in the 
colophon might be of assistance. In fact, it was incised, presumably in the same 
hand, immediately after the date of production of the manuscript. One might then 
assume that Tiruvaiyaru was the place where the scribe was writing, or at least 
completed, the manuscript. However, such a reconstruction of the whereabouts 
of the manuscript should only be taken as an educated guess. 


5.2 Places of scribes and owners 

In most of the colophons, place names accompany the names of scribes and own¬ 
ers. Therefore, they could varyingly refer either to their birthplace, the place from 
which their family (supposedly) originates or their place of residence at the time 
of writing. Which one is meant is not easily ascertainable. As a consequence, it is 
rather difficult to establish whether these locations have anything to do with the 
place of production or storage of the manuscripts. 

One striking case is that of RE05920, which gives the name of its scribe as 
cucindiram narayanar putran senapati [89vl], ‘Senapati from Cucindiram son of 
Narayanar’. As reported by Varadachari (1986: 201), Cucintiram (Sucindiram) is 
a town in the Kanniyakumari mavattam (Kanyakumari district) with an important 
temple. However, Varadachari also reports, without further explanation, that the 
manuscript is from Tirunelveli (Tirunelveli). If the latter information is correct, 
one must draw the conclusion that the place of origin of the scribe had no con¬ 
nection with the location in which the manuscript was produced and/or stored. 
Such a discrepancy clearly shows the limits of our present enquiry. 

An important consideration to keep in mind when trying to locate any of the 
places mentioned in colophons on a map is that the available information about 
them can sometimes be ambiguous; the same name can refer to more than one 
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place. The graphic representation of the same toponym is liable to significant var¬ 
iations, not to mention that place names can change over the course of time. In 
this respect, the case of RE45807 is complicated, since it states that icalimatai 
kopalakrsnan elutinatu [36r2], ‘Kopalakrsnan from Icalimatai wrote [the first 
chapter of the Namalinganusasana]’. There are two villages in the Virutunakar 
mavattam (Virudhunagar district) that could correspond to Icalimatai: one is ac¬ 
tually called Icalimatai (Isalimadai) and is found in the Kariyapatti vattam (Kari- 
apatti taluk), while the other is called Icali (Isali) and is found approx. 5 km to the 
East in the Tirucculi vattam (Tiruchuli taluk). Both are found approx. 40-45 kms 
Northeast of Virutunakar, the district headquarters. 55 The former village would be 
the best candidate if it were not for the fact that the latter village is also sometimes 
called Icalimatai (Isalimadai) in some official documents recently issued by vari¬ 
ous Indian national authorities (see websites /5/ and /6/). It is, therefore, difficult 
to establish which one of the two villages the scribe, Kopalakrsnan, was from. 

Owners are rarely mentioned in our corpus when one compares them to 
scribes. The only case in which an owner’s name is accompanied by a place name 
is that of RE22704, where the relationship shared by the two is characterised ra¬ 
ther precisely. In fact, a form of the verb pira-ttal (‘to be born’) is used to state that 
the town of Palayankottai (Palayamkottai), in the Tirunelveli mavattam (Tirunel- 
veli district), is the birthplace of the owner of the manuscript: veUankoUi ku- 
runatayyan yelutinatu palayankottai pifanda pattaravarkalukku [79r7-8], 
‘Vellankolli (?) Kurunatayyan wrote [this manuscript] for Pattaravarkal, who was 
born in Palayankottai’. 


5.3 Gods, shrines and place names 

A further category of place names found in colophons concerns particular divin¬ 
ities and the location of their shrines. In most cases, geographical information 
can be indirectly deduced from the name of the deity praised in the colophon. At 
times, gods and goddesses are, in fact, referred to by names corresponding to one 
of their particular forms, the veneration of whom revolves around a specific loca¬ 
tion, e.g. a temple. RE20020b, for instance, states sahayadamnisametasritanun- 


55 The same manuscript also contains another colophon, composed in Telugu, where the same 
location is mentioned as Salimada, and the name of another town is reported, i.e. Palavanattam 
[205v2-4]. The latter is a village in the Virutunakar district, approx. 40 km Northeast of the dis¬ 
trict headquarters. Courtesy of R. Satyanarayan. 
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athesvarasvamine namah [6v3] ‘Honour to the image ( svamin ) of Lord Sritanun- 
atha together with Sahayadamni’. Tanunatha and Sahayadamni, in Tamil Tanu- 
natar and Cakayavalli (‘She with a garland as companion’), are the names of the 
installations of Siva and his wife as worshipped at the Tirumeninatar temple of 
Tirucculi (see website /7/). 56 

Therefore, it is possible to assume that mentioning the divinity venerated at 
a particular place was in keeping with the activity or devotional practice of the 
scribe or with that of the commissioner/owner, assuming that the latter had 
asked to have that specific invocation in the manuscript. In other words, loca¬ 
tions and manuscripts might have been linked intellectually as well as devotion- 
ally (if one is to assume a difference between these two categories). What pre¬ 
cisely does this mean? Were those manuscripts part of private collections 
belonging to specific individuals who resided in those places? Or did they belong 
to individuals who were simply devotees of the divinities worshipped there? Or 
did those manuscripts belong to local institutions? Unfortunately, at present, it 
is impossible to establish in any precise terms exactly what the link was between 
the manuscripts and the places mentioned in their colophons. One might, how¬ 
ever, postulate that the references are not just random. 


5.4 Some final remarks 

Spatial data contained in colophons are generally characterised by a certain de¬ 
gree of ambiguity. In fact, as seen above, they usually do not allow researchers to 
ascertain where exactly a manuscript was produced and/or stored. There are, 
however, a number of alternative scenarios besides such a depressing impasse. 

First of all, one should remember that a quantitatively meaningful database 
is yet to be built. If a particularly telling colophon were to be found, it could pro¬ 
vide us with precise spatial data to be cross-checked with the partial information 
found in one or more other manuscripts, thus casting new light on the geograph¬ 
ical coordinates of the manuscript(s). Furthermore, if cataloguing information 
were more easily searchable, i.e. digitised, it might be possible to cross-check the 
spatial information contained in, say, one colophon with a whole set of data 


56 Note that Tiru-meni-natar is the literal Tamil equivalent of the Sanskrit term Sri-tanu-natha, 
whilst Cakaya-valli is the equivalent of Sahaya-damni. Also note that Varadachari (1990:312 and 
passim) still locates Tirucculi in the Iramanatapuram mavattam (Ramanathapuram district). In 
1987 this was, however, split into several areas: its eastern part was joined to the then Karmavirer 
Kamarajar district in order to form the Virudhunagar district of today (see website /8/). 
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emerging from the material analysis of manuscripts. If we were to match the 
length of palm leaves, the number of lines per folio, etc. with one manuscript 
containing precise spatial information, we could potentially locate and charac¬ 
terise centres of manuscript production. Finally, one cannot forget that the insti¬ 
tutions in which manuscripts are stored today can in certain cases hold records 
about where items were purchased or about their donors. 

Another line of enquiry might be to make use of the linguistic data found in 
colophons. Data concerning features characteristic of peculiar dialects or regis¬ 
ters of Tamil (such as those collected in sections 4.1.3 and 4.1.5) might prove to 
be particularly helpful in locating manuscripts. However, to the best of our 
knowledge, there are no publications in which those features of Tamil are dealt 
with comprehensively and exhaustively. 57 

Knowing that these research strands must wait for the more or less foreseea¬ 
ble future, the attentive reader might ask what can be done with the available 
data at present. Our answer is that, owing to their nature, data found in colo¬ 
phons can be used to address a set of questions that does pertain to spatial local¬ 
isation. For instance, colophons can inform us about the religious milieu in which 
a particular manuscript was produced. In some cases, one can directly link such a 
manuscript to a particular divinity, whose image is worshipped at a specific temple, 
hence at a specific location. Once again, this does not mean that the manuscript 
was necessarily produced or stored there, but that, for its producers and users, it 
bore an intellectual and devotional association to that particular place. This kind 
of perusal would help trace the distribution of particular texts within the territory 
under consideration and also help us understand the dynamics of knowledge ex¬ 
change that occurred there. 

Furthermore, colophons can inform us about the place to which scribes and 
owners associated themselves, i.e. either their birthplace or the place of origin of 
their families, or, indeed, the place where they resided. As mentioned previously, 
this sort of information does not automatically provide us with an exact map in¬ 
dicating the locations of activity of individuals who were interested in manu¬ 
scripts. However, such information can be cross-checked with what is already 
known about the religious - and possibly also social and economic - geography 
of Tamil Nadu and the surrounding areas and, where available, with other spatial 
data contained in the colophon(s) of the same manuscript. This operation would 


57 Partial data can be found in a small number of publications. See, for instance, Burnell 1880: 
132 for a list of publications on Tamil dialects from the same author, and Zvelebil 1959,1960 and 
1963. 
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help us to contextualise the places mentioned in the names of scribes and own¬ 
ers. 

An example may help to clarify what might be the outcome of our proposed 
approach. E00006 contains, as Varadadesikan noted in his cataloguing sheet, 
‘The work ‘ Amalanatipiran ’ [that] consists of ten hymns sung by Tiruppanalvar 
in praise of the Lord Ranganatha in Srirangam. This work is a commentary on 
those hymns’. From the information found in the colophons of this manuscript, 
we can hypothesise about the dissemination of its text within a particular area of 
Tamil Nadu, namely the Tuttukkuti mavattam (Thoothukudi district). In fact, one 
of the colophons mentions the owner of the manuscript as Tirukkurukai Perumal, 
where Kurukai is a variant name for Alvartirunakari. Furthermore, a certain 
Alvartirunakari Criperiyanampi is also mentioned as the person who produced a 
new copy of E00006. Alvartirunakari (alias Tirukkurukai), to which both the 
owner and copyist are linked either in terms of devotion or of family affiliation, 
has a temple called Alvartirunakari Perumal (Alwarthirunagari Perumal), which 
is one of the Navatiruppati (Nava Thirupati), i.e. the nine temples dedicated to 
the cult of Visnu found in the Tuttukkuti mavattam. Interestingly, a man named 
Critirukkumarar Kallappiran Aiyyankar is also mentioned as the person into 
whose custody the copy of E00006 was given; it is possible that he was the owner 
himself. Kallappiran (‘Lord of the Thieves’) is the form of Visnu venerated in an¬ 
other one of the Navatiruppati temples, namely the Vaikuntanatar (Srivaikuntan- 
athan Perumal) temple, which is located in the town of Tiruvaikuntam (Sri- 
vaikuntam). Thus, we can postulate that this latter individual had some sort of 
connection to that place, whether anagraphical or devotional. What emerges 
from these data is the milieu in which E00006 and its text moved, i.e. a network 
of individuals and places, namely the Navattirupati temples, which were deeply 
connected to the vaisnava cult. 

Such an example shows the importance of asking the right questions of the 
available sources. It also challenges what one might intuitively understand in 
terms of locating. In fact, here the focus is not on spatial features concerning the 
production and storage of a particular manuscript, but on the intellectual and 
devotional context within which the manuscript and its text(s) were circulated 
and used. Even if collecting data from colophons is not sufficient to give a com¬ 
prehensive picture of the spatial dimension of a manuscript, it might, however, 
represent an important step to take towards corroborating and contextualising 
other available data. 
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6 Abbreviations, symbols and conventions 


Codicological/manuscriptological/palaeographical abbreviations and symbols 


GL 

Skt. 

Tam. 

{Dl}, {D2}, {D3} 

{Ml}, {M2}, {M3}, {M4} 
{YJ1}, {YJ2},... {YJ5} 
{YK1}, {YK2}, {YK3} 
fa 
fa 
['] 


& 


guard leaf 

Sanskrit 

Tamil 

abbreviations for ‘day’ 

abbreviations for ‘month’ 

abbreviations for ‘Jovian year’ 

abbreviations for ‘Kollam year’ 

variant of / (periyara, ‘big/’) with a single ‘hook’ 

variant of/ ( periyara , ‘big/’) similar to Tamilian Grantha gra 

Sanskrit avagraha not marked in the text 

punctuation mark 

pillaiyar culi 

piUaiyar culi with a final ‘curl’ 
puspika 1 (found inside the text block) 
puspika 2 (found on the margins of the folio) 


Editorial symbols 


[X] 

[X] 

t 


abbreviation at the end of a word (e.g. t° = ttil, y° = yam) 
erased graph 
inferred graph 
crux desperationis 


Brackets in manuscript transcriptions and translations 

[ ] Square brackets are used to indicate the folio number of the manuscript, the folio side and 
the line number, as in RE05915 [41v3], which should be read as RE05915, folio 41, verso, line 3. 
If the manuscript has double folio numeration, the one that applies to the whole manuscript is 
indicated in round brackets, as in E00003d [30(160)r4J. If the folio is not numbered in the man¬ 
uscript, it is referred to as GL (= guard leaf), as in E00001 [GLlrlJ. If the folio is written over more 
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than one column, this is specified as OR2355g [65vl col2]. Square brackets are also used to in¬ 
dicate: Sanskrit avagraha when not graphically represented, as in E00009b [94r3] dasame 
[']hani; a graph that has been cancelled but is still readable, as in E00009b [94v4] 1000 [1] {YI<1}; 
and a graph that is unreadable (either because itwas cancelled or because the folio is damaged). 
In the latter case, a crossed-out capital X is inserted in the brackets, as in E00009b [94v2] 
°vemkatdryyagu[X\rund. Finally, square brackets are used in transliteration to integrate graphs 
that are missing and/or omitted in the original, as in E00009b [94r3] katakam given in transla¬ 
tion as ka[rka]taka. 

{} Curly brackets are used to indicate the symbols and the abbreviations for the Kollam year 
({YK}), Jovian year ({YJ}), month ({M}), and day of the month ({D}), as in E00069 [GL2r5] 1000 {YKl} 
taruna {YJ1} afpaci {M3 }22 {Dl}. The number included in the curly brackets specifies which var¬ 
iant of the symbol/abbreviation is used; for a description of these variants, see the section on 
Time above (section 4). 

\ / A backslash and slash are used to indicate the portion of the text that the original scribe, or 
a later one, inserted interlinearly, as in E00009b [94r3] ve\m/kataguru°. Sometimes, scribes 
wrote the sign V in order to mark where the new portion of text should be inserted, as in 
E00002a [106v7] kdverJmahimd+\t[l]td't /. 

\\ //A double backslash and slash are used to indicate alternative readings pointed out by the 
scribe interlinearly, as in E00069 [GL2r3 coll] snramgardjaddsa svaWramgardjatmaja 
svena//karena vemkataryyakah, where ramgarajatmaja svena karena vemkataryyakah is given 
as an alternative to (and possibly as an improved version of) snramgardjaddsa svakarena 
vemkataryyakah. 


7 Appendix 1: Table 

All the pictures in the table are taken from digital images, with the exception of 
those excerpted from manuscripts OR2345, OR2348, RE10829 [134vl], RE20020b, 
RE37121 and UVSL (all), which have been digitally redrawn due to the poor qual¬ 
ity of the original pictures; in particular, the reconstruction of the symbols and 
the abbreviations found in RE10829 [134vl], UVSL107 and UVSL511 is tentative. 

In the table, the entries are given in chronological order. The abbreviations 
TA, GR and MP stand for ‘TAmil script’, ‘GRantha script’ and ‘ManiPravalam’ (i.e. 
a mixture of the two), respectively. The abbreviations 0. and R. stand for Owner 
and Recipient, respectively. 

Texts are presented in diplomatic transcription. 
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Jovian YEAR 


< _ 

(/)• x 

* t 

g H 



subhanu {YJ4} 




cittirai {M3} 


bahudhanya nama 
samvatsare 


phalgunamase 


ekadasa- 

divase 


tarunabde gate 
bhanau 


katakam 


dasame [']hani 


abde tarunanamake 


asadhamase 


mrgasirsatarasahite mrgaslrsakhya sravananaksatre ayilliya NAKSATRA 
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CAT. No. 


Kollam YEAR 


SCRIPT (text/colophon) 


RE05915 

JayantTpuramdhatmya 

GR / GR (in TA only ani and 
eluti mukihcutu ) 


1002 {YK2} 


E00007a 

Candravaloka 

GR / GR (in TA only the 
word of/) 


1002 {YK2} 


<55r 


Tiruvaymoli Nalam Pattu Itu 
Vyakhyanam 

GR / TA (mostly) 


1004 {YK3} 


1004 {YK3} 


Tiruvaymoli Nalam Pattu Itu — 

Vyakhyanam So 
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anusam naksatram asvam NAKSATRA 
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SCRIPT (text/colophon) 
E00003d 

Svarupavijnanavikasa- 
darppanam (or Itupatu ) of 
Vedantacaryyar 

MP/ MP 


Tirumalai 

Pratipatavurai 

MP/ MP 


Jaiminiya Aranyaka Gana 


GR/TA 


UVSL1080a 


Cirupancamulam 


TA/TA 


UVSL1080C 


Acarakkovai 


Kollam YEAR 



1021 {YKl} 


Cjsr5 


1037 {Yl<2} 






1039 amta 



1048 {YK2} 


(&> 


48 {Yl<2} 
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Jovian YEAR 

MONTH 

DAY 

WEEKDAY 

PAKSA 

X 

1- 

1- 

NAKSATRA 

visvavasu 

samvatsaram 

pottaci {M2} 

19 {Dl} 

vellikkelamai 

suldapaksatu 

> 

■a 

svatinaksatram 

dundubhi nama 

varsam 

cittirai {M2} 

18 {Dl} 

utaiyattil 






karttika {M4} cam 

USL- 

5t° 

# 





srimuka {YJ2} 

( 3 ° 

cittirai {M2} 

18 {Dl} 

n. _ 













srimuka {YJ2} 


cittirai {M2} 
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CAT. No. 


SCRIPT (text/colophon) 



RE20020b 


Devipratistha 


GR/ GR 


Q. CL < 
< < Os 
0\ C\ H 

OV LTl ON 

in oo ^ 


0R2348 


Lalitatrisatmamavali 


GR/MP 


2 '■O Q\ 
00 <-i 


Cakravidhi 

GR/GR 

(n TA only pottaci) 


® to n 

IN IN 
Q- Q- <D 
OJ (U l/l 

oo ^ 

cr\ CN 
O VO ON 
00 00 ^ 


COLOPHONS WITH ONLY PLACE NAMES 


RE22704 

Amarakosah 

DravidatTkasahitah 



palayaiikottai 

pir 3 anda ayyyasvamidlksitan 0. orR. 

pattaravarkal 
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8 Appendix 2: Corpus 

Note: If not otherwise indicated, the date refers to when the manuscript was completed. 

RE05915 - JayantTpuramahatmya (21 July 1827) 

[41v3] harih om subham astu | srivaIIidevasendsametasrisubrahmanyasvdmi[X\sahdyam \ 
-1002 {YI<2} ani {M2} 9 {Dl} eluti mukihcutu - 

Harih om, may there be prosperity. With the support of sri Subrahmanya along with [his 
spouses] sri Valll and Devasena, [this manuscript] was fully written [in the] Kollam year 
1002, month of Ani, 9th day. 

Notes: (1) Varadachari (1986:186-7) thinks that the manuscript looks much younger than the age 
indicated by the date in the colophon. (2) According to Varadachari (1986:186-7), Jayantipura is 
another name for the town of Tiruccentur (Tiruchendur/Thiruchendur) in the Tuttukkuti 
mavattam (Thoothukudi district). In fact, the Tiruccentur Cuppiramaniyacuvami Koyil (Thiru- 
chendur Murugan Temple), where Murukan is venerated as Subrahmanya (Cuppiramaniya in 
Tam.), along with his two wives, is there. 

RE05920 - SucTndrasthalamahatmya (30 or 31 December 1880) 

[89r7] harih om | sahasradhikasatpahcah vikramand[89t7]masamvatsare dhanurmmase sap- 
tadasa[ta]divase bhrguvasare purvapaksacaturddasyam jyestha[na]l<satre divase ejusakhad- 
dhyayan [89vl] srivatsagotrotbhave satyasadasutrah [X] cucindiram narayanarputran senapati 
[X] likhitam | hari om [89v2] subham astu gurubhyo namah | sthanusahayam 

Harih om. [In the Kollam year] 1056, the [Jovian] year called Vikrama, month of Dhanus, the 
17th day, a Friday, the 14th [fif/ii] of the bright fortnight, under the Jyestha constellation, on 
[this] day Senapati from Cucindiram, reciter of the Yajurveda, born in the Srivatsa gotra, 
[belonging to the tradition] of the Satyasad[h]asutra, son of Narayanar, wrote [this manu¬ 
script]. Harih om. May there be prosperity. Honour to the teachers. With the support of 
Sthanu (i.e. Siva). 

Notes: (1) Divase has been translated as ‘on [this] day’ since it resembles the Tamil expression 
inta subhadinattil found in the colophons of many other manuscripts, such as E00003a. (2) The 
locative form in °otbhave seems to be a mistake. (3) The syntax seems to be rather loose, thus the 
passive verbal form likhitam has been translated as active. 

RE08256 - Sakalagamasarasamgraha (24 January 1834) 

[162v2] subham astu sriparvatavarddhanisametasrirdmandthdya namah | ambdsaha[yam] 
[162v3] vijaya {YJ1} tai {Ml} 13 {D2} sukravaram punarvasunaksatram subhadinattil 
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perivalakrsna kurukkal utaiya pustakattaip pafttu yenakku yelutik konten akamam pa[r}- 
vatayyan hastali[162v4]khikhitam [sic!] subham astu sriambasahay 0 dharmmadevataye sa- 
haya° 

May there be prosperity. Honour to sri Ramanatha together with [his spouse] sri Par- 
vatavardhani. With the support of Amba. In the Jovian year Vijaya, month of Tai, 13th day, 
a Friday, under the constellation of Punarvasu, on [this] auspicious day, having seen the 
book belonging to Perivala Krsna Kurukkal, I, Akamam Parvatayyan, wrote [this manu¬ 
script] for myself. May there be prosperity, with the support of sri Amba [and] the God of 
Dharma. 

RE10829 - Vatulasuddha (26 December 1797; change of ownership (?) 9 April 
1823) 

[134r5] pimgalasamva[134r6]ssara dhanurmmasapahcadasamadinam subham astu satyajhani 

[Jovian] year Pingala, month of Dhanur, 15th day. May there be prosperity. Satyajnani. 

[134vl] subhanu {YJ4} cittirai {M3} 8 | sanikkilamaiy 8 ayilliya [one or more syllables miss¬ 
ing] [134v2]tfrat tiruvaiyaru 

Jovian year Subhanu, month of Cittirai, 8th [day], Saturday, 8th [tithi], [constellation of] 
Ayilliya. Tiruvaiyaru. 

Notes: (1) The meaning of the word satyajhani is not immediately clear. Most probably, it indi¬ 
cates the name of the scribe, since it is written by the same hand that copied the text of the whole 
manuscript. The same name, written by the same hand, is also found in RE10845 (manuscript 
not studied in this article). At present, it cannot be ascertained whether Satyajnani was also the 
owner of the two manuscripts. (2) The second date, which was added by a second hand to the 
verso of the folio and left uninked, could be that of the first owner of the manuscript, or record 
the change of ownership of the manuscript, in case Satyajnani were the first owner. 

RE20020b - DevTpratistha (12 April 1799,14 April 1859, or 15 April 1919) 

[6v3] harih om subham astu srigurubhyo namah || sahayadamnisametasritanunathe- 
svarasvamine namah | siddhartthi {YJ4} caitra masam 3 {D1}- 

Harih om. May there be prosperity. Honour to the teachers. Honour to the image ( svamin ) 
of Sritanunatha (i.e. Siva) together with Sahayadamnl. Jovian year Siddhartthi, month of 
Caitra, 3rd day. 

Note: Sritanunatha and Sahayadamnl are the names of the installations of Siva and his wife as 
worshipped at the Tirumeninatar temple of Tirucculi. 
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RE22704 -Amarakosah Dravidatikasahitah (no date) 

[79r4] ndmalimgdnusasana[79r5]ttile prathamakandam sampurnamm ay mukintatu || 

snramacandraya paramagura[ 79r6]ve namah || rajagopdlasvdmisahayam ||-0 ^ 

[79r7] # vellankolli kurunatayyan yelutinatu palayankottai pifanda pattaravarka[79i8]luklai || 
snsambasadasivaya namah ||- 3? ||-# 

The first chapter of the Namalirnganusdsanam has been fully completed. Honour to the su¬ 
preme guru sri Ramacandra. With the support of Rajagopalasvamin. Vellankolli (?) Ku¬ 
runatayyan wrote [this manuscript] for Pattaravarkal, who was born in Palayankottai. Hon¬ 
our to sri Sadasiva along with Amba. 

Note: It is possible that Vellankolli corresponds to a town halfway between the cities of Kollam 
and Tiruvanantapuram (Thiruvananthapuram/Trivandrum), which are both found in present- 
day Keralam (Kerala) (see website /9/). 

RE37121 - Amarakosah (with Tamil meaning) (4 January 1797, 5 January 1857, 
or 7 January 1917) 

[27v5] ity amarakose prathamakandas samaptah |- harih om | subham astu avighnam 

astu 

[27v6] bind[u]durllipivisargavldhikbpahntibhedapadabhedadusanam | 
hastavegajam abuddhipurvakam ksantum arhatha samiksya satjanah \ 

- nala {YK2} mafkali {Ml} 24f° [27v7] elutinatu sadasivan pustakam | svahastalikhitam | 

asmatgurucaranaravindabhyo namah |- om 

The first section of the Amarakosa is completed. Harih om. May there be prosperity. May 
there be no obstacle. 

0 good people, once you have investigated [this manuscript], you may forgive [any] un¬ 
intentional mistake[s] concerning nasal signs, bad writing, signs of aspiration at the end 
of words, a row, omission of a line (pahkti-bheda) or word, which are born from a hasty 
hand. 

Sadasivan wrote [this] book with his own hand in the Jovian year Nala, month of Markali, 
24th day. Honour to the lotus like feet of our guru. Om. 

Notes: (1) The stanza is in rathoddhata metre. (2) °vidhika° should be read as 0 vithikd° (‘row’), 
and °pahnti° should be read as °pahkti° (‘line’). It is not clear to what exactly the former refers, 
since the latter seems to indicate the same phenomenon, i.e. the ‘omission of a line’ or ‘aplog- 
raphy’. (3) Nala should be read as Nala, and Mafkali as Markali. (4) Note that the name of the 
Jovian year is followed by a symbol for the Kollam year. 
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RE45807 -Amarakosah Dravidarthasahitah (14 September 1796,16 September 
1856, or 17 September 1916) 

[36rl] subham astu -|| laimaragurave namah -[36r2] icalimatai kopalakrsnan elutinatu 

naja {YJ2} pirattaci {Ml} 3 {D2} amaram - prathamakantam - eluti mukintatu - 

May there be prosperity. Honour to Kumaraguru. Kopalakrsnan from Icalimatai wrote in the 
Jovian year Nala, month of Pirattaci, 2nd day. He finished writing the first chapter of the 
Amara[kosa]. 

E00001 - Tiruvaymoli Nalam Pattu Itu Vyakhydnam (30 June 1829) (the date 4 
May 1829 is also recorded) 

[GLlrl] srimate ramanujaya namah tiruvaymoli ndla\m/ pattu yitu vyakhydnam jiyar tiru¬ 
vatikale caranam - tirukkurukaip perumal - 

Honour to srimat Ramanuja, Tiruvaymoli Nalam Pattu Itu Vyakhydnam , the holy feet of Jiyar 
are the refuge. Tirukkurukai Perumal. 

[GL2rl] srimate ramanujaya namah tiruvaymoli nalam pattu yitu vyakhydnam jiyar tiru- 
vatikale saranam tiruklairulcaipperumdl dasan - 

Honour to srimat Ramanuja, Tiruvaymoli Nalam Pattu Itu Vyakhydnam, the holy feet of Jiyar 
are the refuge. Devotee of Tiruklotrukai Perumal. 

[GL3rl] sri[ma]d varavaramunaye namah tiruvaymoli nalam pattu yitu vyakhydnam - jiyar 

tiruvatikale caranam - 

Honour to srimat Varavaramuni, Tiruvaymoli Nalam Pattu Itu Vyakhydnam, the holy feet of 
Jiyar are the refuge. 

[GL3vl] gopalapillai leutta rdmdnu\ja]nuntantati urai [GL3v2] jhanasaram prameyasara 
vyakhydnam periyatirumuti[GL3v3]yataivu dinacari vdli tirunamahkal yivalavu munnamum 
laitutt°laitu [GL3v4] cittira {M2} 24 {Dl} 1004 {YK3} kututt°kutu 

The Rdmdnu\ja]nuntantati Urai, the Jhanasaram, the Prameyasdravyakhyanam, the Peri- 
yatirumutiyataivu were given by Gopalapillai. Having praised the holy names every day, so 
much [i.e. so many manuscripts] is already given. It is given on the month of Cittira, 24th 
day, Kollam year 1004. 

[140r5] alvar tiruvatikale caranam | emperumanar tiruvatikale caranam - manavala 

mamunikaj tiruvatikale caranam - srimad varavaramunaye namah [140r6] ramanuja- 

dasan caramavadhidasan dasanudasan tiruklcurukaip perumal acaryyan tiruvatikale 
tahcam jiyar tiruvatikale tahcam -[140r7] 1004 {YK3} ani {M2} 19 {Dl} samaptam - 
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The holy feet of the Alvar are the refuge. The holy feet of Emperumanar (= Ramanuja) are 
the refuge. The holy feet of Manavala, the great sage, are the refuge. Honour to srlmat 
Varavaramuni. The holy feet of master Tirukkurukai Perumal, devotee of Ramanuja, last 
(i caramavadhi ) of the servants, servant of servants, are the refuge. The holy feet of Jlyar are 
the refuge. [The manuscript] was finished in the Kollam year 1004, month of Ani, 19th day. 

Notes: (1) Since this colophon presents a list of many srivaisnava teachers, such as Em- 
perumanar/Ramanuja, Manavala, etc., one cannot exclude the possibility that Tirukkurukai Pe¬ 
rumal corresponds to Tirukkurukaippiranpillan here, a srivaisnava master of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, who was a pupil of Ramanuja (Venkatachari 1978: 61-64). Alternatively, the expression 
tiruklairukaipperumdl dasan could be interpreted as ‘Tirukkurukai Perumal, devotee [of 
Ramanuja]’ in the light of E00006 [GLlr2] and [52r7]. (2) The colophon found in [GL3] presents a 
rather colloquial style. In particular, one should note the form kutta for laitutta, and the expres¬ 
sion kututt°laitu , which seems to mark a contracted form of the standard laitutt’ irukkiratu with 
a symbol for abbreviation (Vijayavenugopal personal communication). If its interpretation is 
correct, this colophon does not pertain to the production of E00001, but refers to the date of 
donation of three other manuscripts. 

E00002a - TulakaverTmahatmyam ( Agneyapurana ) (22 March 1819) 

[106v4] agneyapurane kaverimdhdtmya samaptam | [106v5] harih om - kaveryyai namah 

-| srimate ramanujaya namah - srimahapurnagurave namah |- srivai- 

kunthanathasvamine namah -[106v6] 99 4 {YI<2} bahudhanya \nama/ samvatsare ut- 

tarayane phalgunamase ekadasadivase induvasare ekadasyam sravananaksatre nara- 
simharyyapautrena [106v7] sriramgdcdryyasununa \ coranathe\na/ likhit[X\\a/ 

kdverimahimd+\t[?]fdt/[XXX] |- sridhanvinu[H]tanapuriguravenamah | sriramgavallyai 

namah -| 

The Kaverimdhdtmya in the Agneyapurana is completed. Harih om. Honour to the Kaverl. 
Honour to srlmat Ramanuja. Honour to the guru sri Mahapurna. Honour to srl 
Vaikuntanathasvamin. In the Kollam year 994, Jovian year called Bahudhanya, in the sec¬ 
ond fortnight, month of Phalguna, 11th day, on Monday, 11th \tithi], under the Sravana con¬ 
stellation, Coranatha grandson of Narasimhayya and son of Srlramgacaryya wrote the 
Kaverimahima (?). Honour to the guru of Srldhanvinutanapuri (?). Honour to Srlramgavalll. 

Notes: (1) The scribe, Coranatha, is the son of Srlramgacaryya and grandson of Nara- 
simha[ca]ryya. Vemkatacaryyar (the scribe of E00002, E00007 and E00069) is also the son of a 
man called Srlramgacaryya. Since the two scribes were active in the same period, they may have 
been brothers. Unfortunately, we cannot confirm this hypothesis since we do not (yet) know the 
name of Vemkatacaryyar’s grandfather. (2) The form °dryya° could be a contraction of 0 acdryya°. 
(3) The identification of both the guru of Srldhanvinutanapuri (?) and Srlramgavalll has not yet 
been made. 
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E00003a,b,c,d 

E00003a - Trimsatprasnottara (17 August 1845) 

[68v3] harih om - subham astu -|| snmatbhyo pardmkusaparakdlayativarddibhyo 

namah - snmahdpurnagurave namah -|| [68v4] 1021 {YK1} visvavasuvarsam avani 

masam 3 {Dl} nattikkelamai paurnamavasai - avutta naksattiram - yinta subhadinattil 
[68v5] trimsatprasnottara[ khandana ]\m eluti/ mukintatu - periyanampi venkatacariyar sva- 
hastalikihitam - muluvatum - periyanampikal tiruvatikale cararf - 

Harih om. May there be prosperity. Honour to srlmat Paramkusa, Parakala and Yativara. 
Honour to guru sri Mahapurna. In the Kollam year 1021, Jovian year Visvavasu, month of 
Avani, 3rd day, on Sunday, under the full moon, under the constellation of Avutta, on this 
auspicious day, the Trimsatprasnottara was fully written. Periyanampi Venkatacariyar 
completed [it], writing with his own hand. The holy feet of Periyanampikal are the refuge. 

E00003b - Trimsatprasnottarakhandana (25 September 1845) 

[129v6] snmate rajaya namah - snmahdpurnagurave namah — harih om subham astu -|| 

1021 {YK2} \+ visvavasuvarsam/ pirattaci {M2} 11 {Dl} vyalakkela[129v7]mai \+ 
krsnapaksattu/ dasami tithi punarvasu naksattiram into subhadinattil trimsatprasnottara- 
khandanam eluti mukihcatu - periyanampi venkatacariyar svahastalikihitam - 

Honour to srlmat Ra[manu] ja. Honour to guru sri Mahapurna. Harih om, may there be pros¬ 
perity. In the Kollam year 1021, Jovian year Visvavasu, month of Pirattaci, 11th day, on 
Thursday, 10th [tithi] of the dark fortnight, under the constellation of Punarvasu, on this 
auspicious day, the Trimsatprasnottarakhandana was fully written by Periyanampi 
Venkatacariyar with his own hand. 

E00003C - Itupatu of JTyar (2 October 1845) 

[18(148)v3]-III harih om - subham astu -|| [18(148)v4] yemperumanar tiru¬ 
vatikale caranam - manavdla mamunikal tiruvatikale caranam - srimahdpurna 

gurave namah -|| [18(148)v5] 1021 {YK1} visvavasu ndma samvatsaram kanydmdsam 

\pefattdci {M3}/ 18 {Dl} vydlakkelamai suldapaksattu prathamai citrdnalrsatram yinta subhadinattil 
[18(148)v6] jiyar itupatu - eluti mukintatu - periyanampi vehkitdcdriyar svahas¬ 
talikihitam - muluvatum -||t{t-|| 

Harih om. May there be prosperity. The holy feet of Emperumanar (= Ramanuja) are the 
refuge. The holy feet of the great sage Manavala are the refuge. Honour to guru sri 
Mahapurna. In the Kollam year 1021, the Jovian year called Visvavasu, month of Kanya 
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[a/ias] Perattaci, 18th day, on Thursday, 1st [ZZfZii] of the bright fortnight, under the constel¬ 
lation of Citra, on this auspicious day, the Itupatu of Jiyar was fully written. Periyanampi 
Venkatacariyar completed [it], writing with his own hand. 

Note: Muluvatum should be read as muluvatum (see E00003d [30(160)r6]). 

E00003d - Svarupavijnanavikasadarppanam (or Itupatu) of Vedantacaryyar (3 
October 1845) 

[30(160)r4]-II itiveddntdcaryyasvarupavijnd\X\\nalvikdsada\)i\rppanamsampurnam 

II-[30(160)r5] 1021 {YK1} visvavasu samvatsaram pottaci {M2} 19 {Dl} veUikkelamai 

suklapaksattu dvitiyai - svatinaksatram - yinta subha[30(160)r6]dinattil vedantacaryyar 

itupatu e\lu/ti mukihcu\\nta//tu -|| periyanampi venkatacariyar svahastalikihitam - 

muluvatum -II 

The Svarupavijnanavikasadarppanam of Vedantacaryya is completed. In the Kollam year 
1021, Jovian year Visvavasu, month of Pottaci, 19th day, on Friday, 2nd [fifin'] of the bright 
fortnight, under the constellation of Svatl, on this auspicious day, the Itupatu of 
Vedantacaryyar was fully written. Periyanampi Venkatacariyar completed [it], writing with 
his own hand. 

Note: The word mukintatu (see, for instance, E00003c ]18(148)v6[) can be colloquially rendered 
as mukincatu or mukincutu (see E00004 [36v8], for example). Here, it seems that the scribe ac¬ 
counted for both possibilities by writing mukihcu\nta/tu. 

E00004 - Tirumalai Pratipatavurai (29 April 1862) 

(Fig.l) [36v7] 11 tontatartippotiy alvar tiruvatiakaje caranam 11-11 harih om subham astu 11 

[36v8] 1037 {YI<2} dundubhi nama varsam cittirai {M2} 18 {Dl} utaiyattil elu\ti/ mukincutu || 
periyanampiyal tiruvatikale caranam || srimahapurnagurave namah - 

The holy feet of the alvar Tontatartippoti are the refuge. Harih om, may there be prosperity. 
In the Kollam year 1037, Jovian year Dundubhi, month of Cittirai, 18th day, at dawn, [this 
manuscript] was fully written. The holy feet of Periyanampiyal are the refuge. Honour to 
the guru sri Mahapurna. 

Note: The scribe of this manuscript is most probably that of E00003. 

E00006 -Amalanatipiran Vyakhyanam (from 26 August to 7 September 1830; 
entrustment of a copy based on this manuscript on 26 November 1830) 

[GLlrl] srimate ramanujaya namah amalanatipiran vyakhyanam - jiyar tiruvatikaje 

caranam -[GLlr2] ramanuja dasan tirukkurukaip perumal srikosam - srimad vara- 
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varamunaye namah [GLlr3] itafku mel prati alvartirunakari criperiyanampi crisrikosam 
partt ['] efiyarulappanninatu anta melpratiyai critiruklcumafar kallappiran aiyyankar vacat- 
til [GLlr4] 1006 {YK3} kaft° {M2} 13 {Dl} nelveliyil kkotuttuvitten - 

Honour to srlmat Ramanuja, Amalanatipiran Vyakhyanam. The holy feet of Jlyar are the ref¬ 
uge. The book (srikosam) [of] Tirukkurukaipperumal devotee ( dasan ) of Ramanuja. Honour 
to srlmad Varavaramuni. Having Alvartirunakari Criperiyanampi seen the book ( crisn¬ 
kosam ), its copy was produced ( eriyarulappanninatu ); I gave that copy into the custody (va¬ 
cant) of Critirukkumarar Kallappiran Aiyyankar in [Tiru]nelveli in the Kollam year 1006, 
month of I<art[tikai], 13th day. 

[GL3vl] 1006 {YI<3} a\va/ni {M2} 12 {Dl} guruvaram a[X3f\\nusam/ naksatram [GL3v2] aram- 
pam \t/it/ avani {M2} 24 {Dl} utaiyam samaptah 

Beginning in the Kollam year 1006, month of Avani, 12th day, Thursday, under the constel¬ 
lation of Anusam; [the manuscript] was finished at dawn on the 24th day. 

(Fig.2) [52r6] harih om - alakiyamanavalapperumalnayinar tiruvatikale caranam - ra- 

myajamatrmunaye namah -[52r7] tiruklcurukaip perumal dasan snkosam acaryyan tiru¬ 

vatikale tahcam 1006 {YK3} avani {M2} 12 {Dl} arampah ceytu 24 {Dl} utaiyam samaptah 


Harih om. The holy feet of Alakiyamanavalapperumalnayinar are the refuge. Honour to the 
sage Ramyajamatr. The book of Tirukkurukai Perumal, devotee. The holy feet of the teacher 
are the refuge. Kollam year 1006, month of Avani; [the manuscript] was begun on the 12th 
day, and finished at dawn on the 24th day. 

Notes: (1) The term snkosam is translated as ‘manuscript/boolc’ (see Glossary of Historical Tamil 
Vaishnava Prose 2001 and E00583a). (2) Prati (‘copy’) is the Sanskritised spelling of the Tamil 
pirati. (3) Partt ['] (from parttu, absolutive form of the verb par-ttal, ‘to see’), which literally means 
‘having seen’, could mean ‘having checked’ or ‘having proofread’ here. (4) Vacattil (locative 
form of vacam) could mean either ‘in the custody’ or ‘in the possession’. (5) The syllable cri° in 
both criperiyanampi and crisrikosam is just a tentative reading of the character found in the man¬ 
uscript. It is understood as a Tamil version of the Sanskrit sri here. 


E00007a,b 


E00007a - Candravaloka (10 August 1827) 


[llv6]- candravalokas samaptah \ - harih om subham astu [llv7] mahapurna- 

sriramgdcdryyaddsavemkatdcaryyah svakiyakaravegena samaptavan \ - 1002 {YK2} dti 

{M3} 27-*- 
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The Candravaloka has been completed. Harih om, may there be prosperity. Vemkatacaryya 
son of Mahapurna Sriramgacaryya completed [it] by the swiftness of his own hand. Kollam 
year 1002, month of Ati, 27th [day]. 

E00007b - Kuvalayananda (21 November 1839) 

[119vl] 1015 {YK2} kafttikai {M2} 7 {Dl} 

Kollam year 1015, month of Karttikai, 7th day. 

Note: This colophon was inserted on the verso of the last folio in a different hand from the one 
that wrote the text contained in the manuscript. Possibly, it was written by the same scribe of 
E00003 and E00069, namely Vemlcatacaryyar. 

E00009b - SrJgunaratnakosavyakhya (or LaksmTsatgunamanikkakosavyakhya) 
(23 July 1824) 

(Fig. 3) [94r3] harih om iti yativaracarandmburuhabhmgayamanac c[hr]ive\m/katagurulq 
[93r4]palabdhasribhdsydnvayena sribhasyanarayanaguruna Wra[94r5]citesu srigunaratnakosa- 

vyakhya samapta |- harih om subham astu [94r6] 

tarunabde gate bhanau katakam dasame [']hani I 
dvadasyam mrgasirsakhyatarake [94r7] bhrguvasare \ 
laksmisatgunamanikkakosavyakhya vilekhita \ 
vemka[94v8]tdryydbhidhanena sriramgagurusununa \ 

- mahapurnagurave namah - 

[94vl] abde tarunanamake bhrgudine \']py asadhamase tithau 
dvadasyam mrgasirsatara[94v2]sahite pakse valaksetare \ 
sriramgaryyajavemkatdryyagu[X]runa purnaryyavam[98v3]sotbhave 

nadya srigunaratnakosaparamavyakhyeyam alikhyate \ -# 

(Fig. 4) [94v4] 1000 [1] {YK1} taruna {YJ2} ati {M3} 10 {Dl} dvadasi tithi vellikelamai 
mrgasirsanaksattiram [94v5] inta subhadinattil periyanvikal tirumalikai snremgacaryyar 
dasan vemka[9hvG]tacaryyar svahastena eluti mu\kilttan sriguna[}i]ratnakosavydkhydnam 
muluvatum |-III 

Harih om. The Srigunaratnakosavyakhya has been completed, which is among the compo¬ 
sitions ( viracitesu ) of guru Sribhasyanarayana of the Sribhasya lineage, for which he ob¬ 
tained the grace of sri Vemkataguru by approaching ( ayamanat ) the lotus-like feet of Yati- 
vara (= Ramanuja) [as] a bee. Harih om, may there be prosperity. 

When the sun ( bhanu ) entered the Taruna year, in [the month of] Ka[rka]taka, on the 
10th day, 

on the 12th [tithi], under the constellation called Mrgasirsa, on Friday, 
the Laksmisatgunamanikkakosavyakhya was written 
by the one called Vemlcatayya, son of the guru Srlramga. 

Honour to the guru Mahapurna. 
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In the year called Taruna, on Friday, also in the [lunar] month of Asadha, 

on the 12th tithi, under the constellation of Mrgasirsa, in the other fortnight than the 

bright one (pakse valaksa-itare ), 

today, this Srigunaratnakosaparamavyakhya has been written 

by the guru Vemkataryya, son of Sriramgaryya, born in the Purnaryya lineage. 

In the Kollam year 1000, Jovian year Taruna, month of Ati, 10th day, 12th tithi, Friday, under 
the constellation of Mrgasirsa, on this auspicious day, Vemkatacaryyar, son of Srirem- 
gacaryyar, the vaisnava teacher (periyanvikal ) of respectable family (tiru-malikai), has fully 
written ( eluti mukittan [...] muluvatum) the Srigunaratnakosavyakhyana with his own hand. 

Notes: (1) The amending of ayamdnaccivemkataguru° to ayamdndc c[hr]ivemkataguru° (i.e. aya- 
manat srivemkataguru 0 ) is somewhat tentative. (2) The two stanzas are in anustubh and sardula- 
vikridita metre respectively. 

E00069 -AstadhyayT (or Vvyakaranasutram) (from 5 November 1824 to 15 No¬ 
vember 1829) 

[GLlrl] harih om subham astu - avighnam astu | [GLlr2] vyakaranasutram astaddhyayi |- 

- || [GLlr3] (uninked and effaced line) 

Harih om, may there be prosperity. May there be no obstacle. Vvyakaranasutram 
Astaddhyayi. 

(Fig. 5) [GL2rl coll] asmin darunanamabde tulam prapte divdkare I 
[GL2r2 coll] suklapakse caturddasyam asvinyam sukravasare | 

[GL2r3 coll] sriramgarajadasa sva\\ramgardjatmaja svena//karena 
vemkataryyakah \ 

[GL2r4 coll] premayarabdhavan astaddhydyisutram vilekhitum \ 

In this [Jovian] year named Daruna, when the sun has entered the [month of] Tula, 
in the bright fortnight, on the 14th [tithi], under the [constellation] of Asvini, on Friday, 
the pitiful Vemkataryya, son of Srirangaraja, with his own hand, 
began to write the Astadhyayisutra, out of affection [for that work] (?). 

Notes: (1) As suggested by Varadadesikan (personal communication), the suffix -ka in 
vemkataryyakah could indicate humbleness. In fact, rule 5.3.78 of the Astadhyayi prescribes 
[anukampayam (5.3.77)] bahvaco manusyanamnas thaj vd (‘Optionally, the suffix -ka (thac) [can 
be used] after a polysyllabic personal name [to express compassion]’) (see, for instance, Katre 
1987: 603). (2) Possibly, premay a is an ungrammatical variant of premna, the instrumental of 
preman (‘affection’). (3) The two stanzas are in anustubh metre. The interlinear insertion 
\ramgardjdtmaja svena/ seems to be a later attempt by the scribe to compose a verse in which 
the caesura does not fall in the middle of a word or a compound, as is customary in Sanskrit 
metrics. In fact, ramgardjdtmaja svena | karena vemkataryyakah would be considered to be a 
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better verse than sriramgarajadasa sva\karena vemkataryyakah. The same solution is not at¬ 
tempted in the following verse, where the caesura splits the compound as follows: 
astalddhydyisutram. 

[GL2r5] 1000 {YK1} taruna {YJ1} afpaci {M3} 22 {Dl} veUikkelamai suklapaksattil caturddasi 
asvatinaksattiram yinta [GL2r6] subhadinattilperiyanvi sriramgacariyar dasan vemkatacary- 
yar vyakaranasutram astaddhyayim [GL2r7] svahastena eluta a\\a//rambhiccan 

In the Kollam year 1000, Jovian year Taruna, month of Arpaci, 22nd day, on Friday, in the 
bright fortnight, 14th \ tit hi], under the constellation of Asvatl (= AsvinI), on this auspicious 
day, Vemkatacaryya, son of the vaisnava teacher (periyanvi ) Ramgacaryya, began to write 
the Vyakaranasutram Astaddhyayi with his own hand. 

Notes: (1) In the manuscript, the initial a° in arambhiccan is written twice, above in Tamil and 
below in Grantha. (2) Periyanvi is an abbreviated form of periyanampi; see below [63v8]. 

(Fig. 6) [63v5] harih om subham astu - addhyayo [']pi samaptah | sastram api parisamaptah 

-[63v6] namah paninikatyayanipatahjalibhyah \ - 1005 {YK1} virodhivarsam kart- 

tikai {M3} 2 {Dl} nattild<ela[63v7]mai krsnapaksat 0 pahcami punarvasunaksatram inta subhadinat 0 

vyakaranasutram eluti muldhcutu muluvatum -[63v8] idam vyakaranasutram periyanampi 

snramgacaryyar dasan vemkatacaryyar svahastalilchitan nikhilam - 

[63v9] sripurnavemkatdryyena sriramgagurusununa | 
svakiyena karenastaddhyayisutram vilekhitam \ -|||| 

Fiarih om, may there be prosperity. [This] section is also completed. And the treatise is also 
fully completed. Honour to Panini, Katyayana and Patanjali. In the Kollam year 1005, Jo¬ 
vian year Virodhi, month of Karttilcai, 2nd day, on Sunday, in the dark fortnight, on the 5th 
[tithi], under the constellation of Punarvasu, on this auspicious day, the Vyakaranasutram 
has been fully written ( eluti mukihcatu muluvatum ). This Vyakaranasutram has been en¬ 
tirely written with his own hand by Vemkatacaryyar, son of the vaisnava teacher (peri¬ 
yanampi) Snramgacaryyar. 

With his own hand the Astaddhyayisutra was written, 
by Srlpurnavemkataryya, son of Srtramgaguru. 

Notes: (1) The final -ttil is written in this manuscript in four different ways: -ttil (as in krsnapaksat- 
til and subhadinattil [63v7]), -tti-l (as in suklapaksattil [GL2r5]), and -t-ti-l (as in subhadinattil 
[GL2r6]). (2) The stanza is in anustubh metre. 

E00583a,b 

Preliminary notes: (1) Both colophons present some rather obscure passages. For instance, the 
expressions tiruvaymolipillaiv emu malaipillaikumarar (E00853a [GLlv7-8]) and tiruvaymoliv 
emu malaipillai (E00583b [95vlO-ll]), the latter apparently a reduced version of the former, are 
particularly difficult to account for. Furthermore, despite the fact that, if our interpretation is 
correct, E00583a and E00583b were written by two different scribes, the hand of both manu- 
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scripts looks very similar. (2) In his cataloguing sheets for this manuscript, Varadadesikan de¬ 
scribed only what we call E00583b here, labelling it Acaryabhakti, which seems to be the name 
of the literary genre rather than the text itself. Here we tentatively propose two different titles on 
the basis of our reading of the colophons. In fact, neither of them seems to be recorded in the 
secondary literature. 

E00583a - TirunakarippiUai Rahasyam (?) (4 October 1738) 

(Fig. 7) [GLlv4]- snmate ramanujayaya namah |-| [GLlv5] 914 {YK2} kalayukti {YJ3} 

afppaci {M3} 2 {D1} budhanhki[GLlv6]lamaiyum purvapaksatritikaiyum visakhanaksatra- 
mum pe[GLlv7]ffa nal melait tiruvaymolipUlaiv enfu malaipillai[GLlv8]kumarar cunta- 
raracapiUaiklai enfut tirunakarippiUai ra/w[GLlv9]syam srinivasaramanujadasan svahas- 
tattinale eluti ni[GLlvlO]favettindn cuntararacapillai srikosam - 

Honour to srlmat Ramanuja. On the day on which the Kollam year 914, the Jovian year 
Kalayukti, the month of Arppaci, the 2nd day, Thursday, the 3rd [fifin'] of the bright fort¬ 
night, and the constellation of Visakha all fall (perra-nal-melai), Srinivasaramanujadasan 
finished writing the TirunakarippiUai Rahasyam (?) with his own hand exclusively (enru) for 
Malaipillaikumarar Cuntararacapillai, tiruvaymolipUlaiv enru (?). The book ( srikosam ) of 
Cuntararacapillai. 

Notes: (1) Although marked as GL here, this is probably the only surviving folio of a manuscript 
with no page numbers. Presumably, the manuscript was lost or destroyed. (2) Tiritikai (also spelt 
tiritiyai ) is the Tamil name of the 3rd tithi (see Skt. trtiya). 

E00583b: Sararttharatnamalai (?) (21 October 1738) 

(Fig. 8) [95v8]- harih om subham astu -[95v9] 914 {YK2} kalayukti {YJ3} afppaci 

{M3} 19 {Dl} aparapaksapahcamiyum sthiravasa[95vlO]ramum ardrannaksatramum petta 
nal melait tiruvaymoliv enfu malaipil\95vll]lai tanaklcu efiyarulappannina sararttha¬ 
ratnamalai sampurnam aka trivefu[95vl2]ttut - srisailanathagurave namah - pillai tiru- 
vatikale caranam 

Harih om, may there be prosperity. On the day on which the Kollam year 914, the Jovian 
year Kalayukti, the month of Arppaci, the 19th day, the 5th [tif/ti] of the dark fortnight, Sat¬ 
urday, and the constellation of Ardra all fall (petta-nal-melai ), having fully completed the 
Sararttharatnamalai, which Malaipillai, tiruvaymoliv enru (?), copied for himself (?). Honour 
to the guru sri Sailanatha. The holy feet of Pillai are the refuge. 

Notes: (1) Tiruvatikale should be read as tiruvatikale. (2) Riveruttu could be read as niraiverurru, 
which would resemble an irregular absolutive form of the root niraiveru (‘to complete’). (3) Both 
Sailanatha and Pillai could be tentatively understood as appellatives of Tiruvaymolipillai, a 
srivaisnava master of the fourteenth century, also known as Sailesa (see Sailanatha in [95vl2]) 
(Venkatachari 1978: 86-87). 
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UVSL107 - Akananuru (November 1726) 

[GL?4] ven tamaraiyal vUahlai mani nupurah cul tan tamaraiye carana[m] - alvar tiru- 

vatikale caranam --[GL?5] 902 {YI<2(?)} karttikai mata mutal renkanatan eluti 

varukifatu -[GL?6] vanaca mantapattil aracu vir 2 r 2 irukkum valaila malikaic cenpakac 

catakopak karimafavar tan firuvatikale caranam - patciracak katavul pataravinta keti 

--[GL?7] cahkattar patiya netuntokaiyun tufaiyuh kavi patin per\tpert/kalum 

elutiyirukkutu - makilmafavar tan malar atiye tahcam - subham astu sri rama jay am 

- kerutaya namah - 

The cool lotus surrounding the shining jewel anklet of the female one on the white lotus is 
the refuge. The holy feet of the Alvar are the refuge. [This manuscript] is being written by 
Renkanatan and was begun in the month of Karttikai in the Kollam year 902. The holy feet 
of Catakopan Karimaravar (= Nammalvar) with campakam for a garland [along with] 
valculam, who sits in distinction as king of the lotus temple hall are the refuge. The lotus¬ 
like feet of the god [seated] on the king of birds are the refuge. The Netuntokai (‘Long Col¬ 
lection’) sung by those of the academy and the miniature commentaries and the names of 
the songs’ poets have been written. The flower feet of joyful Maravar are the refuge. May 
there be prosperity. Victory to sri Rama. Honour to Garuda. 

Note: The translation is a slightly modified version of the one in Wilden 2014:129. 

UVSL511 - Kalittokai (February 1675) 

[last folio damaged, v2] 850 {YJ4} mad {M3} [part of the folio missing] [v3] tiruvaruril 
irukkum cehkamala pofpatam mafaihana pantarattin puttiran civalcurunatan eluttu [v4 
contains 12 illegible characters] 

Kollam year 850, month of Maci, the script of Civakurunatan, son of Cehkamala Porpatam 
Marainana Pantaram, who is in Tiruvarur. 

Notes: (1) The UVSL catalogue (Ramanuja Aiyangar 1956:249-250) interprets the day as the 29th. 
It is possible that the folio was in better condition at the time the catalogue was prepared. (2) 
Tiruvarur is more often spelled Tiruvarur (Thiruvarur). (3) The translation is a slightly modified 
version of the one given in Wilden 2014:132. 

UVSL1080a,c 5S 

[GL2rl col2] ettaiyapuram [GL2r2 col2] aranamanai [GL2r3 col2] jeyam 
The palace of Ettaiyapuram. Victory. 


58 In connection with the interpretation of the colophons of UVSL1080a,c we would like to 
acknowledge the collaboration of Jonas Buchholz. 
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UVSL1080a - Cirupancamulam (29 April 1873) 

[30v4] [...] kariyacan [30v5] cifupahcamulah ceytan - cifupahcamula muffum - 1048 

{YI<2} srimuka {YJ2} cittirai {M2} 18 {Dl} [30v6] tirunelveliyil eluti mutittatu - civacuyam- 
pirakaca munnifka [30v7] ta lcumarettu cakkatevi munnifka ventiyatu 

[...] Kariyacan composed the Cirupancamulam. The Cirupancamulam is finished. In the 
Kollam year 1048, Jovian year Srimuka, month of Cittirai, 18th day, it was fully written in 
Tirunelveli. May Civacuyampirakaca stand in front [of me]. Cakkatevi [worshipped by] Ta 
Kumarettu should stand in front [of me] (?). 

UVSL1080C - Acarakkovai (2 May 1873) 

[25r3] acarakkovaiy urai murrirru -[25r4] k[a]ntimati nellaiyappar munnirka - 48 {YK2} 

srimuka {YJ2} cittirai {M2} 21 {Dl}- makaraca avarka[25i5]!utaiya uliyam[X\ mu - kuma- 

rettu tirunelveliyil elutiyatu - nanraka tevitunaic [25r6] ceyya ventiyatu - tavacittam- 

piran riruvarule caranam - 

The commentary on the Acarakkovai is completed. May I stand in front of Nellaiyappar (= 
Siva) [together with] Kantimati. In the Kollam year [10]48, Jovian year Srimuka, month of 
Cittirai, 21st day, in service of the great king, Mu (?) Kumarettu wrote in Tirunelveli. May 
there be prosperity, [he] desired to serve the Goddess. The holy grace of Tavaci Tampiran is 
[our] refuge. 

Notes: (1) The town of Ettaiyapuram (Ettayapuram) used to be in Tirunelveli mavattam (Tirunel¬ 
veli district); today it is part of Tuttukkuti mavattam (Thoothukudi district). (2) The colophons of 
UVSL1080a and UVSL1080C are different palaeographically: the latter employs the so-called 
puUi, a symbol used to mark a consonant without a vowel, and shows a more modern form of the 
consonant r. In this respect, one should note that the two colophons were probably written by 
two different scribes, namely Ta. Kumarettu and Mu. Kumarettu. (3) The name Kumarettu may 
correspond to the title held by various zamindars of Ettaiyapuram (see Vadivelu 1903: 129-52, 
who writes ‘Kumara Ettappa’). In particular, Mu. Kumarettu may correspond to Jagavira Rama 
Kumara Ettappa Nayalcar Aiyan, the 36th zamindar of Ettaiyapuram (see Vadivelu 1903:138-45, 
where various events that happened to the zamindar are reported from 1875 until his death in 
1890): the syllable ‘Mu’ may, in fact, be understood as an abbreviation of the name of his father, 
namely Muthuswami Jagavira Rama Ettappa Nayalcar Aiyan (see Vadivelu 1903:138). However, 
the syllables ‘Ta’ of UVSL1080a would still remain problematic. (3) Nellaiyappar and Kantimati 
are the names of the god and goddess venerated in the saiva temple of Tirunelveli called Nellai¬ 
yappar Tiruklcoyil (Nellaiyappar Temple). 

OR2340j - SodasTkalyanTstotra (17 July 1891) 

[59r3] harih \om\- subham astu - devi \ slokam 16 1| srimahadev[ 3 syllables lost] [59r4] kollam 
1066mtu ati {Ml} 3 {D2} cantiracekapuram kiramam ayyar sastrikal lcumaran tent cuvami 
tkay yetuttut -gan[ 3 syllables lost] 
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Harih om. May there be prosperity. The 16 verses for the Goddess. Sri Mahadev... In the 
Kollam year 1066, month of Ati, 3rd day, sri (?) Cuvami son of Ayyar Sastrilcal from the vil¬ 
lage of Cantiracekapuram wrote [3 syllables lost]. 

Notes: (1) Possibly, °mtu should be amended to °mta (see section 4.1.1, fn. 16). (2) The expression 
tkayyetuttut could mean ‘having held in the hand’, thus possibly ‘wrote’ or ‘copied’. However, 
in order for this reading to be possible, one should accept the presence of an odd graph used to 
write the syllable tu and that the word for ‘hand’ is spelled kay instead of kai. 

OR2344b - DevTmahatmya (from 25 July to 5 August 1908) 

[46v2] srimahadevyai namah \ srimatsarasvatyai namah | sngurubhyo namah | srird[ma]ya 
namah | [46v3] kollam 1083 asadhamasam - 10 - am tiyyati arambhicca - 21 - am tiyyati 
devl[^6v^]mahatmyam mukihcutu | srimahade[46v5]vyai namah | sri | subham | [46v6 this 
line contains decorative signs only] [46v7] sundaran putran narayanan sva[46v8] 
hasthalikhitam \ srikrsnaya namah | 

Honour to sri Mahadevi. Honour to srlmat Sarasvatl. Honour to the sri gurus. Honour to sri 
Ra[ma[. The Devimahatmya, which was begun in the Kollam [year] 1083, month of Asadha, 
10th day, was completed on the 21st day. Honour to sri Mahadevi. Sri. Prosperity. 
Narayanan son of Sundaran wrote [it] with his own hand. Honour to sri Krsna. 

OR2345 - JaiminTya Aranyaka Gana (19 November 1863) 

[66vl] | hari om | [66v2] ity aranapathasamaptah \ subham astu sngurubhyo namah | cup- 
palam kecavan aranakurantam 1039[66v3]amta karttika {M4}cam 5 1° eluti mulaihcatu 

Hari[h] om. The Aranapatha is completed. May there be prosperity, honour to the sri gurus. 
Cuppalam (?) Kecavan finished writing the Aranakurantam in the Kollam year 1039, month 
of Karttika, 5th day. 

Notes: (1) The term cuppalam is rather unclear. It could be a variant spelling of either cuppalam 
or cuppalam, both meaning ‘good merit’. (2) The word kecavan is also found scratched over the 
wooden cover as kesavan. (3) The way in which the vowel u is attached to the consonant] in eluti 
is graphically unconventional. 

OR2347.1 - DevTmahatmya (1 November 1789, 2 November 1849, or 4 November 
1909) 

[77vl] subham astu | srimahadevyai namah |-[77v2] saumyanamasa[m]vatsaram tulama- 

sam 19 {Dl} udiccu 13 nalikaiyar tpottu devimahatmyam [77v3] samaptam - srima- 

hadevyai namah |- harih om |- 
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May there be prosperity. Honour to srl Mahadevi. In the [Jovian] year Saumya, month of 
Tula, 19th day, once [the sun] has risen (udiccu), at the time of the 13th nalikai, the 
Devimahatmya was completed. Honour to sri Mahadevi. Harih om. 

Note: The expression nalikaiyar tpottu is not completely clear. Nalikaiyar probably means ‘at the 
nalikai ’, with the term nalikai (a measure of time of 24 minutes; see section 4.1.7) marked with 
the locative ending -an, which becomes -ar because of sandhi. On the other hand, tpottu can 
either be read as potu (i.e. potu), meaning ‘when’ or ‘at the time’, or as setu (possibly a variant of 
seytu/ceytu, i.e. the absolutive form of the root cey- ‘to make’), meaning ‘having been made’. The 
former reading seems to be more consistent with the style of colophons, such as those of 
E00583a and E00583b, where the verbal form peffa/petta is employed. 

OR2348 - LalitatrisatTnamavalT (10 July 1800,11 August 1860, or 13 August 
1920) 

[10r6 col2] hari om - raudri varsam ati {M4}cam [10r7 col2] 29t° kecavapattar '\ndlaya\nall\ 
trisati [10r8 col2] arccanai muldhcitu harihara[10r9 col2 Jvirihcebhyo namah \ 

Hari[h] om. In the [Jovian] year Raudri, month of Ati, 29th day, Kecavapattar Nalayanal (?) 
completed the Trisati Arccanai. Honour to Hari, Hara and Virinca. 

Notes: (1) The word nalayanal (read nalayanal) is rather puzzling. It could either be part of the 
name of the scribe or part of the title of the work contained in the manuscript. In the former case, 
one might be at least tempted to amend it to Narayanal, since it is an attested personal name. In 
the latter case, it would be the Tamil counterpart of Lalita (see title): could Nalayanal then be a 
(local) name for the goddess? (2) Note that the spelling of arccanai is in between the Sanskrit 
arccana and the Tamil aruccanai. (3) Hari, Hara, and Virinca are Visnu, Siva, and Brahma re¬ 
spectively. 

OR2355c,d,g,h 

OR2355C - Pradosarccana (12 November 1902) 

[36r2] pradosarccanasamaptam | [36r3] 1078 - mta tulamasam 27a {D3} samaptam - 

The Pradosarccana is completed. It is completed in the Kollam year 1078, month of Tula, 
27th [day (?)]. 


Note: Regarding the symbol written after 27a, see section 4.1.4. 
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OR2355d - Rsipancamivratodyapana (12 November 1902) 

[49v3] hari om subham astu | rsipahcamivratodyapanasamaptam \ 78 tulam 27a tiyati - 
[49v4] ve krsnavaddhyarkka vend ramapattar svahastalikhitam |- 

Harih om. May there be prosperity. The Rsipancamivratodyapana is completed. [Kollam 
year 10]78, month of Tula, 27th day. As desired by Krsnavaddhyar, [son of] Ve[kitisvara- 
vaddhyar], Ramapattar wrote [it] with his own hand. 

Notes: (1) Read krsnavaddhyarklcu for krsnavaddhyarkka. (2) Most probably, the syllable ve 
stands for Ve[kitisvaravaddhyar], i.e. the name of Krsnavaddhyar’s father as indicated in 
OR2355g. 

OR2355g - Somavararccana (15 November 1902) 

[65vl col2] somavararccanasamaptam subham | [65v2 col2] kollam 1078 - amta tulamasam 
30 tiyati - [65v3 col2] vekitisvaravaddhyar puttiran /cr[65v4 col2 ]snavaddhyar grandham 
narayana[65v5]pattarputtiran ramayan svahastalikhitam - 

The Somavararccana is completed. Prosperity. In the Kollam year 1087, month of Tula, 30th 
day, the book of Krsnavaddhyar, son of Vekitisvaravaddhyar, was copied by Ramayan, son 
of Narayanapattar, with his own hand. 

OR2355h - Naksatradevata Rk (no date) 

[73v6] harih - om krsnavattiyar grandham | raman svahastalikhitam | 

Harih om. The book of Krsnavattiyar. Raman copied [it] with his own hand. 

OR2359 - Cakravidhi (28 September 1803, 28 September 1863, or 30 Septem¬ 
ber 1923) 

[9r2] sricakravi[9r3]dhih | sampurnam - rudhirotgari {YJ5} pottaci {Ml} 14 {D1} ayyya 

[9itr]svdmidiksitan utaya grandham harih om |- 

The Sricakravidhi is completed. Jovian year Rudhirotgari, month of Pottaci, 14th day. The 
book belongs to A[r]yyasvamidiksitan. Harih om. 


Note: Pottaci is a contraction of purattaci. 
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MS2.40 - Sivadharma (22 April 1830) 

[167r6] vikratinamasamvatsaram ci[X]ffirai {M2} 12 {D1} guruvaramu ° asvamnaksatra[X]mu° 
kuttuna cubhadinattil eluti muhihcutu \ siva siva - 

On the auspicious day on which the [Jovian] year called Vikrti, month of Cittirai, 12th day, 
Thursday falls together with the constellation of Asvani, [this manuscript] was fully written. 
Siva, Siva. 

Notes: (1) Vikrati° should be read as vikrta°, of which it might be thought to be a variant. (2) The 
syllable mu° should be read as mum. 
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Fig. 2: E00006 [52r] - © 2014 Pondicherry, Ecole frangaise d'Extreme-Orient. 
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Fig. 4: E00009b [94v] - © 2014 Pondicherry, Ecole frangaise d'Extreme-Orient. 
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Fig. 8: E00583b [95v] - © 2014 Pondicherry, Ecole frangaise d'Extreme-Orient. 




Hang Lin 

Looking Inside the Cover: Reconstructing 
Space and Time in Some Donglin 
Manuscripts 

1 Introduction 

If we happened to have a Chinese manuscript in front of us, what we would look 
at first is probably its cover. This would seem to be the part of a manuscript most 
likely to tell us about its contents, production and provenance. However, the un¬ 
versed reader will often be disappointed to find that the cover of many Chinese 
manuscripts contains nothing more than a title. More information about the man¬ 
uscript may be acquired if we take a look inside the cover, in particular if we ex¬ 
amine any paratexts located at the beginning and end of the manuscripts, in the 
centrefold of its folios and at its edges and corners, for example. 

This article considers the way in which various paratextual elements of man¬ 
uscripts enable the reconstruction of space and time encountered in late imperial 
Chinese manuscripts by concentrating on a selection of manuscripts collectively 
referred to here as ‘Donglin manuscripts’. The corpus of these manuscripts con¬ 
sists mainly of commentaries and interpretative notes on Confucian canonical 
texts produced by members of the Donglin Faction (Donglin dang also 

known as the Donglin School, and later handmade copies (chaoben or £!>;$:) 

of these manuscripts. The name ‘Donglin’ derives from the name of the Donglin 
Academy (Donglin shuyuan in Wuxi, Jiangsu province, and members of 

the Donglin Faction were mostly well-educated literati. They were also politically 
active in the first three decades of the seventeenth century, which is traditionally 
considered to be the period of decline of the ruling Ming Eg dynasty (1368-1644). 1 


I owe a debt of gratitude to Kai Vogelsang and Max J. Folster for their valuable comments and 
constructive suggestions on earlier drafts of this article. The research for this article was carried 
out within the scope of the work conducted by the SFB 950 ‘Manuskriptkulturen in Asien, Afrika 
und Europa’ / Centre for the Study of Manuscript Cultures (CSMC), Hamburg, funded by the Ger¬ 
man Research Foundation (Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft, DFG). 

1 For a discussion of the Donglin Faction in late Ming politics, see Dardess 2002. See also Busch 
1949-1955; Hucker 1973; Miller 2009: 95-123; Dardess 2012: 94-95, 99-101. On the role of the 
Donglin Academy in a larger continuum of Confucian ‘anti-authoritarianism’, see Elman 1989; 


© 2016 Hang Lin, published by De Gruyter. 

This work is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivs 3.0 License. 
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These manuscripts are therefore illustrative examples of Chinese literati manu¬ 
scripts and can provide valuable insights into the intellectual and cultural milieu 
in late imperial China. Furthermore, the apogee of the Donglin movement at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century paralleled with a decisive turn in the his¬ 
tory of the Chinese book. The proliferation of commercially printed books availa¬ 
ble at the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth century marked 
an “ascendance of imprints” in which printed books outnumbered manuscripts 
for the first time. 2 This proliferation of imprints, however, did not entail the de¬ 
mise of manuscripts. In fact, manuscripts coexisted with printed books as “an 
important vehicle for textual transmission well into the 20 th century” and there 
was continuous and evident mutual influence between the two media. 3 At the 
same time, this period also witnessed a drastic expansion of paratexts - in the 
form of an increase in the number of prefaces and postfaces, reading guides and 
commentaries produced, which provide historians with more data for enquiries 
into the history of books, both in printed and handwritten form. 4 

Many scholars have analysed paratexts as essential elements in the historical 
and sociocultural understanding of textual production in China, and they have 
ventured into questions such as how paratexts construct and contest authority, 
promote cultural values, articulate self-identity and influence readership. 5 All of 


387-390, 393-395. On the Donglin Faction’s allegiance, especially that of Gao Panlong, to the 
Cheng-Zhu school of Neo-Confucianism and its modifications of interpretation, see Taylor 1978. 

2 McDermott 2005; 2006. 

3 Meyer-Fong 2007: 789-790. 

4 On the change in the reading public brought up by the growth in imprints and the expansion 
of paratextual components in seventeenth-century China, see Chow 2004:149-188 and McLaren 
2005. 

5 In her analysis of several Fiuizhou publishers in the mid-seventeenth century, Ellen Widmer 
(1996) describes how paratexts - glosses, indices and commentaries - were used to target spe¬ 
cific readers. Marta Hanson (1997) unveils how editors of medical treatises made use of prefaces 
and commentaries to form a new medical tradition. By examining maps and illustrations in Ming 
(1368-1644) and Qing (1644-1911) blockprinted books, Lucille Chia (2002) explores how com¬ 
mercial publishers used non-textual paratexts - in particular illustrations and images - to de¬ 
sign and modify the elements of the printed page to suit their various purposes. Kai-wing Chow 
(2004: esp. ch. 4) analyses various paratextual components in commercial printings of the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth century to investigate the literati’s involvement in commercial publish¬ 
ing and to facilitate the conceptualisation of the impact of printing on the formation of reading 
publics and on political practices. Concentrating on the “female alchemy” (nUdan icFj-) texts in 
the Qing period, Elena Valussi (2008) expounds how prefaces and rearrangement of texts shaped 
the ways these texts were presented to the female public. Based on a survey of vernacular litera¬ 
ture in the late Ming, Yuming He (2013) notes that the expansion of paratexts in the period was 
concomitant with an increase in the power of the editor over the printed text. 
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these studies investigate paratexts in various imprints in a context in which com¬ 
mercial printing was booming, whereas very few attempts have been made to ex¬ 
plore paratexts and the impact they once had in Chinese manuscripts, in partic¬ 
ular those produced in the late imperial period. As Kai Vogelsang notes, except 
for occasional inclusion of handmade copies of rare books, most cataloguing ef¬ 
forts in late imperial China focused on editions of printed works. 6 Certainly bibli¬ 
ographers and connoisseurs of Chinese books, both handwritten and printed, 
have always been aware of the different kinds of information to be found in the 
paratexts they contain. Yet most of the paratextual components have heretofore 
served almost exclusively to help scholars deduce bibliographic data for cata¬ 
loguing these works. 7 

Drawing upon Paul Colilli’s assertion that paratextual research “deals with 
the pragmatics of transmission”, 8 this article examines a number of Donglin man¬ 
uscripts in order to unveil information about their production, provenance and 
transmission. It will focus on the paratextual elements that do not appear on the 
cover, concentrating mainly on prefaces, postfaces, colophons and certain for¬ 
matting features whenever these are relevant. In addition, attention will be paid 
to the use of taboo characters (bihui zi which can provide clues to help 

researchers to date a manuscript. Through this examination, I shall demonstrate 
how various paratextual components and other elements in Chinese manuscripts 
can furnish historians with feasible tools with which to retrieve spatial and tem¬ 
poral information. 


2 Prefaces and prefatory notes 

In most cases, the first set of texts that follow the cover page of a manuscript are 
prefaces (xu Fp or $p) and other prefatory notes. In his classical treatment of par¬ 
atexts, Gerard Genette emphasises that a preface usually fulfils diverse functions 
and allows the person who writes it to do a variety of things at the same time: 
declare their intent, give generic definitions, narrate the book’s genesis or guide 


6 Vogelsang 1998/1999:152-153. 

7 Some catalogues or bibliographies, if they contain entries on manuscripts, occasionally devote 
several lines to describing whether the work contains a preface or postface. Even if such infor¬ 
mation is provided, though, no more details are usually supplied, except for mentioning the 
name of the author of the preface or the postface. 

8 Colilli 2007: 445. 
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the reader. A preface can be considered a threshold that entices its potential read¬ 
ership to enter within. 9 Regardless of its writer’s intentions, however, the preface 
constitutes a specific space in a manuscript that also accommodates various 
items of information about how it was composed, written or copied, edited and 
collated. This is clearly shown in the Zhouyi Kongyi J§| JUL# (‘Confucius’ Mean¬ 
ing of Zhouyi’) 10 composed by Gao Panlong itjljlfi (1562-1626), “a principal 
leader of both the intellectual and political movements associated with the 
Donglin Academy”. 11 

This manuscript, now kept by the Shanghai Library, is a hand-copy produced 
in the early twentieth century. 12 Besides two prefatory notes written by anony¬ 
mous authors, there are also three prefaces attached. The first was contributed 
by Hua Yuncheng If (1588-1648), one of Gao’s favourite students, followed 
by a preface by Gao himself and another one by his nephew, Gao Shitai 
( fl.. 1630s-1640s). 13 The calligraphic style and page layout of the latter three pref¬ 
aces are identical to those of the main text, suggesting that they were probably 
all copied by the same hand. From these prefaces we learn that Gao finished his 
Zhouyi Kongyi in the winter of the renshu drEic year during the reign-period of Tianqi 
Tof- 1 ? (1621-1627), that is, the year 1622, and that it was first printed at the end of the 
bingzi year during the reign-period Chongzhen (1628-1644), which corre¬ 
sponds to 1636. 14 


9 Genette 1991; 1997:196-236. 

10 Unless otherwise specified, all translations of manuscript and book titles in this paper are my 
own. 

11 This sentence is quoted from Hucker 1976: 701. Taylor 1978: 108-109 notes that the Book of 
Changes played an important role in Gao’s religious world view. See Wang Shounan 1999: 89-91 
for a study of the Zhouyi kongyi. Gao’s posthumous title is Zhongxian S&8E- For biographies on 
Gao, see Mingshi, 243.6311-6314; Donglin liezhuan, 1.38-47; Hucker 1976: 701-710; Taylor 1978: 
13-18. 

12 Collection number: xianpu 552233. 

13 Gao’s own preface is actually his prefatory statement about another work, the Dayi yijian shuo 

Why it appears in the current manuscripts is unknown. On the Dayi yijian shuo , see 
Wang Shounan 1999: 89. After the fall of the Ming in 1644, Hua refused to serve the Qing and 
died with dignity when beheaded in 1648 in Nanjing after refusing to cut his hair at the order of 
the newManchu regime. On Hua, see Mingshi, 258.6648-6650; Busch 1949-1955: 140-141. Gao 
Shitai restored the Donglin Academy in 1655 and taught there for over twenty years ( Donglin 
shuyuan zhizhengli weiyuanhui 2004:15.608-609). 

14 The term ‘reign-period’, nianhao is a way of naming regnal years in imperial China and 
many other East Asian countries. Most reign-period names originated as a motto or slogan cho¬ 
sen by the new emperor. Some emperors had several reign-period names, while each of the Ming 
and Qing emperors had only one reign-period title during their rule. For a comprehensive study 
of reign-period names in imperial China, see Li Chongzhi 2001. 
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The first anonymous prefatory note dated 1921 is of particular interest in my 
analysis of the spatial and temporal information about the manuscript. This 
succinct account yields some surprising facts about the production and transmis¬ 
sion of this manuscript (Fig. 1): 

immim} a# - ±t§i^-# • mm - is#-# - 

BAiMKSftflrPJ° ifS+Aff > fT+A# ° SHEA > 

• sea * - immmmzm °• 

M • *+*r£&* - {fc&ti&M ' MiJSfiJStit ° |H8r3*>«H££ - AEMISt 

mnm ° - mso* > mum® > mm%m - igmmjs ° 1*0 =pm - sz 

SIi-A - ° SH+A-Hcc+E0 - 

Zhouyi Kongyi by the Honourable Gao Zhongxian, an earlier worthy of my native place, three 
juan, one for each of the two parts of the classic and one for ‘Xici’ and ‘Shuogua’. The original 
edition was printed in the bingzi year during the reign-period Chongzhen [1636] by a native 
called Qin Yanhai. 15 Each leaf has eighteen lines and each line nineteen characters. In the 
fifth year of the Republic [1916], this library borrowed a facsimile hand-copy from a local book 
collector and stored it in the library. Five years later, Mr Ding Zhongyou came from Shanghai 
and only commissioned a hand-copy of this manuscript, announcing that there would be a 
reprint of it. 16 These booklets were ordered immediately and were then examined once. The 
blank spaces in this manuscript are damages caused by wormholes in the original. They are 
copied in accordance with the print edition. Occasionally, there are doubts about some char¬ 
acters and sentences. I did not dare correct them merely by assumption, in order to keep the 
appearance of the original. If there is a book collector in Shanghai who obtains other editions 
and collates this version again to make it more complete, it would be much better. One day 
when the new edition has been published, I would like to receive a copy so it can be stored 
in the library. 25 January, tenth year of the Republic [1921]. 


15 Yanhai is the soubriquet of Qin Gang ^f|8| (1587-1648; jinshi 1622), courtesy name Qixin 
f§|Fr. As recorded on the first page of juan 1, he was also the editor of the Zhouyi Kongyi. 
See also Liu Shuxun 1920: 13a. 

16 Zhongyou is the courtesy name of Ding Fubao T(1874-1952), who was a scholar on Bud¬ 
dhism, a book collector and a publisher. Fora short biography of Ding, see Boorman 1970:3.269- 
270. See also Liang Zhan and Guo Qunyi 1991: 5; Reed 2004: 60; Kiely 2010: 191-194. 
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Fig. 1: Prefatory note in Zhouyi Kongyi. Courtesy of Shanghai Library, collection number: 
xianpu 552233. 
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Our knowledge about the manuscript is further enriched by a short note that prel¬ 
udes the above prefatory note (Fig. 2). Written on the back of the cover, it reads: 

tre o 

Zhouyi Kongyi consists of a total number of 29,505 characters, for 4.72 silver dollars; paper 
by commission for 0.13 silver dollars, making 4.85 silver dollars altogether. Noted by Jiang. 
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Fig. 2: Short note in Zhouyi Kongyi. Courtesy of Shanghai Library, collection number: xianpu 
552233. 

The last two characters, ‘Jiangji’, might be translated here as “noted by Jiang”. 
Alternatively, taken together, they may also be the name of the copyist or the 
copy shop that produced this manuscript (probably also in Wuxi). From the 
above notes it is interesting to observe that the current manuscript is a hand-cop¬ 
ied duplicate of another hand-copy, which in turn is again a copy of the original 
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printed version dating from the year 1636. 17 Although no further information 
about the first hand-copy owned by the “local book collector” is provided, it is 
not impossible that it is one of the hand-copies produced by Ding Bing J * |Tj 
(1832-1899), a book collector from Hangzhou. 18 Such a short note with detailed 
figures on costs is a rarity in Chinese manuscripts and is thus of particular im¬ 
portance for our understanding of the economic conditions in which this manu¬ 
script was produced. Ming and Qing (1644-1911) literati, as Kai-wing Chow ob¬ 
serves, “routinely and systematically suppressed or erased” all information with 
reference to economic undertakings, and often anything containing prices or 
payments would be expurgated. 19 

It is also worth noting that this manuscript was created in 1921, a time when 
modern typography had already penetrated into the publishing world in China 
and lithographic printing was nothing new to the Chinese. This fact calls for a 
consideration of the persistence of manuscript production parallel to print in 
China. The tradition of producing and using manuscripts in many parts of China, 
in particular in the lower Yangzi delta, continued to have a life of its own and 
handwritten duplicates of existing imprints continued to be produced long after 
the ascendancy of print in the late sixteenth century. 20 The Zhouyi Kongyi here is 
representative of these hand-copied facsimiles of imprints. In faithful imitation 
of the original printed version, each leaf has eighteen lines (nine per page) with 
nineteen characters in each line, and the scribe restricted himself to a formal cal¬ 
ligraphic style neatly formatted on the page, adopting the precise layout of equal 
space for each character. The calligraphy is carefully executed, showing stylistic 
excellence that is not to be found in many second- or third-hand manuscripts. 


17 The only extant copy of the 1636 edition, in five booklets (ce fth), is currently kept in the Wuxi 
Library (collection number 34251). According to Sun Zuji 1941: If §|5.1a, the imprint was pub¬ 
lished in 1636 by Jianguang ge MlfclSJ. 

18 In 1907, Ding’s entire collection was sold to the Jiangnan Library, later known as Nanjing Li¬ 
brary, which was not far away from Wuxi. Possibly the book collector mentioned here acquired 
a copy produced by Ding from the Jiangnan Library. Ding notes explicitly in his Shanben shushi 
cangshu zhi that his copy is a hand-copy of the Ming printed version (1967:1.18a-18b). On Ding, 
see Hummel 1943:726-727; Liang Zhan and Guo Qunyi 1991:1. 

19 Chow 2004: 13-14. 

20 Although woodblock printing was invented as early as the eighth century and China also ex¬ 
perienced its first ‘age of print’ under the Song 5|5 dynasty (960-1276), it was only during the late 
sixteenth century that printed books became the predominant means of textual transmission, 
marked by an unprecedented boom in commercial printing and an ever-widening distribution 
network. On this historical transformation, see Inoue Susumu 2002: ch. 14; McDermott 2005; 
2006: ch. 2. 
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The copy was collated carefully and this process is recorded in the red-inked mar¬ 
ginalia above the main text. It is quite likely that this manuscript, as noted in the 
prefatory note, was prepared specifically for woodblock printing. The plan for the 
reprint had probably never been realised, however, as no later reprint of the work 
can be identified. 


3 Postfaces and colophons 

Quite often, though, manuscripts did not contain a preface or any prefatory 
notes, particularly if they were only drafts [gaoben fiy/h). Unlike the chaoben, 
most draft manuscripts were not intended to be published or read by their ulti¬ 
mate readers, so they rarely contain prefaces or prefatory notes. 21 Some of them 
did eventually come to light, however, and their later owners often appended 
their notes and comments to the end of the manuscript, usually as postfaces or 
colophons (ba lit) written on additional sheets. Indeed, adding owners’ colo¬ 
phons and postfaces to both imprints and manuscripts was an established tradi¬ 
tion among connoisseurs of Chinese books. This tradition is summarised by Ye 
Dehui (1864-1927), a book collector and connoisseur of the late nine¬ 

teenth and early twentieth century: 

2-WMo 

When a book has been collated or a variant edition has been newly acquired, a postface or 
a colophon must be added to it, otherwise one would not do justice to it. Some postfaces or 
colophons outline the main points of its contents, while others examine the transmission 
of its hand-copies or printed editions. 22 

For Gerard Genette, postfaces and colophons fulfil many of the informational 
functions of allographic prefaces which “retrace the stages of the work’s concep¬ 
tion, writing, and publication and move on logically to a ‘history of the text’”. 23 
In this regard, these paratexts are also valuable for reconstructing the history of 
a manuscript. 

The fact that postfaces and colophons reveal much of the history of a manu¬ 
script is shown in an autograph by Gao Panlong, posthumously entitled Gao 


21 Genette 1991: 1-2, 239-241, 263-264. 

22 Cangshu shiyue, 235. See also Fang 1950: 151. 

23 Genette 1991: 265. 
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Zhongxian gongshi shougao zhenji JEM (‘Autograph of Poems by 

the Honourable Gao Zhongxian’). The original manuscript, consisting of three 
booklets ( ce ffl}) which contain a total of Til poems by Gao, is no longer extant, 
but fortunately there are still photo-lithographic reprints of it available. One well- 
preserved reprint is currently kept in the National Science Library of the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences in Beijing. 24 A publisher’s note pasted onto the back cover 
of the reprint records that it was produced in 1924, approximately 300 years after 
the original manuscript was created. A brief table above the note provides a com¬ 
parison of the contents of the original version and those of the Gaozi yishu J54P 
jjtU (‘Remaining Writings of Master Gao’), the most complete collection of Gao’s 
literary compositions to date. Yet far more can be learnt about the transmission 
and life of the original work when we cast a look inside the cover, in particular at 
the two postfaces. The first of them, written in 1881, is of special interest for my 
examination (Fig. 3): 

«K*» THS, EffiiltaflMo SSPitbflTTtffBB, mm® 

i5§B7kf4HfEo f 

mm-m, mmx 


This is an autograph of poems by the Honourable Gao Zhongxian. His given name is 
Panlong and his courtesy name is Jingyi. Formerly during the Ming dynasty, he initiated the 
discussion of learning at the Donglin Academy together with Gu Duanwen, 26 and he was 
full of noble spirit and dignity. There is a biography of him in the History of Ming, but this 
[text] is not recorded there. 27 Even small pieces of his handwriting are valued. With regard 
to this booklet, his poems follow the styles of Tao [Yuanming] and Wei [Yingwu] and his 
calligraphy is modelled on that of [Ni] Yunlin 28 - certainly nothing that ordinary poets or 


24 Collection numbers: 40307, 40308 and 40309. See also Sun Zuji 1941:17a. 

25 The second you appears in its variant. 

26 Duanwen is the posthumous title of Gu Xiancheng HIS)4c (1550-1612), whose courtesy name 

was Shushi and soubriquet Jingyang 8?i§. Gu was the founder of the Donglin Academy and 

another main leader of the Donglin in addition to Gao. For biographies of Gu, see Mingshi, 
231.6029-6033; Donglin liezhuan, 2.31-38; Busch 1976: 736-744. See also Busch 1949-1955:144- 
176. 

27 See Mingshi, 243.6311-6314. 

28 Tao Yuanming PfelTJKTH (3657-427), also known as Tao Qian spent his life in reclusion. 
His poetry depicts an idyllic life of farming and drinking. From the eleventh century onward, he 
was regarded as the most famous pre-Tang If (618-907) poet of all. Fora recent study of Tao and 
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calligraphers can achieve. Inside the manuscript there is a small seal imprint reading “once 
held by Yuzhai”, accompanied by two other seal imprints reading ‘Dingyun’ and ‘Fenxiang’ 
respectively. ‘Yuzhai’ is the given name of [Qin] Yongjun, who ranked third in the palace 
examination of the jimo year during the reign-period of Qianlong [1739]. 29 [Qin] Dingyun, 
whose courtesy name was Fenxiang, used to be the director of the prefectural academy of 
Rugao. 30 He is the great-great-grandfather of my elder cousin, [Qin] Manqing, whose cour¬ 
tesy name is Fangbo. Probably this manuscript was originally held by his family, but it is 
not clear when it left their possession. I acquired it after searching for it. Mr Shen Xuting, a 
native of my neighbourhood, possesses a letter written by the Honourable. 31 1 hurried to 
borrow it to compare it with this manuscript. 32 There is no doubt that they were both written 
by the same hand. This manuscript also contains more poems than those printed in Gaozi 
yishu. 33 There is no doubt that this was a draft written by Gao’s own hand. Therefore, I com¬ 
missioned it to be mounted and arranged it into three booklets. Today, when only small 
pieces of writing or single characters by the Honourable are acquired, they are valued just 
as much as large jade tablets, so just imagine how valuable a complete manuscript is! How 
should one deal with this treasure? In the mid-autumn of the xinji year during the reign- 
period of Guangxu [1881], reverently written by Qin Zhen, a later student of the city [Wuxi]. 34 


his literary production, see Tian 2005. Wei Yingwu (c. 733-793) was largely influenced 

by Tao and claimed to be imitating the Tao Yuanming style in many of his poems. For an exami¬ 
nation of Wei and his poetry, see Nielson 1969. Yunlin is the soubriquet of Ni Zan (1301- 
1374), a renowned painter-calligrapher during the late Yuan and early Ming periods. 

29 Qin Yongjun J[| Hi£/ (1701-1771), whose courtesy name was Jianzi fUjt and soubriquet 
Zhuchuan 11. His reading room was named Yuzhai 3£)ff (‘jade studio’). 

30 Qin Dingyun (1741-1805), whose courtesy name was Fenxiang i'jtW, was the son of 

Qin Yongjun and a devoted book collector. For more about Qin Dingyun, see his short biography 
in Liang Zhan and Guo Qunyi 1991: 340. Rugao is located in Jiangsu province, about 100 km 
north of Wuxi. 

31 Probably the character ting ^ is erroneously written. The correct character should be the hom¬ 
ophone ting gig. Xuting Jiigjg is the courtesy name of Shen Wu (1823-1887), a late-Qing 
painter-calligrapher and book collector. He had collected a large amount of private letters and 
correspondences, most of which are now kept in the National Palace Museum in Beijing. 

32 The character chang fj£ used here is probably miswritten; the correct term should be jie f§j. 

33 There are 332 poems in Gao Zhongxian gong shi shougao zhenji, yet only 167 of them were 
published in Gaozi yishu. 

34 Qin Zhen (1821-1898), courtesy name Sisheng E^fe, soubriquet Chaifeng 1SE. On Qin 
Zhen, see Zhu Deci 2004: 80. 
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Fig. 3: First postface to Gao Zhongxian gong shi shougao zhenji. Courtesy of the National Sci¬ 
ence Library of the Chinese Academy of Sciences; collection numbers: 40307, 40308 and 
40309. 

The first lines of the second postface, probably written by Qiu Kefu -il uff-f- (1857- 
1943) on the occasion of donating this manuscript to the Wuxi Library on 2 Octo¬ 
ber 1923, tells us about the further transmission of the manuscript (Fig. 4): 

H ° ° 

Previously, Mr Qin Chaifeng gave me the three booklets of the autograph of poems of the 
Honourable Gao Zhongxian as a present. They have been in my possession day and night 
for almost thirty years. Now I’m about to request my countryman to take this manuscript to 
the Prefectural Library [of Wuxi]. I have composed this allusive piece to accompany the ac¬ 
tivities and spirits of its author. 35 


35 Another translation is “I compose this allusive piece to accompany the activities and spirits 
of its author”, because it is not impossible that the character song gl is mistakenly taken for its 
homophone song '/fi, meaning ‘to praise, to acclaim’. 
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Fig.4: Excerpt ofthe second postface to Gao Zhongxian gong shishougao zhenji. Courtesy of 
the National Science Library ofthe Chinese Academy of Sciences; collection numbers: 40307, 
40308, and 40309. 


After writing these sentences, Qiu continues to note down some details about 
why he considered this manuscript to be of special significance - not merely be¬ 
cause of the literary accomplishment of its author and its artistic fineness, but 
more importantly because of what is hidden behind the words: the political con¬ 
sciousness and the unswerving spirit of Gao as well as the whole Donglin Faction. 
For Qiu, the disruptive and chaotic situation in China in the 1920s created an in¬ 
viting context in which to compose this postface. The current photo-lithographic 
reproduction of the manuscript is probably the direct result of Qiu’s donation be¬ 
cause the publisher’s note specifies that it was published in 1924. 
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4 Taboo characters 

If little can be gained from reading the prefaces or postfaces of a manuscript or if 
neither of them is available, there are other ways of retrieving some spatial and 
temporal information about it such as by examining any taboo characters it hap¬ 
pens to contain. The Chinese had a long tradition of indicating respect for hierar¬ 
chy in writing. One common means of doing this was by the use of taboo charac¬ 
ters for elders and superiors, usually by replacing characters in the personal 
names of superiors (such as emperors and ancestors) with homophones, syno¬ 
nyms or graphically altered characters. In imperial China, the use of characters 
in the Emperor’s personal name (and often that of the Empress, too) became ta¬ 
boo upon his death during the Qin %. (221-207 BCE) and the Han >j| (202 BCE- 
220 CE) and upon his accession thereafter. Successive imperial dynasties institu¬ 
tionalised complex systems of language formalisation that included the compila¬ 
tion of official lists of taboo characters. Each time a new emperor ascended the 
throne, a new set of tabooed characters would be issued. This taboo applied not 
only to the reigning emperor, but also to all his predecessors from the same dyn¬ 
asty. 

Using taboo characters was considered a severe offence to the authority of 
the Emperor and even the political legitimacy of the current dynasty. Thus au¬ 
thors would be extremely careful that their texts were not to be read as political 
allegories of the present, since careless use of such taboo characters would have 
serious consequences. The chief examiners in charge of the Shuntian provincial 
examination in 1456, for instance, were charged with selecting topics that vio¬ 
lated the taboo against using characters identical to imperial names. 36 During the 
first decades of the Qing dynasty, little attention was paid to setting up taboos on 
certain characters. It was only after the beginning of the Kangxi JJfEE Emperor’s 
reign (1662-1722) that a strictly observed system of taboos was applied to Chinese 
characters, and the regulations intensified during the reigns of Yongzheng fflE 
(r. 1722-1735) and his successor, Qianlong (r. 1735-1796). 37 For example, one 
Qing scholar was executed after criticising the imperially compiled Kangxi Dic¬ 
tionary (Kangxi zidian in his own dictionary and printing the taboo 


36 Ku 1938: 279-290; Elman 2000: 206. 

37 For general accounts on the practice of avoiding taboo characters in the Qing period, see Li 
Guoqiang 2007; Inoue Susumu 2011:160-165. 
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characters in the Emperor’s name in full, and twenty-one members of his family 
were enslaved. 38 

To counteract the strict taboo applied to certain written characters, writers 
and printers found ways of avoiding taboo characters by dropping a stroke of the 
characters used in the personal names of emperors, using close homophones of 
such characters or adopting graphic variants as substitutes for such characters. 39 
Since different sets of taboo characters existed during different periods, examin¬ 
ing the taboo characters and their substitutes in a manuscript (as well as an im¬ 
print) can therefore be very helpful in determining when it was produced. 90 A 
large proportion of the Donglin manuscripts were produced sometime during the 
Qing period, therefore different regulations for avoiding taboo characters ap¬ 
plied. This method is promising and instructive for this study. 

By examining taboo characters, it is possible to rectify erroneous biblio¬ 
graphical information about a manuscript, in particular concerning the date of 
its production. For instance, a photo-lithographic facsimile of Gu Xiancheng’s Sg 
(1550-1612) Yu Meng shuoliie (‘Brief Explanations and Comments 

on the Work of Mencius’) is reprinted in Wuxi wenku (‘Literary Treasure 

of Wuxi’). 41 A short editorial note in Wuxi wenku records that it was reprinted from 
a Ming manuscript kept in the Fudan University Library in Shanghai. 42 In fact, 
this work must have been copied sometime during the Qing, and after 1662 to be 
more precise, because the final stroke of the character xuan j'f in the name of Xu 
Jingxuan {fl. 1610-1630), one of the two main commentators of the text, 

was omitted (Fig. 5). 43 From 1662 to the end of the Qing in 1911, the taboo of xuan 
in the name of the Kangxi Emperor, Xuanye ^Bji, also accounted for other 
characters, of which xuan was only one element. For example, the last stroke of 


38 Fairbank 1992: 159. 

39 There is a huge amount of graphic variation to be found in Chinese scripts. Li Pu’s Yitizi zidian 
(1997) contains nearly 10,000 head characters and about 50,000 graphic variants of them drawn 
from 151 dictionaries and epigraphical works from the tenth century to the present day. 

40 By examining different taboo characters found in a collection of Tao Yuanming’s works 
whose date of production remained unknown for most of the twentieth century, Xiaofei Tian has 
identified the collection as an 1876 reprint of an earlier edition dating back to 1861 (2005: 292- 
293). With the help of different variants of taboo characters, Paul Ulrich Unschuld and Jingsheng 
Zheng have been able to determine the exact date of a group of medical manuscripts that had 
been vaguely labeled as “manuscripts dating from the Qing dynasty” (2012:198-201). For more 
examples, see Li Guoqiang 2007. 

41 Wuxi wenku bianji weiyuanhui 2011: 643-702. 

42 Wuxi wenku bianji weiyuanhui 2011: 572c. 

43 See, for instance, Wuxi wenku bianji weiyuanhui 2011: 643d. 
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the character xuan is always missing in the late eighteenth-century Siku 
quanshu (‘Complete Library of Four Treasures’) edition of Yu Meng shu- 

oliie. Thus, had this manuscript really been a Ming product, the xuan would have 
appeared unchanged in its standard form. 



Fig. 5: The character xuan (in a red square) on page lb of the hand-copied version of Shuo 
Meng yuliie. Source: Wuxi wenku, 643d. 

More commonly, these characters provide us with many supplementary admini¬ 
cles for assessing the date of production of a manuscript if no such information 
is available elsewhere. One illustrative example is the manuscript Gaozi yishu 
kept in the National Library of China in Beijing, which contains an abridged ver¬ 
sion of the complete works of Gao Panlong. 44 As is common in most traditional 
Chinese book catalogues, the entry of this manuscript in the Library’s catalogue 


44 Collection number: wen 277355. 
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only includes a very brief description of it, noting that the text was composed by 
Gao Panlong and that the manuscript was produced sometime between 1851 and 
1949 45 p] le manuscript has no preface or postface that provides any information 
about its scribe or copyist, the date or place of production or the transmission of 
its later ownership. Only a very short note that follows the title of the first juan 
states that the text of this juan was collated by Gao Panlong himself and was 
printed in the autumn of the kuihai M year of the reign-period of Tianqi (1623). 
Despite the relative dearth of information about this manuscript, we may still be 
able to extract something out of the text it contains by taking a look at the taboo 
characters. 

In line 10 of page 2a, the final stroke of the character xuan was omitted and 
appears as £<’(Fig. 6 ). This is probably not a writing error by the scribe, but an 
intentional choice aiming at avoiding the taboo character xuan, because this is 
the character in the personal name of the Kangxi Emperor. It will become clear 
that this manuscript must have been written sometime between 1662 and 1911, 
since the taboo associated with the name of the Kangxi Emperor was only valid 
in this period. Apart from the character xuan, there are also other clues that can 
help us assess the age of this manuscript. In line 2 of page 2b and line 12 of page 
4b, the character ning 2& appears in its graphic variant that is, the element xin 
<G (‘heart’) was omitted (Fig. 7). Here, the second character in the personal name 
of the Daoguang lUpc; Emperor (r. 1820-1850), Minning pl-'SS, was tabooed and ^ 
was used instead of ning. But as of the fourth year of his successor’s reign, in 1854, 
as ordered by an imperial edict, the character ning was to be written as fi or ;G . 46 
Thus, whenever the latter two are seen as substitutes for ning, the text was written 
in 1854 or later. Combining the two time spans as suggested by the taboo charac¬ 
ters, it becomes clear that this version of Gaozi yishu was probably produced 
sometime between 1820 and 1854. 


45 An online entry in the catalogue is available at <http://find.nlc.gov.cn/search/ show- 
DocDetails?docId=5780285988958717171&dataSource=ucs01&query=rSiT : -S*>. 

46 Chen Yuan 1997:124; Unschuld and Zheng 2012: 200. 
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Fig. 6: The characterxuan (in red square) on page 2a of Gaoziyishu. Courtesy of National Li¬ 
brary of China, collection number: wen 277.355. 
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Fig. 7: The character ning (in a red square) on page 2b of Gaozi yishu. Courtesy of the National 
Library of China, collection number: wen 277.355. 
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The method of locating a manuscript in time through the observation of taboo 
characters functions equally with the Shiding lu 35THJjpr (‘Record of Sealed Af¬ 
fairs’) held by the Fu Ssu-Nien Library of Academia Sinica in Taipei. 47 The text is 
dedicated to Gu Yuncheng HitbSc (1554-1607) and it consists of three juan, one 
for his epitaph by his friend Shen Sixiao ™ # (1542-1611), one for his biograph¬ 
ical sketch by Gao Panlong and one for the descriptive record of his life written 
by his elder brother, Gu Xiancheng. 48 The library’s catalogue merely notes that 
the current manuscript is “an old hand-copy” (jiu chaoben tffj^) and it is in¬ 
complete, as a large part of the first juan and the last few pages of the second and 
the third were not extant. A closer examination of the manuscript reveals that the 
character xuan appears in its unaltered form in line 8 of page 1: 4b, line 5 of page 
1:15a and line 2 of page 3: 3b, suggesting that this manuscript was produced be¬ 
fore the reign of Kangxi (Fig. 8). 
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Fig. 8: The characterxuon (in a red square) on page 1.4b of the hand-copied version of Shiding 
lu. Courtesy of Fu Ssu-Nien Library of Academia Sinica, collection number: 172973. 


47 Collection number: 172973. 

48 For biographies of Gu Yuncheng, see Mingshi, 231.6034-6036; Donglin liezhuan, 2.36-37. On 
Shen Sixiao, see Mingshi, 229.6005-6007; Donglin liezhuan, 13.281-285. 
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The layout of this manuscript strictly follows the Ming dynasty’s pingque 
also known as taitou jnOfi (literally ‘shift head’), the practice of changing the line 
where an emperor is mentioned so that phrases referring to the emperor and his 
ancestors start on a new line. 49 The same text of Shiding lu in the Siku quanshu 
edition, in contrast, has no pingque applied to it and also observes the Qing taboo 
against writing xuan (omitting the last stroke) (Fig. 9). As the Ming pingque prac¬ 
tice was not followed during the Qing period, it is evident that the current manu¬ 
script must be a Ming product. 

A comparison of the manuscript with a 1613 print version of the same text re¬ 
produced in the Gugong zhenben congkan i l [p'S'fPP I 3f T 1 ! (‘Collection of Precious 
Books in the Palace Museum’) (Fig. 10) shows that this manuscript is probably a 
handmade copy of the print: not only are their formats identical - eight lines per 
page with eighteen characters per line and the sam e pingque practice - but also the 
calligraphic styles of the scripts are noticeably similar. 50 The calligraphy of the 
characters in the manuscript is not the standard script ( kaishu fgf|), nor the ‘aca¬ 
demic script’ (guange ti |g(Uff or taige ti ^ Pflfi) popular in official Ming and Qing 
manuscripts. Slightly rectangular in shape and with sharply defined strokes, the 
style does not present the flowing brushstroke of a calligrapher, but is a close imi¬ 
tation of the so-called ‘Song style’ ( songti yfiffi), a common script used in contem¬ 
porary woodblock imprints. 51 Taking all these facts into consideration, it is proba¬ 
bly safe to assume that this manuscript was produced sometime between 1613 and 
1644. It therefore becomes evident that it is possible to date this manuscript with 
better precision by means of integrating textual (taboo characters) and non-textual 
(layout) observations, although no such information was provided in earlier cata¬ 
logues. 


49 Various pingque practices can be observed in some early manuscripts from Dunhuang. The 
first official regulations concerning pingque in formal writing were promulgated later in the Tang 
dynasty. They became more strict and detailed in the Ming, however. On pingque, see Wu Liyu 
2002: 229-232; Lei Rongguang 2006. 

50 Gugong bowuyuan 2001: 541.93-128. For the dating of this version, see Gugong bowuyuan 
2001, #11.88; Cui Jianying, Jia Weiming and Li Xiaoya 2006: 383. 

51 Interestingly, the current manuscript may be a work of collaboration between two scribes 
since the second half of the manuscript appears in another calligraphic style than the first half, 
although both of them clearly reflect the Song style. 
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Fig. 9: The characterxuan (in a red square) on page 1.5a of the Siku quanshu version of Shieling 
lu. Source: Yingyin Wenyuange Siku quanshu, 1296.696. 
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Fig. 10: Page 1: 4b of the 1613 print version of Shiding lu. Source: Gugong zhenben congkan, 
541.93. 

Whether or not such taboo characters can be considered as paratexts is still an 
open question. For the purpose of this paper, I propose to treat them as a special 
type of paratext, mainly because they have many of the functions that paratexts 
do. Although most taboo characters are found in the main text and therefore may 
not be qualified to be paratexts, they are not simply textual corrections, but are 
strong indicators of the temporal context in which a manuscript was produced. 
When it comes to locating a manuscript in space and time, these taboo characters 
link the manuscript and its text to the external world and may appear or disap¬ 
pear at any time “by authorial decision or outside intervention”. 52 Certainly, one 
may argue that these characters are part of the editing process since they are 
proof of intervention in the main text, or rather, they are palaeographic features 
because they are variants of established writing standards. On the other hand. 


52 Genette 1997: 6. 
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however, it should also be noted that they do not alter the original meaning of 
the text, nor do they represent the evolution of the style, but are rather an artifi¬ 
cial suspension of the conventions for a limited time. Instead of attempting to 
draw clear demarcations between categories, the above examination aims at 
questioning the classification of taboo characters. 


5 Concluding remarks 

The previous discussion in this paper is by no means a comprehensive treatment 
of the complex subject of reconstructing the ‘position’ of manuscripts from late 
imperial China in terms of space and time, and many of the methods presented 
here are already familiar to Chinese editors and bibliographers. Several other 
types of paratexts, which are not dealt with in detail in this paper as they do not 
often appear in Donglin manuscripts, can also provide ways of retrieving spatial 
and temporal information about a manuscript. One useful paratextual element 
that provides such information is the collector’s seal (cangshu yin MUEI!). 53 The 
act of putting a seal on a painting or book is a long-standing tradition among col¬ 
lectors in China. It was quite common for a collector to examine a new acquisition 
carefully and then stamp his personal seal on it, with or without a signature. Later 
collectors often added imprints of their seals to those of previous owners to mark 
their own possession of the article. 54 Ye Dehui once stated that “a collected book 
must bear collectors’ seals”. 55 Yet in reality, not all books, printed or handwritten, 
have seals stamped on them. However, if seals do happen to be found on a man¬ 
uscript, they may help identify its owners. Each copy of Zhouyi kongyi and Gaozi 
yishu, for instance, bears only one collector’s seal added by its latest owner; these 
tell us at least that they now belong to the Shanghai Library and the National 
Library of China in Beijing respectively. 56 


53 Other frequent variants for the collector’s seal are cangshu zhang cangshu yinzhang 

jjisUEPSjiL, tuyin HEP, tuji HIS, tuzhang H$ and yinji EPIS- More often, the collector’s seal 
simply appears as yin or zhang. For an elaborate discussion of the terms, see Wagner 1987. 

54 For a study of the history and function of book collectors’ seals, see Folster 2015. 

55 Cangshu shiyue, 238. See also Fang 1950:156. 

56 The seal on the last page of Gaozi yishu reads Beijing tushu guan SfcJkHUtt (Beijing Library). 
This name existed from 1951 to 1998; it was changed to ‘National Library’ ( Guojia tushuguan H 

at the end of 1998. Since the seal reads Beijing tushuguan, we can tell that the current 
manuscript must have joined the Library’s collection before 1999. 
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Historians who examine Chinese manuscripts often encounter various obsta¬ 
cles in their attempts to reconstruct the spatial and temporal context of their ob¬ 
jects of study. The first of these is the relative dearth of information available in 
existing catalogues and bibliographies, despite the long and thriving tradition of 
book study in China. Traditional connoisseurship and bibliographies of Chinese 
manuscripts have devoted considerable effort to recording aspects of texts con¬ 
tained in manuscripts such as their content, authors, editors and collators rather 
than examining their actual carriers, the manuscripts themselves. Even in the 
rare cases when information about a manuscript is actually provided, more often 
than not, it is merely about its visual appearance: mostly very basic data about 
its size, the number of characters on a page or the calligraphic style used. Some¬ 
times, the overall condition of a manuscript can be gleaned from bibliographic 
information in the catalogues. Many other elements in manuscripts, however, 
have not been utilised in a way that creates what D.F. McKenzie has designated 
as bibliography in its broadest sense - a “sociology of texts” that studies them 
“as recorded forms, and the processes of their transmission, including their pro¬ 
duction and reception”. 57 

By examining paratexts, we are able to overcome some of these obstacles. 
Many paratexts are hidden inside the cover and even between the lines of the 
main text, with the result that these ‘surplus texts’ have often been relegated to 
marginality in conventional studies of manuscripts and books. As Gerard Genette 
reminds us, though, finding a text that is free of paratexts is practically impossi¬ 
ble: “a text without a paratext does not exist and never has existed,” he says. 58 
With the help of various paratextual elements in different parts of a manuscript, 
it is possible to retrieve information that can serve as a useful clue in locating the 
manuscript’s place in time and space and in helping us create a list of its manu¬ 
facturing features and uncover its history of transmission. We should certainly 
not borrow any concepts used in the study of Western books in a hasty way with¬ 
out questioning them first, and this applies to paratexts as well. In the study of 
Chinese manuscript culture, as Joachim Kurtz suggests, such concepts must be 
subjected to necessary modifications due to different historical and cultural con¬ 
texts. 59 However, paratexts often contain rich spatial and temporal data, and to¬ 
gether with other features such as taboo characters and pingque practice, they 
offer many insightful ways of developing a ‘sociology of the Chinese manuscript’. 


57 McKenzie 1999:12. 

58 Genette 1991: 3. 

59 Kurtz 2011: 210-211. 
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Manuscripts 

Gaoziyishu iSj-f-im*. Composed by Gao Panlong (1562-1626). 1 ce. Courtesy of Na¬ 

tional Library of China, collection number: wen 277.355. 

Gao Zhongxian gong shi shougao zhenji Autograph by Gao Panlong. 3 

ce. Courtesy of National Science Library of the Chinese Academy of Sciences, collection 
number: 40307, 40308, and 40309. 

Shiding lu Composed by Gu Xiancheng HiSfiJc (1550-1612). 1 ce. Hand-copied version: 

courtesy of Fu Ssu-Nien Library of Academia Sinica, collection number: 172973; 1613 
printed version: facsimile reprint in Gugongzhenben congkan 541.93-128. 

Haikou: Hainan chubanshe, 2001; Siku quanshu version: facsimile reprint in Yingyin 
Wenyuange Siku quanshu vol. 1296, 695-720. Beijing: Shangwu 

yinshuguan, 2008. 

Yu Meng shuoliie Sp^iS#&. Composed by Gu Xiancheng. Courtesy of Fudan University Library. 
Facsimile reprinted in Wuxi wenku vol. 4, 643-702. 

Zhouyi Kongyi JUI jifllii. Composed by Gao Panlong. 3 ce. Courtesy of Shanghai Library, collec¬ 
tion number: xianpu 552233. 
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Max Jakob Folster 

‘Traces in Red’: Chinese Book Collectors* 
Seals as a Means to Track the Transmission 
History of a Manuscript 

1 Introduction 

This paper focuses on one type of paratext: ownership marks. Ownership marks 
are commonly found in many manuscript cultures. They usually furnish valuable 
information on a manuscript’s provenance and transmission and thus offer an 
important means to locate manuscripts in time and space. Ownership marks usu¬ 
ally do not stem from the original production of the manuscript but are later ad¬ 
ditions, often done consecutively at different times by various holders of the man¬ 
uscript, and therefore, drawing on Gerard Genette’s terminology, could be 
referred to as “belated paratexts”. 1 

Of course inscribing one’s name, as the most common way of marking own¬ 
ership, is not restricted to manuscripts alone but is also found in printed books, 
a practice continued until today. In Western Europe such inscriptions are attested 
at least since the twelfth century. Besides a simple signature various forms such 
as monograms, initials, ciphers, or mottoes, but also printed book labels and 
book stamps may be found. Most widely known and studied are probably book¬ 
plates or ex libris, which came up only around 1470 and are almost exclusively 
found in printed books. 2 Also in the Islamic world various ownership statements 
may be found on manuscripts, often complemented with a seal impression. 3 In 
China there is a long tradition of using seals to mark books (manuscript and print) 


The research for this article was carried out within the scope of the work conducted by the SFB 
950 ‘Manuskriptkulturen in Asien, Afrika und Europa’ / Centre for the Study of Manuscript Cul¬ 
tures (CSMC), Hamburg, funded by the German Research Foundation (Deutsche Forschungsge- 
meinschaft, DFG). I am indebted to Prof. Michael Friedrich, the participants of his doctoral col¬ 
loquium and my colleague Hang Lin for their numerous helpful comments and corrections on 
earlier drafts of this paper. 

1 Genette 1991: 264. 

2 Pearson 1994:12-96. On ownership marks or statements in Greek manuscripts, sometimes re¬ 
ferred to as bookplates or ex libris, see the contribution by Vito Lorusso in this volume. 

3 Gacek 1987; Liebrenz 2011. 
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and other collectibles dating back at least to the sixth century CE.' 1 In Chinese art 
history this is a well-known and often considered feature found on paintings and 
pieces of calligraphy, 4 5 which may also be applied to the study of manuscripts in 
general. Chinese book collectors’ seals (cangshuyin §1 SCI)) are often compared 
to bookplates or ex libris in the European tradition. And some Western scholars 
use the term ex libris seals. 6 Indeed the two share common features. Both are not 
mere marks of ownership, but have developed into a form of art in its own right, 
which could be used by collectors to express their personality. 7 From a paratex- 
tual perspective they are not just purely “textual” but at the same time “iconic”. 8 
In bookplates the illustration is no doubt the central element whereas the text is 
only secondary. Although there are examples of Chinese book collectors’ seals 
with legends that use pictorial designs, either in combination with Chinese char¬ 
acters or without, they for the most part consist of Chinese characters only. How¬ 
ever, because of the specific character of the most frequently used script, the so- 
called seal script (zhuanshu 3|<lr), and its close connection to calligraphy, these 
seals are equally not mere texts. The seal script is not easy to decipher as it emu¬ 
lates ancient forms. Furthermore, design and execution of seals legends are done 
on the basis of aesthetical considerations. Despite these similarities there are 
some important differences. Bookplates are a product of the age of printing in 
Europe, whereas Chinese book collectors’ seals are not exclusively confined to 
the printed book. 9 What further makes them quite unique is the common practice 
of collectors to add their seal imprint to those of previous owners, 10 which some¬ 
times results in large numbers of imprints in one single book. In extreme cases 
one may find more than 100 such imprints, although they are not necessarily all 


4 For a general introduction into the history, use and function of Chinese book collectors’ seals 
see Folster 2015. 

5 There are special reference works for seals found on paintings as these are an important means 
of authentication: Contag / Wang 1966; Zhuang Yan et al. 1964. 

6 Van Gulik 1958: 425; Edgren 1997: 59; Edgren 2006:197. 

7 There are a number of studies comparing the two: Fiuang Zhiguang 2011; Liu Zhong et al. 2001; 
Wang Dongming 1987; Qian fun 1998: 78-101. Ex libris (cangshupiao JiKIUS) only came into use 
in China in the early twentieth century (Li Yunjing 2000). 

8 For the differentiation between “textual” and “iconic” paratexts, see Genette 1991: 265. 

9 Regarding the origin of bookplates it has been argued that since “printed books had lost their 
unique character, it was now necessary to provide a designation of individual possession to pro¬ 
tect them from theft or even only confusion” (Wolf 1993:14). Chinese seals, however, have been 
identified as technical precursors of the printing technology (Tsien 1985:136-139). 

10 This use is not only restricted to China. It can be said that book collectors’ seals are charac¬ 
teristic of East Asian books in general (Kornicki 1998: 398). 
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from different collectors as it is not uncommon for collectors to have and use mul¬ 
tiple seals. This allows us to trace the book’s transmission history and to pursue 
its journey through time and space by identifying the seal imprints on it. 

Hereafter, I will present the example of one late imperial manuscript and 
trace the history of its transmission by scrutinising the seal imprints found on it. 
Before turning to the individual seal imprints, it will be necessary to introduce 
this particular manuscript, describe it and discuss its date of production. 


2 Description of the manuscript 

The manuscript under examination is held by the National Central Library (Guoli 
zhongyang tushuguan since 1996 Guojia tushuguan WM- 

HllfiO, in Taipei Taiwan (shelfmark: 204.26 02205). Neither executed in a 
lavish calligraphic style, nor bearing a work penned by an especially esteemed 
author, it is an example of an average manuscript from the eighteenth/nineteenth 
century. There are numerous places throughout the manuscript where the copy¬ 
ist inserted characters in a smaller script between the lines. These are presumably 
later additions executed by the copyist as he obviously had forgotten to insert 
them. 11 It is not an example with a great number of seal imprints. There are just 
five imprints, which are situated, rather typically, above and below the title in the 
first line of the first folio and arranged in chronological order from bottom to top 
(Fig. 1). The seal imprint at the top is that of the current owner, the National Cen¬ 
tral Library in Taipei. 12 


11 Taipei, National Central Library 204.26 02205: IB, 2A, 3A/B, 4B, 5A, 9B, 10A, 11B, 12B. There 
are also cases of obvious corrections, where a character is crossed out and the correction is 
placed next to it. National Central Library 204.26 02205: 7A, 8B, 11B. The here given page num¬ 
bers are my own, since the manuscript itself has no pagination. I am indebted to Jorg Huesemann 
who provided me with a photocopy of the entire manuscript. Folster 2013b offers a brief presen¬ 
tation of the manuscript and the history of its transmission. 

12 All five seal imprints are described and transcribed in the rare books catalogue of the National 
Central Library: Guojia tushuguan 1997: 245. 
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Fig. 1: Annals of the Ming Family { Taipei, National Central Library: 204.26 02205), folio 1 recto. 
© National Central Library 
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The manuscript is written in black ink on paper (size: 28.7 x 17.8 cm) and has a 
total of seven bifolios with an average of nine lines per folio. It contains a histori¬ 
ographical work on the short-lived Great Xia dt: JC dynasty, which ruled over Si¬ 
chuan E3JII in the southwest of China from 1362 to 1371. The title Annals of the 
Ming Family {Mingshi shilu f^ftflfip:) was chosen, because the ruling house’s 
family name was Ming. The Great Xia are one of the many local regimes that came 
to power in the wake of the downfall of the Mongolian empire (Yuan tc dynasty) 
in the middle of the fourteenth century. Short-lived and locally confined rules like 
the Great Xia were deemed illegitimate by traditional Chinese historiography and 
thus, other than legitimate dynasties, did not receive an officially sponsored his¬ 
tory, usually compiled under the succeeding dynasty. Nonetheless, it was not un¬ 
common for scholars to privately write unofficial histories of these kinds of rules. 
The compiler of the Annals of the Ming Family, Yang Xueke tJNpnJ, a native of 
Xindu (Sichuan), was eyewitness to the events surrounding the rise and fall 
of the Great Xia. He obviously had access to their archives, because he regularly 
quotes edicts and the like. Since the text does not carry a date, we can only as¬ 
sume that it was compiled sometime after the end of the Great Xia in 1371 and 
before the author’s death, probably sometime around the beginning of the fif¬ 
teenth century. 13 

As the text it contains, this particular manuscript is also undated. For the da¬ 
ting of the manuscript’s production the seal imprints do not offer any meaningful 
help. For this another paratext, the author’s name, does yield some information, 
but above all certain features of the main text offer important evidence to narrow 
down the production date. 

The author’s name, Yang Xueke, is given in the second line directly following 
the title. The name is complemented by both spatial and temporal information. 
Besides an indication of his hometown Xindu, the author is further identified as 
a person living during the Ming H/l dynasty (1368-1644) by the character Ming HJ) 
at the top. This would not be the case if the manuscript were produced during 
Ming times. And indeed, another textual witness to the Annals of the Ming Family, 
a manuscript that can be dated to Ming-times, has no such character before the 


13 For a detailed study on the Great Xia and questions concerning the Annals of the Ming Family 
as the main source see Folster 2013a. 
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author’s name. 14 Furthermore, there are six cases of blank spaces, where charac¬ 
ters were deliberately omitted (Fig. 2). 15 From the comparison with the just men¬ 
tioned Ming-time manuscript it can be seen that the omitted characters are pejo¬ 
rative expressions for non-Chinese people, which in the text refer to the 
Mongolians - hulu ftfjjff “northern barbarians” or just one of these two characters. 
The rulers of the Qing M : (1644-1911), the dynasty following the Ming dynasty, 
were Manchu and were, like the Mongolians, of non-Chinese origin. The Manchu 
rulers feared the subversive potential of such terms as this could undermine their 
political legitimacy to rule China. Entire works were banned, for the most part 
these were writings directly treating the Manchu conquest of China and thus the 
conflict between these and the Han-Chinese. If not directly aiming against the 
Manchu but insulting “previous dynasties which were, in a sense, ancestral to 
the Qing” 16 like the Mongolian Yuan, altering certain characters would suffice. 17 
This is exactly what can be observed in the two printed versions of the Annals of 
the Ming Family. In these the characters in question are not left out, but instead 
replaced by more neutral ones, such as Yuan ren 7 c A “people of the Yuan”. 18 This 
kind of censorship is said to have been most severe during the first 150 years of 
the Qing rule under the Kangxi ASK (reigned 1662-1722), Yongzheng AA (r. 
1722-1735) and Qianlong (r. 1735-1796) emperors. 19 However, it has been 
pointed out that “the Kangxi emperor [...] was very tolerant of accounts in unoffi¬ 
cial histories (yeshi SrA), local histories and other historical sources”, because 
he wanted these to be used for the compilation of the official history of the Ming 


14 This manuscript is held at the National Library of China ( Guojia tushuguan H^HiMI) in 
Beijing, shelfmark: 002300262. A facsimile is found in: Zhonghua lishi renwu biezhuanji 2003: 
577-583. Besides the missing indication of the author as a person living during Ming times the 
fact that, wherever the Ming dynasty’s name is mentioned (“Great Ming” Da Ming TkSfl), this is 
written at the top of line, is clear evidence for its production during this dynasty. This practice is 
called “shift head” (taitou ffiSl) and can also be observed with the character “Heaven” ( tian ^) 
in this manuscript. On this practice, see Lei Rongguang 2006. See also the contribution of Hang 
Lin in this volume. 

15 National Central Library: 204.26 02205, IB, 3B, 4A/B, 6A. 

16 Goodman 1966: 45. 

17 Chen Zhenghong / Tan Beifang 2004: 228-229. 

18 The two prints are: (1) Mingshi shilu , ju yingshi qianqibaiershijiu quezhai congshuben paiyin 

Xu Song (jiaobu fjfl), in: Congshu jicheng xinbian 
103: 81-87 (First printed in 1875?). (2) Mingshi shilu, in: Xuehai leibian 1977 (first printed in 1831): 
1269-1276. This rules out the possibility that the manuscript was copied from these prints. 

19 Chen Zhenghong / Tan Beifang 2004: 194-195. For studies on the censorship in this period 
see: Goodman 1966; Okamoto 1998. 
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(Mingshi HJ] stj). 20 For the reigns of Yongzheng and Qianlong there is evidence for 
the practice of omitting characters instead of altering them. 21 Especially under Qi¬ 
anlong avoiding characters like hu T$, lu J|f, di ik, etc. (all meaning barbarians) 
seems to have been very common. This can be seen from the imperially sponsored 
editions of the Complete Library of the Four Treasuries (Siku quanshu 
the largest of all collections in the history of imperial China, for which starting in 
1773 books from all over the country were sent to the capital. 22 This would suggest 
that the manuscript was produced in the eighteenth century, probably after 1722. 
Therefore, it cannot be an autograph. 
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Fig. 2 : The two red boxes mark blank spaces deliberately omitting characters in Annals of the 
Ming Family ( Taipei, National Central Library: 204.26 02205), folio 1 verso, Photocopy. Cour¬ 
tesy of the National Central Library. 


The date may be further narrowed down by looking at the use of taboo characters 
(.bihuizi kifM'l’-). 23 The frequent observance of name taboos offer an important 


20 Okamoto 1998: 50. 

21 Chen Yuan 1996: 24-25. 

22 Wang Jian 2002: 255. On the history of the Complete Library of the Four Treasuries , see Guy 
1987. 

23 For taboo characters see also Hang Lin’s contribution in this volume. 
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hint in the dating of manuscripts from late imperial China. In this manuscript one 
can observe that the character ning is invariably written in the abbreviated 
form ning omitting the element xin -C\ 24 The character is part of the Daoguang 
ifi)t emperor’s (r. 1821-1850) personal name, Minning during whose reign 
it was ordered to use the abbreviated ning ^ instead, in compliance with the 
name taboo practice on emperors’ personal names. This would suggest that the 
manuscript was produced during the reign of Daoguang and not later than 1854, 
when the taboo was changed to yet another variant of the character, ning fn. 25 
However, there are actually many abbreviated or simplified characters found 
throughout this manuscript. The use of the character ning ^ might therefore just 
reflect the copyist hand and not be due to the observation of the name taboo. 26 
Excluding this possible restriction, one may suggest that the manuscript was pro¬ 
duced before 1854. Putting all the information together, the manuscript was most 
likely produced between 1722 and 1854. 


3 Sealimprints 

Seal imprints might not offer meaningful help in dating this manuscript, due to 
the fact that they are later additions to it, but they do yield much information 
about the history of its transmission. However, in general they do not contain ex¬ 
plicit temporal and spatial information. Although seal imprints bear a whole 
range of contents, they for the most part give names of owners. Examples with 
place names (e.g. the hometown of an owner) and dates (e.g. an owner’s birthdate 
or the date of acquisition of a book) exist but are not the rule. So the seal imprints 
itself are just the starting point and it is only by further inquiry about the owners 
and their collections that we will be able to retrieve more detailed temporal and 
spatial information. 


24 Taipei, National Central Library: 204.26 02205,6B, 9A, 11A. In one case (4A) the character ping 
d 1 is used, where all other textual witnesses use ning Another striking deviation in this man¬ 
uscript is the use of xi jif instead of xi !® (11A/B, 12A), but this cannot be explained as a name 
taboo. 

25 Li Guoqiang 2007: 103. On the use of taboo characters for authenticating manuscripts see 
Chen Xianxing / Shi Fei 2009: 71-72. 

26 In the other manuscript version of this text one also invariably finds the abbreviated form 
ning ¥ (Zhonghua lishi renwu biezhuanji 2003: 578, 579, 581, 582), this clearly cannot be due to 
this very name taboo as it was produced in Ming-times. 
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3.1 HeTangyu 

The lowest and therefore oldest of the five seal imprints is a square formed intag¬ 
lio-seal (baiwen S3C) with the reverse style legend “He Tangyu’s seal {MfUM 
PP)”. Unfortunately this He Tangyu has not left many traces in historical records. 
There are two poems accredited to a person of this name in the local gazetteer of 
Wuyi 3£j| county (Zhejiang itlriT.) and three paintings attributed to an artist of 
the same name that have been auctioned in recent years in Shanghai ..Life and 
Ningbo ''fifft. 27 Poems and paintings are either dated to the Qing dynasty (1644- 
1911) or the Republic of China (1912-1949). This sparse information suggests that 
he was a native of Wuyi and lived sometime during the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth and the first half of the twentieth century. Nothing can be said about how 
the manuscript came into his possession. It also cannot be completely ruled out 
that he himself copied it, but the evidence on the production date presented 
above rather speaks against this. 


3.2 WangLipei 

The next two imprints above both belong to Wang Lipei EE/fllln (1864-1943), 
about whom there is much more information. The upper imprint is of a square 
intaglio-seal with the legend “Lipei’s private seal OPifpfAPP)”, while the lower 
one is of a relief-seal (zhuwen X) with Wang’s studio name “Book collecting 
seal of the Dust Sweeping Studio (ftllliffltlrfB)”. The studio name expresses 
the joys and pains of collating books which already in the eleventh century has 
been compared to sweeping dust - eliminating errors is like sweeping dust, as 
soon as it is swept away new dust settles down. 28 The use of two seal imprints, 
relief and intaglio, reflects a common convention as it has been observed for col¬ 
lectors’ seals used on paintings and calligraphies, which surely stems from aes¬ 
thetic considerations. 29 

Wang Lipei was a native of Xiangxiang MM (Hunan li^j^j). Born into a well- 
respected local family he attended school in Changsha JS i r P (Hunan) and took on 


27 Zhu Heshen 1990: 822, 824-825. For the auctions, see <http://pmzp.findart.com.cn/author/ 
_lknimmmgndnn_l.html> (last checked 23/09/2015). 

28 Zhao Wenyou 2010. 

29 Van Gulik 1958: 437. However, there is a little, yet important difference. According to van Gu- 
lik the upper seal imprint should be an intaglio-seal giving the style name and the lower one a 
relief-seal with family and personal name. In this case the upper imprint bears just the personal 


name. 
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the traditional path of education by sitting the civil service examinations. He 
passed the provincial examination in 1893, but failed the imperial examination 
at the capital. While he was staying in Beijing Wang supported the call for reforms 
initiated by Kang Youwei bftbT^ (1858-1927) in 1898. After the abolition of the 
traditional examination system in 1905 and the subsequent introduction of mod¬ 
ern schools Wang became educational inspector ( Xuejian for middle 

schools in his home town. As a combined result of his involvement in one of 
China’s first student protests against the misuse of educational funds and his 
membership in a revolutionary organisation, the China Revival Society ( Huaxing- 
hui ipiW-ff), whose explicit aim was to overthrow the Qing dynasty, he had to 
escape to Japan in 1906. After having learnt Japanese, he studied politics and law 
at the Imperial University ( Teikoku daigaku fif in Tokyo jKm. There he 

also made the acquaintance of Sun Yat-sen and joined the Chinese United League 
{Tongmenghui IWjffi#), an underground resistance movement founded by Sun in 
1905 in Tokyo. After the Chinese revolution in 1911, in which the imperial order 
was overthrown, Wang, like many Chinese students in Japan, returned to China. 
Back in his home province he took up an official post, but resigned after less than 
a year, because he was frustrated with the chaotic situation of the time. Together 
with some friends he decided not to pursue an official career anymore. In the fol¬ 
lowing years he spent his time collecting and editing old books as well as writing 
poetry. Only in 1931 he took up a position as professor for literature at Henan Uni¬ 
versity ( Henan daxue uf pfj A’-'/O, but already resigned the following year to return 
to Changsha. Back in Hunan he was appointed vice-director and soon after direc¬ 
tor of a private academy ( Chuanshan xueshe tlh [il devoted to the study of the 

ideas of Wang Fuzhi (1619-1692), whose writings had been rediscovered 

in the late nineteenth century and were deemed to offer remedies in the confron¬ 
tation with “Western” ideas. He remained in this post until resigning in 1938, af¬ 
ter the academy had to move elsewhere due to an air-raid by the Japanese air 
force. Some time later, he returned to his native town Xiangxiang, where he 
stayed until his death in 1943. 30 

Wang was a very passionate book collector, who also annotated, collated and 
copied books, and even personally travelled to Beijing Shanghai and other 
places to buy books. He is considered one of the most important collectors from 
Hunan of the early twentieth century, the size of his collection only being second 


30 Yi Xinxia 2010 offers the most detailed biography of Wang Lipei. See also Zheng Weizhang 
1999:1318-1321. There are also short entries in Minguo renwu da cidian 1991: 108 and Wang He 
1991: 25. On Wang Lipei as a poet, see Yi Xinxia 1988. On the rediscovery of Wang Fuzhi and the 
academy devoted to his ideas see Platt 2007. 
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to Ye Dehui’s (1864-1927), author of the influential manual for book col¬ 

lectors Decalogue of Book Collecting (Cangshu shiyue IS #| ‘I'J), who was also 
from Hunan. 31 Since Wang could not afford extremely rare and sought-for edi¬ 
tions from the Song (960-1279) and the Yuan (1279-1368) epochs, he resorted to 
collecting fragments of those - single folios which he rescued from paper-making 
manufactures. However, the largest part of his collection consisted of more “or¬ 
dinary” manuscripts from the more recent Ming and Qing periods. The catalogue 
of his collection. Catalogue of Books Hidden in a Double-Wall (Fubi cangshu mulu 
(JlitiSII Sd ft), 32 lists a total of 325 works. The catalogue, unlike those of many 
other collectors, was never printed, but at least three different manuscript ver¬ 
sions of it survive nowadays - two in Changsha and a third in Beijing. 33 All have 
an entry on the Annals of the Ming Family manuscript. The entries are basically 
the same and do not yield much information. Other entries frequently mention 
seal imprints but this only records title, extent and author’s name: “Annals of the 
Ming Family, no division in chapters, one booklet, Ming [dynasty], Yang Xueke 
(KKII'ft#^# “W KtJNpRj).” From a statement in the colophon found at the 
end of the catalogue (Fig. 3) it can be deduced when the catalogue was compiled: 

sft#tbA£!#o 

34 

This was hastily compiled based on an old catalogue, when I had to flee from soldiers leav¬ 
ing my home town. I am afraid there are still some inconsistent entries of block-print edi¬ 
tions. More than half of the books were lost in my home-town, particularly many last year 
when Liao’s troops occupied my old house. 


31 Zheng Weizhang 1999:1319. Fang 1950 offers a complete translation of the Decalogue of Book 
Collecting. 

32 The title very likely alludes to the famous retrieval of old books from a wall of Confucius’ 
estate in the second century BCE ( Honshu 30:1706-1707; 36:1969). 

33 Hunan Provincial Library ( Hunan sheng tushuguan i&lffi’^flllilrffit) in Changsha: 298.3/96. Na¬ 
tional Library of China in Bejing: 450\9096\pgl. The further version held by the Hunan Provincial 
Library has a slightly different title, Fubi shulu tJ/Hilril: (294.3/35). Here the entry on the Annals 
of the Ming Family mistakenly names a certain Xiao Xun jf flo as author. I am indebted to my 
colleague Wang Bin who was so kind to consult the two manuscripts in Hunan for me. 

34 Hunan Provincial Library: 298.3/96; National Library of China: 450\9096\pgl. The text of the 
whole colophon is identical in both manuscripts. 
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Fig. 3: Colophon in Wang Lipei’s Catalogue of Books Hidden in a Double-Wall. Changsha, Flu- 
nan Provincial Library: 298.3/96. 


“Liao’s troops” plausibly refers to Liao Lei Jpg| (1891-1939), who is undoubtedly 
mentioned because he was in a leading position, but no specific rank is men¬ 
tioned. From 1917 on Xiangxiang was repeatedly occupied by different armies in 
the ongoing conflict between north and south over the control of the central gov¬ 
ernment. Xiangxiang’s local chronicle on military affairs gives a detailed list of 
the troops coming and going. Together with the information about Liao Lei’s mil¬ 
itary career it may be concluded that Wang’s colophon probably refers to July 
1926, when during the so-called Northern Expedition (beifa -Itf/c), led by Chiang 
Kai-shek with the objective of gaining control of the entire country, Xiangxiang 
was conquered by the 8 th army of the National Revolutionary Army (Guomin gem- 
ingjun di bajun IIJjsc^-^lSIlAS), in which at the time Liao Lei was serving 
in quite a high position as major general and deputy division commander in 
the 4 th division (di si shi shaojiang fushizhang % H ® AJIf-S 1 ]Jt). 35 This would 
mean that the catalogue was compiled in 1927, one year after the occupation by 
“Liao’s troops”. 


35 For Liao Lei’s biography see Mo Fengxin 1981 and Minguo renwu dacidan 1991: 1338. Xiang¬ 
xiang junshizhi 1989:74-76. Zheng Weizhang 1999:1320 puts the date around 1921 without giving 
further evidence. 
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Wang Lipei must have acquired the manuscript before this time and probably 
after he had quit his political career in 1912. However, the additional character 
“supplemented” {bu li) on top of the entry found in one of the Changsha manu¬ 
scripts (Fig. 4) could mean that it was added at a later stage together with the 
preceding three entries all marked with the same character. 36 As the entry in¬ 
cludes no information on former owners - He Tangyu’s seal probably was not 
recorded because he was no reputable collector - one can only speculate on how 
the manuscript came into Wang’s possession. Wang obtained a number of man¬ 
uscripts from other collectors with the family name He Jt, as can be known by 
the recorded seal imprints in the catalogue, above all from He Yuan MM of 
Shanhua Wit (Hunan). 37 Implying that He Tangyu was related to He Yuan this 
might be, albeit extremely speculative, a link between the two collectors. 



Fig.4: Entry on the Annals of the Ming Family in Wang Lipei’s Catalogue of Books Hidden in a 
Double-Wall. Changsha, Hunan Provincial Library: 298.3/96. 


36 Hunan Provincial Library: 298.3/96. 

37 There are 13 entries with imprints of He Yuan and another three from other collectors with the 
family name He. This is based on my examination of the Beijing manuscript, National Library of 
China: 450\9096\pgl. On He Yuan see Zheng Weizhang 1999:1322. 
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Fleeing his home-town part of Wang’s collection was brought to Nanjing SS, 
where his son lived, and later to Shanghai. It is known that Wang refused to do¬ 
nate his collection to the state library and also did not want to sell to the Shanghai 
Commercial Press (Shanghai Shangwu yinshuguan JiJfljSirilkPItfjt), the major 
publishing house of the time, whose representatives had approached him. How¬ 
ever, he did sell some of his holdings to Yi Peiji J§±$3£ (1880-1937), a similar 
ardent book collector and fellow Hunanese from Changsha. These books were de¬ 
stroyed in 1932 during the first Japanese bombing of Shanghai, where Yi Peiji held 
a university position. 38 Our manuscript obviously was not among them. The fate 
of Wang’s other books is illuminated through a short note by Lun Ming fi%Ejf| 
(1875-1944), 39 another book collector and chronicler of the book collectors of the 
period. He writes: 

BE, [ft, TLBS-B+Egu, MJTxds 

40 

In the year yisi (1929), when I dwelled at the Shenyang Local Archive, Mr Wang (i.e. Wang 
Lipei) sent a catalogue in one booklet to Jin Xihou (1878-1962) 41 seeking to sell [his collec¬ 
tion]. It listed a total of 325 works, all copied and collated manuscripts 42 and all with seal 
imprints of well-known collectors. 

Apparently Wang was in need for money and therefore offered his collection to 
other collectors by sending them a list of his books. This was probably also the 
reason for him to finally take up the position as professor for literature at Henan 
University in 1931. Altogether it is safe to assume that the manuscript was sold 
around this time. However, it was not sold to Shenyang in the very north, but 
rather to Nanxun in the southwest of Shanghai. 


3.3 Zhang Naixiong 

The seal imprint above those of Wang Lipei is a rectangular intaglio-seal with the 
legend “Collected by Qinpu (SHItfeiS)”. It belongs to Zhang Naixiong MThM 


38 Zheng Weizhang 1999:1320. On Yi Peiji see Zheng Weizhang 1999:1537-1538. 

39 Zheng Weizhang 1999:1467-1470. 

40 Lun Ming 1990: 118. 

41 I.e. Jin Liang tkiSt, a Manchu who at the time was director of the museum in Shenyang (Zheng 
Weizhang 1999: 1502-1503). 

42 This is not true for the Annals of the Ming Family manuscript in question, which shows no 
signs of collation. 
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(1890-1945), whose zi "j-, name adopted when attaining majority, is Qinpu. 
Zhang was born into a rich merchant family from Nanxun (Zhejiang). The source 
of the family’s wealth was the salt business, but they also owned much land in 
different parts of the country. Moreover Zhang Naixiong was involved in Shang¬ 
hai’s banking industry. Following the example of his father Zhang Junheng 
mmm (1871-1928), he had passed the lowest state examination in 1905, the year 
in which the official state examinations were abandoned for good. Father and son 
were both generally fond of literature and scholarship. They can be seen as typi¬ 
cal representatives of what is called Confucian-businessman (rushang iff®), 
combining scholarly and entrepreneurial activities. 43 His father was also a pas¬ 
sionate book collector and according to the catalogue of his collection, which he 
had compiled by the well-known scholar and bibliophile Miao Quansun 
(1844-1919) and printed in 1916, he possessed 920 books. About half of these were 
manuscripts, which he collected with the aim to have them printed. The manu¬ 
script in question is not among them though. 44 

Zhang Naixiong inherited the better part of his father’s collection - the sec¬ 
ond half went to other sons. He shared his father’s passion for book collecting 
and continued to enlarge the collection. Allegedly he only spent half day in his 
business office, so he could have time during the other half of the day to pursue 
his passion for old books. Zhang’s descendants described him to have been more 
of a scholar than a businessman. 45 By 1940, the year Zhang Naixiong catalogued 
his collection, he possessed 1486 books, of which 581 came from his father’s col¬ 
lection. 46 This handwritten catalogue has an entry on the Annals of the Ming Fam¬ 
ily: “Annals of the Ming Family, one chapter, written by Yang Xueke, Ming [dyn¬ 
asty]” fjfjtJHptnJjfl). It is classified as an “old hand-copy in one 

booklet” —1[|)-) and finally it is also indicated that it once belonged to 

Wang Lipei’s collection by referring to Wang’s studio name, the one found on one 
of Wang’s seals mentioned above (Fig. 5). 47 Furthermore, this is not the only man¬ 
uscript originating from Wang Lipei’s collection. There are another 23 entries, ex¬ 
cept for two all indicating manuscripts, which point at Wang Lipei as the former 


43 On Zhang Naixiong see Su Jing 2009: 213-214; Huang Ting-pei 2009:13-21; Zheng Weizhang 
1999: 1434-1435. On Zhang Junheng, see Zheng Weizhang 1999: 1404-1405; Su Jing 2009: 211— 
214. 

44 On the history of Zhang Junheng’s collection see Liu Hecheng 2008; Zhao Congcheng 2008. 
Zhang Junheng’s catalogue: Miao Quansun 1968. On Miao Quansun see Zheng Weizhang 1999: 
1136-1142. See also Campbell 2009. 

45 Huang Ting-pei 2009: 14. 

46 Huang Ting-pei 2009: 31. 

47 Zhang Naixiong 1969:117. This is a photographic reproduction of the original manuscript. 
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owner. 48 Although it cannot be entirely excluded that the manuscript was bought 
by Zhang Junheng after the compilation of his catalogue in 1916 and before his 
death in 1928, it seems more likely that the son purchased this manuscript. 
Firstly, because there is no seal imprint of Zhang Junheng on the manuscript. 
Secondly, Wang Lipei’s efforts to sell can be dated to 1929 when he sent his cata¬ 
logue to Jin Xihou, and that is after Zhang Junheng’s death in 1928. However, 
whether Zhang Naixiong bought it directly from Wang Lipei or via an intermedi¬ 
ary is impossible to say. 
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Fig. 5: Entry on the Annals of the Ming Family in Zhang Naixiong’s catalogue. Facsimile print of 
the original manuscript: Zhang Naixiong 1969, p. 117. 


3.4 National Central Library 

Zhang Naixiong’s catalogue was compiled for the purpose of selling his collec¬ 
tion. Due to the Japanese invasion of China in 1937 Zhang’s business suffered se¬ 
verely and he seems to have been in need for money. Furthermore, he had heard 
rumours that the Japanese were interested in his collection and he was quite 
aware that it would be very difficult to keep his collection together and in safety 


48 Huang Ting-pei 2009: 43-44. 
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in the light of the increasingly oppressive war situation. In the end he preferred 
to sell his collection to the Chinese government. 49 

Zhang Naixiong was not the only collector, who had to sell his collection in 
these years. Many people sold their books due to financial constraints. Huge 
amounts of old and rare books flooded the book markets in Shanghai, where they 
were often bought by representatives of foreign libraries. Some Chinese scholars 
were very concerned about this situation. They feared that future generations of 
Chinese would then have no access to these materials anymore. To counteract 
this development they contacted the Chinese government, which in 1937 had re¬ 
treated from the Japanese army to Chongqing JtU in the western part of China, 
to find a remedy. As a reaction to this the Ministry of Education sent a representa¬ 
tive to Shanghai, where under the leadership of Zheng Zhenduo jJ|5J§§f (1898- 
1958), at the time professor of literature at Shanghai Jinan University (Shanghai 
ji’nan daxue they formed the Association for the Preservation of 

Documents (Wenxian baocun tongzhihui to secretly purchase 

precious books and documents for the Chinese National Central Library in the 
area occupied by the Japanese. Zheng was the key-figure of this undertaking, 
which lasted only two years, but in the end secured more than 4,800 valuable 
prints and manuscripts. He was responsible for selecting and appraising the 
books as well as for negotiations with book dealers and collectors. Many of the 
letters he wrote in this time to Jiang Fucong (1898-1990), director of the 

Chinese National Central Library from 1940 to 1949, as well as others, have been 
preserved and they inform quite in detail about their activities. The money used 
to buy the books, a total of 1,800,000 yuan, came from the Chinese English Boxer 
Indemnity Fund ( Zhong-Ying gengkuan 1 1 The so-called Boxer rebellion 

(1898-1900), an anti-imperialist uprising that also found support by the ruling 
Qing government, was quelled by an international coalition, which then imposed 
the payment of 450 million taels of silver as indemnity on the Chinese govern¬ 
ment. Other than the United States, which already in 1909 had given up on their 
share using it to set up a scholarship program for Chinese students. Great Britain 
decided to use the reparations to support cultural and educational projects in 
China not until 1931. 50 

In November 1941, after intricate and protracted negotiations lasting over 
half a year, Zhang Naixiong finally sold his collection (with the exception of a few 


49 Huang Ting-pei 2009: 83-84. 

50 Huang Ting-pei 2009: 83-84; Su Jing 2009: 235-240. On the activities of the Association for 
the Preservation of Documents see Gu Liren / Ruan Jingling 2010. 
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books he wanted to keep for himself) for the price of 700,000 yuan to the Associ¬ 
ation for the Preservation of Documents. In the beginning Zhang demanded 
500,000 yuan or 30,000 USD, but he kept changing his mind and the negotiations 
were further complicated by the raging inflation of the Chinese currency. Zhang 
only reluctantly separated from his collection and clearly planned to repurchase 
it some time later, for which he applied a total of four seal imprints - two with his 
own and two with his sons names - to those books he treasured most. The Annals 
of the Ming Family manuscript obviously was not among these since it only shows 
one imprint by him. Zheng Zhenduo, on the other hand, as the negotiator for the 
Association for the Preservation of Documents faced the obstacle that his funds 
were not large enough and there were problems to transfer the money from 
Chongqing to Shanghai. In the end he managed to obtain more money and they 
agreed on a first payment of 100,000 yuan with the rest to be paid a month later. 
The deal was sealed only shortly before the Japanese, after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor on December 7,1941, took possession of the whole city of Shanghai. Until 
then the International Concessions had not been occupied by the Japanese. This 
also brought an end to the activities of the Association for the Preservation of 
Documents. 51 

Attempts to transport all purchased materials via Hong Kong to Chongqing 
were not successful. After one batch sent to Hong Kong had fallen into the hands 
of the Japanese it was decided to keep and hide the remaining books in Shanghai, 
among them also Zhang Naixiong’s collection with the Annals of the Ming Family 
manuscript. The many books were probably stored in different places, among 
them private homes and foreign banks. In 1949, after the Republican Party of 
Chiang Kai-shek had lost the civil war against the Communists under the leader¬ 
ship of Mao Zedong, which followed the war against the Japanese, they retreated 
to Taiwan taking many valuable cultural objects with them, e.g. many items of 
the Imperial Palace Collections in Beijing, which today are housed in the National 
Palace Museum in Taipei. Also Zhang Naixiong’s collection was shipped to Tai¬ 
wan. It was personally brought there by Jiang Fucong, the aforementioned direc¬ 
tor of the National Central Library. In Taiwan it was first temporarily stored in 
Taichung H 1 ) 3 and then shortly after transferred to the new site of the National 
Central Library in Taipei. 52 This institution is the so far last to have added a seal 


51 Gu Liren / Ruan Jingling 2010: 143-146; Su Jing 2009: 241. 

52 Su Jing 2009: 243-246; Huang Ting-pei 2009:102-104. On the Imperial Palace Collection see 
Li 1958. Today the Zhangs’ collection is the largest intact family collection in the holding of the 
National Central Library (Su Jing 2009: 243-246), which has stimulated a number of studies: 
Zhao Congcheng 2008; Liu Hecheng 2008; Huang Ting-pei 2009; Lin Jinghui 2010. 
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imprint to the manuscript, a rectangular intaglio-seal reading “from the collec¬ 
tion of the National Central Library The manuscript is re¬ 

corded in the rare books catalogue of the library, published in 1997, and the entry 
also includes a description of all five seal imprints. 53 


4 Conclusion 

This example of one late imperial manuscript shows clearly that seal imprints 
enable us to track its transmission in much detail. The imprints itself did not offer 
explicit spatial and temporal information, but just the names of the different own¬ 
ers. It is by further research on these men and their collections that we were able 
to pursue this manuscript through time and space. For this, their biographies and 
especially their book catalogues, if available, proved to be useful. 54 At the same 
time, one has to admit that the information on this particular manuscript for the 
most part remained rather limited. This is likely due to the fact that this manu¬ 
script was not considered exceedingly precious. There is no evidence that any of 
the collectors studied the manuscript in detail or that they might have been par¬ 
ticularly interested in its content. No preface or colophon was ever attached to it, 
nor is there any hint in this regard mentioned in the catalogues. 

The spatial and temporal information obtained can be used to visualise the 
transmission of this manuscript both geographically and chronologically (Fig. 6). 
However, such a representation cannot be but partial since it cannot be ruled out 
that the manuscript was brought to other places or was even held by other per¬ 
sons, e.g. book dealers serving as intermediates. Also the temporal information 
remains fragmented, neither were we able to find out the exact date of produc¬ 
tion, nor can we always be sure about the exact time when the manuscript 
changed owner. 

Furthermore, the history of this particular manuscript vividly reflects the 
broader development of book collecting in China in the first part of the twentieth 
century. In general, historiographical texts such as this manuscript received in¬ 
creased attention from collectors, while the interest in canonical writings waned, 
due to the abolishment of the traditional examination system in 1905, in which 


53 Guojia tushuguan 1997: 245. 

54 Following Genette’s thoughts catalogue entries might also be understood as paratext or more 
precisely as “epitext”, the spatial category which Genette gives to paratexts situated “outside the 
book” (Genette 1991: 264). 
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they formed the subject matter. This interest in historiographical texts is said to 
have further increased in the late 1920s. At the same time, more and more books 
circulated among book collectors and became regarded as commercial commod¬ 
ities. While in earlier times the main worry of collectors was that their descend¬ 
ants would not be able to keep the collection together, in the first half of the twen¬ 
tieth century it was not uncommon for a collector to lose the collection he had 
built up all by himself. The unstable political situation and the frequent armed 
conflicts of this period put many collectors into financial difficulties causing 
them to sell as was the case for Wang Lipei and Zhang Naixiong. At the same time, 
there was a general shift in the type of collectors, from scholars like Wang Lipei 
to rich businessmen like Zhang Naixiong, and a trend away from private collec¬ 
tors to public collections of the newly established state and public libraries. 55 No¬ 
tably though the practice of adding collectors’ seals was, despite all differences, 
held up by all of the owners. 



Fig. 6: Geographical and chronological transmission of the Annals of the Ming Family. Taipei, 
National Central Library: 204.26 02205. © CHGIS Harvard Yenching Institute. 


55 Li Xuemei 1999: 7, 67,122,137-143. 
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Manuscripts 

Fubi cangshu mulu tSHiStH I ft, compiled by Wang Lipei EEijifl-n, Changsha: Hunan Provin¬ 
cial Library ( Hunan sheng tushuguan HUH®). shelfmark: 298.3/96. 

Fubi cangshu mulu fiUsK# § ft, Beijing: National Library of China ( Guojia tushuguan 
Iftjt). shelfmark: 450\9096\pgl. 

Fubishulu tgHUft, Changsha: Hunan Provincial Library, shelfmark: 294.3/35. 

Mingshishilu Bfj&llfft, composed by Yang Xueke (frlpLBT, Taipei: National Central Library 
(Guojia tushuguan shelfmark: 204.26 02205. 

Mingshi shilu Bfjftllfft, composed by Yang Xueke (frlpYBT, Beijing: National Library of China, 
shelfmark: 002300262 (facsimile print in: Zhonghua lishi renwu biezhuanji 2003). 

Qinpu shanben shumu l=i , compiled by Zhang Naixiong MThM, present holder un¬ 

known (facsimile print in: Zhang Naixiong 1969). 
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‘When the living envied the dead’: Church 
Slavonic Paratexts and the Apocalyptic 
Framework of Monk Isaija’s Colophon (1371) 

1 Introduction 

With the Ottoman Empire on the verge of collapse in the first decades of the twen¬ 
tieth century, several historians in the service of the splintered nations that 
formed the Balkans took great interest in archiving the writings handed down by 
their forebears, the South Slavic subjects of the Sultan. Apart from historiograph¬ 
ical genres (chronicles and annals), an interest developed in collecting other writ¬ 
ings that provide information about the history of the South Slavs, such as hagi¬ 
ographies, princely biographies and polemical treatises. 1 Since this is a relatively 
sparse corpus of texts, nationalist scholarship also obsessively mined Church Sla¬ 
vonic manuscript colophons and marginalia for scraps of historical information. 
The first enthusiasts, such as the writer and national revolutionary Evtim Spros- 
tranov (1868-1931), scanned the repositories of various churches and monaster¬ 
ies, copying marginal notes from manuscripts and compiling them into pub¬ 
lished compendia. 2 They believed that by protecting and copying these fragments 
- rare textual accounts of the South Slavs under Ottoman rule - they were pre- 


I would like to thank the anonymous reviewer for his/her suggestions and remarks. I would also 
like to thank Sarath Chandra Jakka, Diviya, Giovanni Ciotti and Hang Lin for their comments on an 
earlier version ofthis paper. 

1 After the fall of the Serbian and Bulgarian Empires in the second half of the fourteenth century, 
South Slavic production of historical literature was fostered by the descendants of Brankovic dyn¬ 
asty up until the early sixteenth century (Guran 2012: 328). Modern editions and translations of 
these medieval and early modern South Slavic writings rich in historical thought are to be found in 
Petre Guran’s overview of South Slavic historiography (Guran 2012:336-339). 

2 Sprostranov published catalogues of manuscripts which included copies of the paratextual ma¬ 
terial; see Sprostranov 1900 and Sprostranov 1902. Other scholars only published the paratexts, 
however. 
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serving ‘6uTa’ (‘the core’) of the ‘6-bJirape’ (‘Bulgarians’) (Ivanov 1908: III), an 
idea that has been transmitted largely unchallenged. 3 

In the Balkans, the heritage of Church Slavonic marginal notes made in litur¬ 
gical manuscripts and early printed books presents an intriguing case. While 
great importance is bestowed upon the marginal notes, their relationship to the 
primary text has been largely sidelined. This is a trend which has continued up 
to the present day. Marginal inscriptions made in manuscripts and early printed 
books are considered valuable as they ‘caflp>Ke TparoBu uHTUMHor >KHBOTa’ 
(‘contain traces of the private life’) of the South Slavs, which is not the case for 
the rest of Church Slavonic literary production. More importantly, inscriptions 
purportedly hold information about the history of the ‘cBaKu^aiurbuue’ (‘daily 
life’) of the South Slavs during Ottoman rule (Radojicic 1962:102). 

Although modern compilations of Church Slavonic marginal notes are nu¬ 
merous, studies on the paratextual traditions have been restricted to typological 
exercises. 4 The paucity of scholarship can be explained by the widely held view 
in the Balkans that these accounts represent outlying authentic voices from ‘be¬ 
low’. These voices are taken as true reports about ‘pa.3Hu Hacrarai on, 
eKOHOMCKaTa, iiojiMTumoTa, BoerraTa n BOonuiTO on, copnjamraTa ccjrepa’ (‘var¬ 
ious events from the economic, political, military and social spheres’) (Velev 
1996: 364). 5 This assumption of transparency has removed the need for a critical 


3 Even in the preface of a recent collection of colophons and scribal marginalia, Bozhidar 
Ralkov writes that these inscriptions are ‘BaweH m3touhmk’ (‘an important source’) as they con¬ 
tain ‘flyineBHOCTTa n 6m-a Ha 6-bJirapMHa’ (‘the spirituality and the core of the Bulgarians’) 
(Raikov 2003: 11). 

4 The most exhaustive and commonly used compendia were compiled by Stojanovic 1902-1926, 
Ivanov 1970, Nachev and Fermandzhiev 1984, Pavic 1986, Pop-Atanasov 1996, Hristova, 
Karadzhova and Uzunova 2003. 

5 Regional scholars have long been interested in finding out as much as possible about ‘the 
ordinary people’. As a result, marginalia have been identified - sometimes too literally - with 
the narratives of the marginal classes. As Milorad Panic-Surep writes in the conclusion of his 
compilation of marginalia, ‘Mcropnje B.na,n,apa hm3mo. M jieTonuce floratjaja, n MOHorpacfinje 
BejiMKnx JtyflM, m CTyflwje 3HaMeHMTnx noKpeTa. A fla jim ce Moxte pehw fla hm3mo m ncTopnjy 
Hapofla, OHor meroBor flena ihto ra cahmtaBajy Mann CBaKMflaniHM n>yp,M — opaun m uo6aHM, 
3HflapH, 3aHaTJinje, ropoceve, KHpuurije, HajaMHH pa6oTHHUM, HeMohHM CTappn h HefloyueHa 
Mnaflew. Taray y Hac, a m flpyrfle Ha Ha CTpaHH, ja He bhahm’ (‘We have [written] the history of 
our rulers and records of events and monographs of great men and studies of important move¬ 
ments. But could we say that we have written the history of our people, the part of our nation 
which consists of small and ordinary people - ploughmen, shepherds, bricklayers, merchants, 
lumberjacks, carriers, hired labour, old people and unread youth? That kind of history I cannot 
see being written here and in general.’) (Panic-Surep 1960: 235). 
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investigation into these sources and their generic history. The compendia are 
usually presented in the form of lists in which marginal inscriptions are copied 
in chronological order, while the source texts are merely indexed. This separation 
is justified by the fact that many marginal inscriptions in Church Slavonic manu¬ 
scripts do not comment upon the subject matter of the source text which they 
border, but digress onto other topics such as scribal complaints dealing with the 
hard labour of writing, the occurrence of celestial events and natural disasters in 
the region, the rivalries within the Church and the high price of food and drink. 

The compilations of Church Slavonic paratexts only select inscriptions which 
can be comprehended without the source text and omit those which are mean¬ 
ingless unless the source text is available, such as commentaries, glosses and ed¬ 
itorial notes. The subject of most marginal writing was seen as separate from the 
content of the main text, and the editors of compendia did not pay attention to 
the historical clues that were lost in compilation. 6 While it is true that some of 
these fragments may have talked about contemporary events, of life outside the 
texts they accompanied, they very much addressed the communal life to which 
the liturgical writings belonged. Manuscript production was an important activ¬ 
ity for monasteries and the remarks written in the margins by bookbinders, 
scribes and illuminators are fundamentally connected to the material and social 
history of the actual manuscript. Since manuscripts were ritual objects in the 
monasteries and churches where they were used, the extent to which the mar¬ 
ginal notes were involved in monastic life would be lost to us if the history of the 
period were to be attested mainly through compendia. 

This article aims to serve as a corrective to the limits of regional and nation¬ 
alist historical bias by demonstrating one of the ways in which this vast corpus of 
paratexts can be coherently conceived of as a writing tradition that evolved over 
the centuries to have its own repetitions, patterns, functions and meanings rather 
than serving as plain and authentic testimonials of daily life and suffering. 7 To 
tackle the entire Church Slavonic paratextual corpus is beyond the scope of this 
article and would have to be a part of a much larger project. In order to provide 


6 The editors of these compendia, for example, do not discuss whether the paratexts are au¬ 
thentic or not; whether these paratexts were original or copied along the main text in later edi¬ 
tions of a manuscript. 

7 A different approach of studying paratexts would be to relate them to the primary text of the 
manuscript. A good example of such scholarship is Veselin Panaiotov’s article ‘Belezhkata v Su- 
prasulskna sbornik’ (2002). Panaiotov convincingly argues that the author of marginalia who 
signed himself as Retko carefully chose the location of his inscription. By reading the sections of 
the primary text next to which the marginal note was written, Panaiotov demonstrates that Retko 
was a follower of the Christian dualist sect known as Bogomilism. 
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both a general view of the paratextual traditions of the South Slavs (and their 
historiographical reception) and a more detailed close reading of particular 
paratexts, this paper is divided into three sections: i) a brief overview of the 
features and templates that constitute South Slavic paratexts and the genre of the 
colophon in particular, ii) the significance of marginalia and colophons dealing 
with historical themes and the limits of regionalist and nationalist historiography 
in the study of these inscriptions and finally iii) the demonstration of an alterna¬ 
tive method of reading historical paratexts through a close reading of Isaija’s 
colophon added to the Slavonic Corpus Dionysiacum from 1371. 8 

In the third and final part of the paper, I suggest that Isaija’s colophon bor¬ 
rows from an apocalyptic writing tradition written in the context of the collapse 
of empire. 9 1 will also speculate on Isaija’s use of apocalyptic time as signalling a 
historiographical mode through which South Slavic scribes could make sense of 
important political events. By linking the paratextual corpus to the apocalyptic 
traditions of the South Slavs we can not only draw attention to the multi-faceted 
historical evidence contained within the under-explored genre of the colophon 
but also contemplate ways in which Church Slavonic manuscripts were located 
in time and space. 


2 A brief overview of Church Slavonic marginalia 
and colophons 

Church Slavonic manuscripts produced in the orthodox area of south-eastern Eu¬ 
rope are replete with various kinds of marginal inscriptions. From their pervasive 


8 In 1371 Isaija translated the Corpus Dionysiacum from Byzantine Greek along with the commen¬ 
taries attributed to Maximus Confessor. The Corpus Dionysiacum, also known as Corpus Areopa- 
gitum, is a set of theological and philosophical writings by an anonymous Christian Neoplatonist 
from the late fifth or early sixth century CE (the writings of Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite as 
part of the Neoplatonist tradition have been explored thoroughly by Wear and Dillon 2007). The 
anonymous writer has come to be known as Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, portraying him¬ 
self in the corpus as St Dionysius the Areopagite in order to acquire unquestionable authority. 
The Slavonic Corpus Dionysiacum includes four treatises (On the Divine Names, Mystical Theol¬ 
ogy, On the Celestial Hierarchy and On the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy) and ten letters addressed to 
different clergymen (Afonasin, 2008:102-105). 

9 Isaija’s commentary on political events occurs in the context of the fall of the Serbian princi¬ 
pality of Serres in 1371, which led the descendants of these local governors to accept Ottoman 
suzerainty. 
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presence in the relatively small corpus of manuscripts that has survived to this 
day, it can be concluded that writing marginal notes was an integral part of man¬ 
uscript production and reception. 10 One way to categorise this large body of di¬ 
verse notes is to divide it into: a) notes that were written by the scribe when the 
manuscript was produced, and b) inscriptions added later by a different hand. 

Some Church Slavonic manuscripts contain scribal colophons - a formulaic 
inscription which is usually located at the end of the principal text and provides 
information about the production of the manuscript. We know that colophons in 
Church Slavonic manuscript culture were important in that they were often con¬ 
sidered an inextricable part of the text and were copied alongside it (Petrova-Ta- 
neva 2001:126-7). They were thus deemed significant enough to endure and cir¬ 
culate across different versions. Church Slavonic colophons are largely 
stereotyped inscriptions in which the scribe provides information about the time, 
place and circumstances in which the manuscript was produced and the purpose 
of writing. It is difficult to say whether colophon writing began with the first man¬ 
uscripts; the corpus that has remained from the Old Church Slavonic period (c. 
850-1100 CE) is too small to even hazard a guess. However, in later manuscripts 
from this period we do find transcriptions of the original colophon supplemented 
by a note from the later copyist, which may suggest that the practice of colophon 
writing among the South Slavs began very early. 11 

Church Slavonic colophons are generally placed after the principal text. In 
some manuscripts, there is no spatial marker to help us distinguish between the 
former and the latter due to the fact that the colophons are incorporated into the 
page layout designated for the main text. In some monastic centres, scribes wrote 
their colophons in a formal register of Church Slavonic rendered in semi-uncial 
script. Since the principal text was also written in the same language and script, 
we can infer that these were instances in which colophons occupied an official 
position similar to the main text. In a copy of the yemeepoeeamenue (‘Four Gos¬ 
pels’) from 1562, the famous calligrapher and illuminator loan of Kratovo (1526- 
1583) added a colophon which not only uses the formal semi-uncial script, but 


10 The compendia mentioned earlier can give us a good idea of exactly how widespread para- 
textual practices were. In the largest collection of extant Church Slavonic paratexts to date, the 
Serbian scholar Ljubomir Stojanovic published around 20,000 marginal inscriptions from the 
manuscript collections to which he had access. See Stojanovic 1902-1926. 

11 The so-called Izbornik of 1076 is one such manuscript where we find two colophons. The first 
one is copied from the original manuscript and the second is composed by the later copyist (Pe- 
trova-Taneva 2001: 127). 
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features initials which are carefully illuminated in gold ink like those in the pri¬ 
mary text (Figs, la and lb). 12 



I 


VU i 


ivra* • (ha 

48tf/\AMk h ICAA'CA * 

ICAKJM MKOSA* 

Mwwi»« . HCfAmuo 

era • itfy^ATKf fojv* h» ^ 

( fA lo^AMAfVti • 

n* n't h CM <t (<■ N« C-FcSt 


Fig. la: The first page of St. Matthew’s Gospel (fol. 10a). The famous calligrapher and illumina¬ 
tor loan of Kratovo used black ink for the main text and gold for the decorations. The text is 
written in elegant semi-uncial script. In Sofia, the Church-Historical and Archival Institute, 
shelfmark: ms. 34. 


12 1 have not seen the actual ms. 34.1 am very grateful to Ilija Velev for providing me with a copy 
of a digitised version which he edited. Also, I would like to sincerely thank him for giving us 
permission to reproduce the images of ms. 34. 
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Fig. lb: loan of Kratovo’s colophon is also written in semi-unciai script (fol. 335b). The initials 
are illuminated in gold ink and black is used for the rest of the colophon, just like the primary 
text. In Sofia, The Church-Historical and Archival Institute, shelfmark: ms. 34. 


However, there are other instances where scribes segregated the principal text of 
the manuscript from the colophon by varying the script, the style and the ink col¬ 
our. Jepej (‘priest’) loan who copied H emeepoeeaHsenue (‘Four Gospels’) in 1658, 
used calligraphic semi-uncial script, dark brown ink and a thicker brush for the 
main text (Fig. 2a). For the colophon (Fig. 2b), on the other hand, he used a cur¬ 
sive script known as brzopis (‘quick writing’), a thinner brush and light-brown 
ink. 13 


13 The St. St. Cyril and Methodius National Library (Sofia) provides access to fully digitised man¬ 
uscripts held at the library, with descriptions of their contents. I used digitised copies of three 
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Fig. 2a: The final lines of the ‘Four Gospels’ by priest loan written in calligraphic semi-uncial 
script (fol. 257a). HemBepoeBaHzesiue (‘Four Gospels’) by priest loan, copied in 1658. In Sofia, 
St. St. Cyril and Methodius National Library, shelfmark: ms. 76. 
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Fig. 2b: The colophon written by the same scribe in a cursive script known as brzopis 
(fol. 257a). HemBepoeBaHzejiue (‘Four Gospels’) by priest loan, copied in 1658. In Sofia, 
St. St. Cyril and Methodius National Library, shelfmark: ms. 76. 


Another interesting example is a colophon from a manuscript containing a copy 
of the 1640 Vacocnoe u daMacKun Ha flaHuun u Huuuma Empononocu (‘Horolo- 
gion and Damaskin of Daniil and Nikita of Etropole’). In this case, black ink and 
an elegant semi-uncial script are used for the main text of the manuscript, the 
spacing between the lines is consistent and the writing ends with a decorative 
tailpiece (Fig. 3a). An elaborate curlicue is then added to separate the main text 
from the colophon (Fig. 3b). The latter appears to be written carelessly in cursive 
script with the final lines not following the alignment. The scribe used different 
ink (brown) and a thinner brush to make this distinction (Fig. 3c). 


manuscripts: ms. 76, ms. 1388 and ms. 17.1 would like to thank Elisaveta Musalcova for the kind 
permission to reproduce images of these manuscripts. 
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Fig. 3a: The final lines of the primary text are written in a semi-uncial script with a decorative 
tailpiece (fol. 203a). Hacoc/ioe u daMacKUH HaflaHuun u HuKuma Empono/icKU (‘Horologion 
and Damaskin of Daniil and Nikita of Etropole’) copied in 1640. In Sofia, St. St. Cyril and Metho¬ 
dius National Library, shelfmark: ms. 1388. 



Fig. 3b: The colophon written in a cursive script ( brzopis ) is separated from the primary text 
with a curlicue (fol. 203a). Hacoc/ioe u daMacKUH ho/Johuu/i u HuKuma Empono/icKU (‘Horolo¬ 
gion and Damaskin of Daniil and Nikita of Etropole’), copied in 1640. In Sofia, St. St. Cyrii and 
Methodius National Library, shelfmark: ms. 1388. 



Fig. 3c: The final lines of the colophon are not following the alignment (fol. 203a). Hacocnoe u 
daMacKUH HaflaHuun u HuKuma Empono/icKU (‘Horologion and Damaskin of Daniil and Nikita 
of Etropole’), copied in 1640. In Sofia, St. St. Cyril and Methodius National Library, shelfmark: 
ms. 1388. 
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The most typical characteristic of Church Slavonic colophons is the templates 
which their authors borrowed from the Byzantine scribal tradition. The beginning 
of the colophon usually constitutes a short prayer which can be a variation of 
‘Caaba e-hBphunmAio EorS b bckb ammnb’ (‘To our God, the Creator, be the glory for¬ 
ever, Amen’). This is followed by stating the title of the work and honouring the 
commissioner of the manuscript. The scribe usually describes the qualities of the 
donor in glowing terms, adding a request that they be commemorated for their 
deed. The scribe then provides details about where the manuscript was copied. 
As a rule, he states the name of the monastery, sometimes with additional infor¬ 
mation regarding the hegumen u who governed the religious institution, the town 
or village where the monastery was located and the larger ecclesiastical polity to 
which it belonged. Frequently, the author of the colophon would state the rea¬ 
sons for the production of the manuscript, revealing whether the work was cop¬ 
ied on his own initiative or at the request of a higher-ranking member of clergy. 
Some colophon authors revealed their names and ecclesiastical titles, often sup¬ 
plicating themselves by referring to their sinful hand and life and then requesting 
the reader’s forgiveness for their imperfect writing. To avoid being cursed by their 
readers, scribes would justify the imperfections in their manuscripts by describ¬ 
ing the unfavourable circumstances in which they had to write them. In some 
colophons, scribes wrote curses in the hope that their manuscripts would be pro¬ 
tected from being pawned, stolen or sold. Towards the end of the colophon, the 
scribe normally provided the date of completing the manuscript, using Slavonic 
letters to express the numbers and stating the year and indiction according to the 
Byzantine calendar. While these are details that may be encountered in Church 
Slavonic colophons, it is important to note that they need not contain all of the 
above features. However, it can be taken as a matter of fact that most colophons 
contain explicit information about the provenance of manuscripts. 15 


14 The hegumen (or igumen in Macedonian and Bulgarian) is the head of an Orthodox monas¬ 
tery, a title similar to the office of abbot in Western monastic orders. 

15 Given that not every Church Slavonic manuscript contains a colophon, paleographers and 
codicologists rely on other features such as medium, language, script or techniques of decora¬ 
tion and production, in order to determine the provenance of manuscripts. But even when man¬ 
uscripts do contain colophons, their provenance is not easily determined: some colophons pro¬ 
vide vague and erroneous information. In addition to this, some manuscripts contain a colophon 
from the protograph, although they themselves are later copies. As Maya Petrova-Taneva tells 
us, the provenance of a codex known as the Ghent manuscript of the Bdinski zbornik was previ¬ 
ously determined by the details stated in the colophon, according to which the manuscript was 
commissioned by ‘Tsaritsa Anna’ in 1369, in the city of Bdin [Vidin]. However, by examining the 
paper watermarks and the orthography of the manuscript, Petrova-Taneva demonstrates that 
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Apart from colophons, scribes could also add marginalia. Some scribal mar¬ 
ginalia are lively interjections where the author of the manuscript complains 
about the scarcity of writing materials or the difficult and laborious task of writ¬ 
ing. A scribe with the signature ‘Radul’ made this inscription in a sixteenth-cen¬ 
tury manuscript known as Anocmoncm fleamix u EeamenuR (‘Acts of the Apos¬ 
tles and Gospels’): 16 


IImhh nucax. 

Ox, mo mm ce flocaflMi 

IIoMeHM, 6ox<e, pa6a CBoero Paflyna. 

I wrote this drunk. 

Oh, how bored I got! 

Remember, God, your servant Radul (Nachev and Fermandzhiev 1984: 22). 

Some margins were used to thank people who contributed to the production of 
the manuscript. The notes include the names of those who provided implements 
or even the nourishment necessary for writing. For instance, the copyist of one 
/Himea (‘Menaion’) 17 from the fifteenth-century wishes that God bless ‘Kaahhoi-’ 
(‘Kalina’), who provided the clergy with ‘oBoipVia ecu eaapaia.. ,nm oynoKOH kiihoave’ 
(‘sweet fruits... and kept us calm with wine’) (Stojanovic 1902: 73). 

Notes written by later hands can be just as intriguing as those written by the 
original scribe. Some of them give us an insight into the ways in which Church 


this codex could not be the protograph, but an early-fifteenth century copy of a manuscript com¬ 
missioned by “Tsaritsa Anna” (Empress Anna of Wallachia, the wife of the Bulgarian Emperor 
Ivan Stratsimir). Petrova-Taneva goes on to say that the scribe probably had no intention to de¬ 
ceive the reader and seems to have followed the South Slavic practice of adding a second colo¬ 
phon along with the one found in the protograph which states ‘the name and the rank of the later 
copyist, or the time and place where the transcript was written’ (Petrova-Taneva 2001:126). Only 
the last word of the second colophon remains, suggesting that it might have been purposely de¬ 
stroyed more recently so that the manuscript could gain better value on auctions as ‘a four¬ 
teenth-century original coming from the library of a Bulgarian tsaritsa’ (Petrova-Taneva 2001: 
127). 

16 Given that Church Slavonic manuscripts are scattered in various libraries and archives around 
the world, I used examples from library catalogues and compilations of marginalia in order to 
provide the reader with a general overview of Church Slavonic paratextual traditions. I have also 
relied on these publications for other information about the manuscripts, such as titles and da¬ 
ting. 

17 Menaion is a liturgical book used by the Eastern Orthodox Church and contains the propers 
for feasts that take place on fixed dates in the calendar year (that is, offices which do not depend 
on the movable date of Easter). 
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Slavonic canonical texts were read through the centuries. These include indica¬ 
tors created by readers to select significant passages for reading aloud in the lit¬ 
urgy, commentaries discussing the content of the work, glosses which translate 
or clarify words employed in the primary text and annotations suggesting revi¬ 
sions of the work. Other subsequent notes deal with the story of the manuscript 
as a material object. These marginalia provide us with evidence of the purchase, 
sale and ownership of manuscripts. They also hold information about manu¬ 
scripts being rebound into finer covers and valuable manuscripts being pawned 
as collateral during times of financial hardship, only to be returned to a place of 
worship by wealthy patrons decades or centuries later. 18 Some manuscripts con¬ 
tain records of donors and donations made to churches and monasteries, and 
others contain notes left by believers who visited the churches and monasteries. 
They would usually write a short prayer, recording their name and the date of 
their stay. Similar notes were scribbled by pilgrims who mentioned the places to 
which they travelled. We thus learn the names of specific people linked to the 
various sites of religious exchange that were prevalent among the South Slavs. 
For instance, a note by Mihail of Kratovo, a seventeenth-century metropolitan 
bishop, tells us that he read a fifteenth-century copy of U,eemeH Tpuod (‘Pente- 
costarion’) 19 when he visited the monasteries on Mount Athos. This note is an ex¬ 
ception in the extent to which it is a personal account where he tells the reader 
that the monastery cell he rented cost fifty groschens and adds ‘IIpecTojyBaB bo 
kenuja'ra e^rra roflMHa. A OTcera HaTaivry He 3H3 m uajiu ke npecTojyBaM mum 
HeMa fla npecTojyBaM. Bor 3Hae. Kano iiito Tocnofl catca, Tana Hcrca 6nfle’. (‘[I] 
spent the summer in this cell and from now on I don’t know whether I will be here 
or I will not be. For now, as God wills it to be, let it be’) (Pop-Atanasov 1996: 73). 


18 The 1562 Vemeopoeeamenue (‘Four Gospels’) by loan of Kratovo is one such instance where 
the turbulent history of the manuscript can be reconstructed through marginal inscriptions (Ve- 
lev 2012b: 61-65). 

19 Pentecostarion, also known as Festal Triodion, is a liturgical book used in the Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox Church during the fifty-day Paschal season, which covers the period from Pascha (Easter) to 
the Feast of All Saints (the Sunday following Pentecost). 
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3 The incidence and reception of historical 
themes in Church Slavonic paratexts 

Some of the most interesting types of Church Slavonic paratexts are the large 
number that do not directly pertain to the manuscript as a material or textual ob¬ 
ject, but instead engage with historical themes that were central to the political 
and ecclesiastical culture to which the manuscripts belonged. These extant par- 
atextual writings date the reigns and eventual deaths of patriarchs and rulers, the 
demolition of monasteries and churches, celestial events, bad weather condi¬ 
tions and catastrophic events such as wars, famine, natural disasters, outbreaks 
of plague and the rise in food prices. One such instance of a note with historical 
content is to be found in an OcMoanacHUK (‘Octoechos’) 20 from the monastery of 
St Panteleimon in Skopje. The marginal inscription in this liturgical manuscript 
tells us that ‘Bo 1535 ro^ima 6ea pa3pyineHM upkbmtc bo CKonje’ (‘In the year 
1535, the churches in Skopje were demolished’) (Pop-Atanasov 1996: 29). In an 
interesting example of a celestial record, three accounts written in three different 
locations record the same event of volcanic ash falling from the sky. In one of 
these manuscripts, a volume from 1547 which contains John Chrysostom’s homi¬ 
lies, we find a single inscription on the last blank leaf: ‘Aa ce snactt, nora nu.yia 

IIEIIEAI, no BTiCEII 3EMAM, EELUE CHET CE HE BMAEUJE W IIEIIE.UV II EE 3EA\AA rK\V\p.t'IEIIA IAKOIKE 

HsropENA. E'kwE to bti aeto,- 3.p. a\. AvkcEUA ^EKEA\Bpi’t\ .3. a^htj.’ (‘Let it be known when 
dust fell to the whole earth, the snow could not be seen from the dust and the 
earth went dark as if burnt. This was in the year 7140, month of December, 7th 
day.’ (Mrgic 2004: 229). 21 In an example of a celestial record found in a Flcanmup 
(‘psalter’) from the fifteenth or sixteenth century, the chronicler mentions two 


20 Octoechos (‘The Book of Eight Tones’) is a liturgical book used in the Eastern Orthodox 
Church which includes services with specific hymns in eight tones that are chanted from the end 
of the Pentecostarion season to the first day of the Great Fast (the 40-day fasting season before 
Orthodox Easter). 

21 According to Byzantine reckoning, history begins with the year of the Creation of the World, 
which was calculated to be 5,509 years before the Incarnation. The creational year for the Byz¬ 
antines and South Slavs lasted from 1 September 5509 BCE to 31 August 5508 BCE. The corre¬ 
sponding year according the Gregorian calendar can therefore be determined by subtracting 
5,509 for the period between September and December, or 5,508 for January to August. The year 
7140 in the Byzantine calendar thus corresponds to the year 1631 as mentioned in non-Slavic 
sources about the event. There is only a discrepancy of ten days between all three accounts, 
which can be explained by the Gregorian reform of 1582 when Pope Gregory XIII dropped ten 
days from October (Mrgic 2004: 229). 
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events which occurred in the same year, namely a solar eclipse and an outbreak 
of plague: ‘Bo 7208 [roflUHa], a 04 Po>KecTBO XpncTOBO 1700. Bo Taa rofflMHa 
nMame 3aTeMHyBaH>e Ha cohuoto, a bo ncTaTa roflMHa MMame roneivia uyMa bo 
MaKen,OHuja m roneM noMop. HuKaue He ocTaHa 3flpaB rpafl, nwry 3flpaBO ceno.’ 
(‘In [the year] 7208,1700 [years] after the birth of Christ. In this year, the sun got 
dark and there was a plague in Macedonia that caused great mortality. There was 
not a healthy city or [healthy] village anywhere’) (Pop-Atanasov 1996: 85). 

As we can see from the above instances, several of these inscriptions were 
appealing to the historians of the Balkan nation states as they offered specific 
stories of the past which were described using powerful imagery. This has led 
scholars from the region to celebrate these textual fragments as a distinctive lit¬ 
erature which is authentic, personal, self-representational and unmediated, as 
opposed to the canonical writings which the fragments surround. Marginal notes 
have been understood by scholars such as Ivan Dulchev (1998) to ‘reveal more 
honestly and truthfully the reality than the works of the official literature ’. 22 In 
one of the few attempts to counter this dominant stream of opinion, the Serbian 
scholar Rade Mihaljcic argues for the derivative nature of these accounts. He cau¬ 
tions against trusting the credibility of this type of narrative form and questions 
the value of the accounts as ‘ayTo6uorpac[DCKMx M3Bopa’ (‘autobiographical 
sources’) since the majority of the writings are ‘iioajio>khm MOHauiKoj 
c[3pa3eojiorMju’ (‘subject to monastic phraseology’) where ‘ca totobmm 
KJiMineMMa, HepeTKO 3anounii>e m 3aBpmaBa ce 3anMc’ (‘with ready-made cliches 
the notes begin and continue in this manner until the end’) (Mihaljcic and 
Cirkovic 1999: 218). This perspective abandons the initial impulse to believe the 
purported particularity of the ‘I’ or the first person voice in the margins, and aims 
to account for the formulaic repetition of phrases and themes that is apparent 
when the fragments are compared alongside each other. 

In Bulgaria, faith in the ‘truth status’ of Church Slavonic paratexts was chal¬ 
lenged after investigation into cases of forgery. In 1984, the historian Ilila Todo- 
rov ascertained that the chronicle written by Metodi Draginov in a seventeenth- 
century prayer book - the source crucial for attesting that the Bulgarian popula¬ 
tion had been forced into converting to Islam during the Ottoman rule - was ac¬ 
tually a late nineteenth-century literary mystification. It was established that the 
language had been modernised and that the compiler had based his account on 
another nineteenth-century chronicle (Todorov 1984: 68-77). 23 


22 Cited by Nikolova-Houston (Nikolova-Houston 2008: 5). 

23 For more detailed information about the de-authentication of this paratextual account, 
known as the Metodi Draginov chronicle, see Todorova 2004:130-136. 
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Fraudulent pre-modern paratextual writings were discovered to have been 
produced even before the rise of nationalism in the nineteenth-century Balkans, 
although the motive for making these forgeries was different. A particularly in¬ 
teresting case is the luxurious, heavily illuminated edition of the Four Gospels 
from the first half of the thirteenth century, known as floSpeuuioeo eeamenue 
(‘Dobrelsho Gospel’). The notes in the margins of this manuscript include short 
prayers and various names which have only confused philologists who have tried 
to place the manuscript in time and space. Given that few names are mentioned 
in the margins, it remains unclear whether they refer to the scribes, the commis¬ 
sioner or to later owners. Ben’o TSonev, one of the first scholars to discuss the 
provenance of the manuscript, argues that it was written by one hand only, 
namely that of priest Dobreisho (TSonev 1906:13). However, as Elisaveta Musa- 
kova has pointed out, the simple inscription ‘Edrene, priest Dobreisho’ (Fig. 4) 
could not have been written at the same time as the manuscript. According to her, 
the inscription is an imitation of a medieval signature written in a much later 
hand using inks which differ from those used for the primary text. Moreover, Mu- 
sakova notes that the name ‘Edrene’ (Edirne) is itself an anachronism since the 
Ottoman name of the city previously known as ‘Adrianopol’ (Adrianople) among 
the South Slavic writers could not have been used prior to the Ottoman conquests 
of Thrace in the 1360s. In addition, the Church Slavonic dialect in which the pri¬ 
mary text is written does not coincide with the dialects used around Edirne, but 
with those used in the territory of present-day northern Macedonia. Musakova 
suggests that Dobreisho was not the scribe, but probably a later owner of the 
manuscript who recorded his location and name or perhaps the name of the me¬ 
dieval scribe (Musakova 2005:186-195). While the question as to the specific site 
of production of the manuscript remains unresolved, the discovery that Do- 
brelsho’s signature is an imitation of an older signature suggests that some 
Church Slavonic paratexts related to the provenance of manuscripts could have 
been faked in order to resolve the question of the ownership of expensive manu¬ 
scripts. M 


24 Some Byzantine manuscripts were wrongly dated, as scholars relied on the date provided in 
the colophon. As Ernest C. Colwell has demonstrated, Byzantine scribes often increased the 
value of their manuscripts by ‘antedating’ them (Colwell 1969:141). It is a difficult task to detect 
a fraudulent date in a colophon due to the scribal practice of imitating older styles of colophons. 
While such studies have been carried out for the Byzantine tradition of colophon writing, the 
dating of Church Slavonic colophons has remained largely unchallenged. 
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Fig- 4: An imitation of a medieval signature written in red ink in the inner margin, fol. 120b. 
flo6peuujoBO eeaHze/iue (‘The Four Gospels of priest DobreTsho’). In Sofia, St. St. Cyril and 
Methodius National Library, shelfmark: ms. 17. 


One of the many reasons why paratextual writings are often considered ‘straight¬ 
forward and candid’ is because of the precise numerical information they some¬ 
times contain. This is particularly true of colophons and historical marginalia, 
where dates feature prominently. The dating of events in historical marginalia is 
often preceded by a variation of the formula 'iu/trnce ( Znatise , ‘let it be known’), 
which has been interpreted as indicative of a self-conscious tendency to create 
chronologically precise testimonials of suffering under Ottoman rule. 25 

In the former Yugoslavia, too, a few scholars have questioned the accuracy 
of certain paratexts. Nenad Jankovic, for instance, holds the accounts of celestial 


25 This has been argued by several scholars including Despodova 1997. 
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phenomena to be ‘Henoy3flaHn’ (‘unreliable’) in that they often have ‘norpemrai 
flaTyMn’ (‘wrong dates’) (Jankovic 1989: 36-37). Additionally, Borde Trifunovic 
demonstrates that there is only one inscription concurrent with the Battle of Ko¬ 
sovo (1389), whereas other paratexts valued by scholars are based on folklore mo¬ 
tifs and were written long after the battle they describe (Trifunovic 1989: 9). De¬ 
spite these debates. Church Slavonic paratexts are considered to be reliable and 
truthful sources. Even a very recent study attests that these fragments are 
‘straightforward and candid accounts’ by ‘scribes (who) wrote honestly’ (Ni- 
kolova-Houston 2008:326). 26 The emphasis in this study is on the status of Church 
Slavonic paratexts as eyewitness accounts which ‘taken together, tell a story of 
constant turmoil and the struggle for survival of a marginalized people living on 
the periphery of European and Ottoman Empires’ (Nikolova-Houston 2008: 
365). 27 

Even if one were to discount the importance of precise dates in evaluating the 
historical writings of the Slavs in paratexts, taking these testimonials at face 
value still leaves us with many problems. A significant gap remains where exist¬ 
ing scholarship has failed to explain or even investigate the nature of historical 
writing that these paratexts might have once constituted. This failure is of press¬ 
ing importance when it comes to the vast number of extant Church Slavonic in¬ 
scriptions that deal with historical events, especially those written after the major 
Ottoman conquests of territories in the Balkan Peninsula. The question of what 
these notes meant to the community that produced them has never been seriously 
posed. Instead, a more modern conception of accurate and independent histori¬ 
cal narration has been hastily transposed onto them. If this paratextual histori¬ 
ography was intended as an independent testimonial to Ottoman oppression, it 
would be reasonable to assume that a variety of themes and events would figure 
in paratextual records, reflecting the complexity of social, political, economic 
and religious transactions that might have taken place for the South Slavs living 
under Ottoman rule. Instead, one is struck by the limited scope of the patterns 
and repetitions that pervade a majority of these inscriptions. For instance, the 


26 This is the first study focusing on South Slavic colophons and marginalia to have been writ¬ 
ten in English. 

27 Various South Slavic sources have been used in Balkan historiography to support its claims 
about the Turkish ‘yoke’ - a five century period of ‘continuous terror’ by the Ottoman admin¬ 
istration against their South Slavic subjects - including the historical genres of chronicles, hag¬ 
iographies, and more significantly, marginalia and colophons. A good example of using margi¬ 
nalia and colophons for nationalist readings of Balkan history is Ivan Snegarov’s work. 
According to him, a number of Church Slavonic paratexts offer substantial evidence for Ottoman 
cruelty (Snegarov 1958: 44). 
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wide range of diseases which were a constant companion of the early modern 
South Slavs is not reflected in the marginal annotations of manuscripts from the 
period. Instead, we read exclusively about outbreaks of plague, often labelled as 
the ‘Mop’ (‘great mortality’). The clergy kept records of this disease and not of 
‘TpecKa’ (‘fever’) epidemics, for example, although the latter was also a serious 
health problem at the time if we go by the number and variety of extant magical 
formulae used to dispel the affliction (Katie 1990: 62). Similarly, the clergy regu¬ 
larly reported on the demolition of monasteries and high taxation in the margins 
of manuscripts, but rarely tackled the Islamisation of the Orthodox population 
despite the fact that the religious conversion of many South Slavs was a major 
anxiety for the Orthodox Church from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century 
(Krstic 2011: 2-3). 

How do we meaningfully account for the systematic patterns (and excep¬ 
tions) that feature in these historical paratexts while at the same time not reading 
the dates and statements in these paratextual accounts too literally as has been 
mostly the case until now? The first point of departure would be to inquire into 
whether the patterns that these historical marginalia and colophons develop 
have a shared context. In the instances of historical paratexts encapsulated 
above, there are records of celestial events, bad weather conditions or of cata¬ 
strophic events such as wars, famine, natural disasters, and outbreaks of plague 
(as in the case of three scribes in different locations recording volcanic ash falling 
from the sky, or the link between a solar eclipse and the outbreak of plague). 
There are also many instances of paratexts that deal with events such as the 
reigns and eventual deaths of patriarchs and rulers, and the demolition of mon¬ 
asteries and churches. In all of these instances, these records either deal with 
events which also figure as portents, signs of things to come (a solar eclipse or 
volcanic ash falling from the sky) or the events that also figure as the outcome of 
prophecy (the outbreak of plague or the reign and death of a ruler). The various 
themes that make up historical records in Church Slavonic marginalia and colo¬ 
phons feature prominently in the eschatological and apocalyptic schemes that 
were central to South Slavic beliefs and attitudes towards time and history. By 
comparing and relating the paratextual corpus to the apocalyptic literature of the 
South Slavs we can also account for the exceptions noted above. Events such as 
outbreaks of ‘TpecKa’ (‘fever’) and the religious conversion of many South Slavs 
under Ottoman rule did not feature in the paratextual corpus as they were not 
present in the apocalyptic texts whose focus on certain kinds of events were cen¬ 
tral to forming the inventory of themes that would occupy the history writing of 
the South Slavs. 
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A very large part of the Church Slavonic paratextual corpus dealing with his¬ 
torical events stretches from the late fourteenth century which coincides with the 
rise of the Ottomans until the nineteenth century where the Ottoman Empire and 
manuscript production itself declined in a conclusive manner. As Petre Guran 
tells us in the context of the connection between the fall of the Bulgarian Empire 
in the late fourteenth century and the production of historical writings in this pe¬ 
riod, ‘the sense of this historiography is not to record facts, but to discover the 
metaphysical place of a given community within the larger context of God’s cre¬ 
ation’ (Guran 2012:333-334). The historiography of the South Slavs in this period, 
Guran argues, was driven by the ‘nostalgia of the Empire’ (ibid., 344)., with an 
emphasis on apocalyptic schemata occupying the space previously reserved dur¬ 
ing the heyday of the empire for eulogies, princely biographies and regnal chro¬ 
nologies. This transformation in the concept and practice of timekeeping was also 
registered in paratextual writings. The clergy were even more strident in assum¬ 
ing the role of prophecy: to reveal the approaching Apocalypse. The epithet 
3nATnce {‘Let it be known’) is therefore not a conscious declaration to record testi¬ 
monials of suffering under Ottoman rule so that a future readership may one day 
know about the past. Instead, it is a clairvoyant impulse to interpret contempo¬ 
rary phenomena - mortal or celestial - as the fulfilment of the various phases of 
an elaborate prophetic scheme that was to culminate in salvation from the rule of 
the Antichrist. 

As mentioned early on in the article, to undertake a comprehensive study of 
the vast number of historical marginalia and colophons and their relation to the 
apocalyptic writing traditions of the South Slavs would be much beyond the 
scope of this paper. One of the difficulties of such a task - when compared to the 
study of other historical writings in Church Slavonic, such as chronicles and 
princely vitae where we find long and developed narrative sequences - is that the 
majority of these marginal historical accounts appear too scant for the present- 
day reader to easily infer their contemporary functions. Often, they can be com¬ 
pared to yearly records in the annals where the date and a brief description of the 
event are given. 28 There are a few exceptions which are unusual in their detail and 
therefore allow us to explore the discursive milieu of even the shorter and more 


28 The historical paratexts share common form and substance with another important histori¬ 
cal genre of the South Slavs, the so-called Newer Serbian chronicles (mladi letopisi). These chron¬ 
icles, a type of historiography similar to Western annals, are records of historical events arranged 
in yearly sequence. 
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formulaic paratexts. It is the close investigation of one such example, Isaija’s col¬ 
ophon to the Slavonic Corpus Dionysiacum, that will form the remainder of this 
article. 


4 ‘The most evil of all evil times’: apocalyptic 
time and space in Isaija’s colophon 

A large number of Church Slavonic colophons are almost identical to each other, 
which suggests that scribes sometimes borrowed templates, changing only the 
details which would necessarily vary, such as the title of the work, the name of 
the commissioner and the date and place of production. Although the interven¬ 
tion of some scribes amounted to very little, there were others who sought new 
ways of employing the strict Byzantine generic conventions. A number of colo¬ 
phons begin with long and erudite prayers, for example. 29 In some of the more 
notable colophons, such as the one written by Deacon Dimitar of Kratovo in 1466, 
we find a lengthy exploration of a contemporary political and religious crisis. 
Deacon Dimitar of Kratovo, in a Slavonic copy of the Syntagma of Matthew 
Blastares, 30 wrote a polemical colophon against the Bogomils - a dualist heresy 
which threatened the power of the Orthodox Church in the Balkans from the tenth 
century onwards. 31 Other scribes expanded into an elaborate panegyric to the pa¬ 
trons, as is the case in a colophon added to a psalter from 1336/7, where the scribe 
composes an unusually long and ornate passage praising the religious and mili¬ 
tary virtues of Tsar Ivan Alexander of Bulgaria (reigned 1331-1371) (TSonev 1916: 
4-13). 


29 One such lengthy prayer is found in the colophon of a manuscript which contains 
AnocmoncKu ffesmun (‘Acts of the Apostles’), copied in Zograf monastery in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury (Nachev and Fermandzhiev 1984: 56). 

30 Matthew Blastares was a fourteenth-century Byzantine monk who compiled the Syntagma 
Alphabeticum, a corpus of civil and church laws that he ordered alphabetically. For information 
about the manuscript tradition of the Slavic Syntagma, see Alexandrov 2012. 

31 A detailed study on the Bogomil movement in the Balkans - its relation with the State and 
Church, doctrine, practices and history - has been written by Obolensky 1948. The original po¬ 
lemical colophon by Deacon Dimitar is contained in a fragment known as Grigorovich MS 27, 
kept in the Russian State Library in Moscow (Alexandrov 2012: 193). The entire colophon has 
been published by Angelov (Angelov 1967: 260-267). 
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Intriguingly, the assumedly stable templates designated for locating produc¬ 
tion of the manuscript in time and space were employed creatively to include his¬ 
torical narratives reflecting and responding to political upheavals that were co¬ 
terminous with the writing of the manuscript. Where a date and place name 
would suffice, sentiments regarding larger political upheavals were inscribed, 
expanding the colophon into a valuable historiographical space over and beyond 
the prefatory function it served. The scribe of a IIpa3HuueH Murtej (‘Festal Men- 
aion’) called Rastko of Mesevista, for instance, tells us that ‘oBaa KHnra .aanouHa 
U,a ce mnnyBa Kora o^ea TyppuTC nporaB Lfapurpaa,, a ce 3aBpmn Kora ro 
upe.aeuoa’ (‘this work was begun when the Turks attacked Constantinople and 
was finished when they conquered it’) (Pop-Atanasov 1996: 19). This colophon 
provides details about the chronology of manuscript production and is deliber¬ 
ately framed so that it is consistent with, and therefore participates in, the chro¬ 
nology of a significant event. 

It is important to note that there were colophons which included passages 
addressing historical themes even before the first Ottoman campaigns in the Bal¬ 
kans. In a prolog 32 copied in Lesnovo by monk Stanislav, for instance, the scribe 
tells us that he finished his work ‘bo flCHOBuxe Ha npeBncoKnoT Kpa/i yporn 
(/recjDaH, Koro TaTKO My ro ocnenu n ro Mcnpara Kaj rpuuTe’ (‘during the reign 
of the great King Uros Stefan, whose father sent him to Greece to have him 
blinded’) (Pop-Atanasov 1996: 11). While in the pre-Ottoman colophons some 
scribes commented on political events related to the history of the Bulgarian, Ser¬ 
bian and Byzantine empires, a few extant colophons concomitant with the mar¬ 
tial campaigns of the Ottomans and their subsequent rule in the Balkans locate 
the time of the manuscript production within an apocalyptic framework. Apart 
from Isaija’s colophon, which will be discussed in what follows, I would like to 
list two other less-known colophons which make clear reference to an apocalyp¬ 
tic prophecy. A scribe who signed his name as Pribil tells us that he copied the 
manuscript in 1409. 33 In his colophon he dates the completion of the manuscript 
to the year 1409 when, as he tells us, his mind was preoccupied as ‘ToypuM 
BOKBdxoy, m pat[h] beahum f;wea\-ov-’ (‘the Turks were at war, and many wars were 
[occurring]’) (Matic 1952:140). Pribil ends his account thus: ‘a no iihcanmio b4ka cEro 
BAhisoy kc[tb] AMhni Ero’ (‘according to Scripture, the century is now [going to] 


32 A prolog or Slavonic synaxarion is a collection of short lives of the saints. 

33 This miscellany included the Revelation of St John the Theologian, Old Testament apocryphal 
writings and hagiographies. Unfortunately, the manuscript does not exist any more as it was 
destroyed during the Second World War. However, Pribil’s colophon has ‘survived’, having been 
published in the library catalogue. 
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close. Amen’) (ibid.: 140). It is apparent that the author was referring to passages 
in the so-called Little Apocalypse here, in which Jesus describes the end of times. 
Among other signs that are to precede his Second Coming, Christ mentions wars 
and foretells that ‘nation will rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom’ 
(Mark 13:1-37; Matthew 24:1-25; Luke 21: 5-38). This account is unusual in that 
the scribe explicitly associates it with a prophecy found in the Gospels. In a sim¬ 
ilar fashion, loan of Kratovo added an ‘apocalyptic’ colophon in his 1526 copy of 
the yemeopoeeamenue (‘Four Gospels’). Here, the scribe requests the reader to 
forgive his ‘Savb caabtP (‘weak mind’) since ‘Eex 8 EptAtENA saa, a cavbptith no a\ecta 
hecto bhbaxS, a no> iiiicAiiMio konhhna bah3b’ (‘the times were evil, there were many 
deaths in diverse places, and according to Scripture, the end is nigh’) (Velev 
2012b: 21). Christ prophesied in the Gospel of Matthew that apart from wars ‘there 
shall be famines, and pestilences and earthquakes in divers places’ (Matthew 
24:7). loan’s colophon is interesting in that it displays a participatory play be¬ 
tween text and paratext. loan fixes the moment of completing the manuscript in 
the scheme of its own time as well as within divinely ordained history by linking 
the divine apocalyptic imagery of the primary text - the Gospels - to contempo¬ 
rary events, which feature paratextually. 

One of the earliest examples in Church Slavonic paratextual writings antici¬ 
pating the Apocalypse is found in monk Isaija’s colophon of 1371. 34 Isaija was an 
influential South Slavic monk who spent most of his life in the St Panteleimon 
monastery on Mount Athos. He provided the Slavic world with the first Slavonic 
translation of the Corpus Dionysiacum - one of the most significant theological 
and philosophical works for the Orthodox clergy. In the colophon to this work, 
Isaija depicts the 1371 battle at Maritsa River near Chernomen (present-day Or- 
menio, Greece) as the overriding event to occur while he was finishing his trans¬ 
lation of the works of Pseudo-Dionysius. The battle is not just mentioned briefly 
in order to help mark the time, as is the usual convention in this type of colophon 


34 Apocalyptic sentiments expressed in paratextual writing could have existed even before the 
late fourteenth century if we go by the fact that the most influential Byzantine apocalypses were 
translated into Old Church Slavonic much earlier. However, the extant colophons which make 
use of apocalyptic imagery are from the period of the incipient stages of the Ottoman invasions 
into the Balkans. One such instance is an undated inscription made in Octoechos and copied 
during the last decades of the reign of Tsar Ivan Alexander of Bulgaria (reigned 1331-1371). An 
anonymous scribe tells us that he copied the manuscript ‘KoraTO rocnofl iranpaTn 
M3ManjiTHHMTe no jinpeTO Ha psmaTa 3eMH n Te Tp'brHaxa, nopo6nxa n onycTOinnxa’ (‘when 
God sent the Ishmaelites on the face of the whole Earth and they moved, took captives and des¬ 
olated’) (Nachev and Fermandzhiev 1984: 20). 
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where the expression of time generally resembles the practice of compiling an¬ 
nals. Rather, Isaija writes a long narrative about the battle itself spanning sixty- 
eight lines. 

In the first half of the colophon, Isaija provides us with his reflections on the 
ambitious task he had been given of translating the corpus of Pseudo-Dionysius 
from Byzantine Greek into the Slavonic tongue (Goltz and Prochorov 2011:1, lines 
1-42). 35 After requesting the reader to forgive him for any mistakes he might have 
made, he tells us that the initiative for translating the work came from Theodo¬ 
sius, the metropolitan bishop of Serres (active in the second half of the fourteenth 
century), whose religious and moral virtues he celebrates (ibid., lines 43-93). The 
second half of the colophon tells us that the battle started when Despot Ugljesa 
(r. 1346-1371) raised several regional armies numbering around sixty thousand 
men ‘m iiom.\omu k-i, amkeaohYio ha lisiHAiiiie Toy pin,’ (‘and they left for Macedonia to 
chase the Turks away’) (ibid., lines 101-108). According to Isaija, Despot Ugljesa, 
his brother King Vukasin (reigned 1365-1371) and other supporters of the attack 
failed to see that ‘rH-keoy fukYio hhkto:ke avmjieh’l upoTuiioycTATu’ (‘nobody can op¬ 
pose God’s wrath’) (ibid., lines 109-110) and therefore oyso me iisitialija Hi 

CAAMI W HMyii OyEHEHH BhlUIA. H TAAXO KOCTH H\ nAAOUJA H HEnOrpEGEHHH npEEbILUA.’ (‘they 

did not chase them [the Turks], rather they were killed by them and their bones 
fell and remained unburied’) (Goltz and Prochorov 2011: 2, lines 1-4). The colo¬ 
phon then proceeds with a lengthy depiction of the disastrous consequences of 
the battle (ibid., lines 5-50). Isaija finishes his account by inscribing a crypto¬ 
gram and dating the completion of the manuscript by year and indiction (ibid., 
lines 62-73). 

The oldest preserved copy of Isaija’s translation of the Corpus Dionysiacum 
can be found in the Gilferding collection at the National Library of Russia in St Pe¬ 
tersburg. This copy, known as Gilf’. 46, is not only the earliest extant Slavonic 
codex, but is also Isaija’s autograph and, according to Prochorov, even features 
notes made by him during the translation (Prokhorov 1980:183-185). 36 Unfortu¬ 
nately, the first eleven folia of the manuscript are missing and we cannot be entirely 


35 I have taken the citations of Isaija’s colophon from the first full publication of the Slavonic trans¬ 
lation of Corpus Dionysiacum, edited by Herman Goltz and Gelian Prochorov (2010-2011). Given 
that the original colophon from 1371 has been lost, the editors published a facsimile and a transcrip¬ 
tion of the colophon included in a 1541 copy of Isaija’s Corpus Dionysiacum. This manuscript is held 
in the National Library of Russia, St Petersburg (Sofijskoe sobranie, Min. Cod. 1318, fol. 74-74v). 

36 A great deal has been written about the provenance of Gilf. 46. Recently, Mihail Alekseevich 
Shibaev has confirmed previous opinion that the information provided by Isaija in the colophon 
matches with features of the manuscript from which the provenance can be determined. According 
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sure whether the colophon was part of Isaija’s autograph. Nevertheless, we can 
speculate that this was the case from the copies of the colophon that feature in sev¬ 
eral later editions of Isaija’s translation of the Corpus Dionysiacum (Fig. 5). 37 



Fig. 5: A fragment of Isaija’s colophon included in a manuscript from the first half of the six¬ 
teenth century (fol. 8r). In Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Schriften mitScholien 
des Maximos Homologetes, shelfmark: Cod. Slav. 14. 


to Shibaev, these features confirm that the manuscript was written in the 1370s on Mount Athos 
(Shibaev 2013:16-27). 

37 Two later editions of Corpus Dionisyacum have been used for details about Isaija’s colophon. 
There is a fifteenth-century East Slavic version kept at the Rumyantsev Museum in Moscow (shelf- 
markMS 93). Aleksandr Khristoforovich Vostokov was the first scholar to publish this version of the 
colophon (Vostokov 1842:161-165). In the Balkans, transcriptions of the colophon are to be found 
in several scholarly editions based on a sixteenth-century South Slavic copy of the Corpus which is 
kept at the Austrian National Library in Vienna (shelfmark Cod. Slav. 14). The first scholar to pub¬ 
lish transcriptions of both versions of the colophon was Boriiu Angelov (see Angelov 1967: 148- 
161). More recently, Trifunovic published a translation of the whole colophon into Serbian (see Tri- 
funovic 1980: 84-88). 
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Isaija’s account has gained attention in the Balkans since it is the oldest known 
source depicting the Battle of Maritsa in 1371 - the biggest military success of the 
Ottomans in Europe before the fall of Constantinople in 1453. It vividly depicts 
human suffering after the armies of the brothers King Vukasin and Despot Ugljesa 
Mrnjavcevic were defeated by the Ottomans. Donka Petkanova celebrates the 
truthfulness of Isaija’s account as a narrative ‘oTjmuaBam ce c ncrjopnuecKa] 
KOHKpeTHOCT m floCTOBepHOCT’ (‘distinguished by its historical accuracy and 
credibility’) in which there is a prevailing ‘uyBCTBOTO Ha y>Kac ot Hac rbimamuH 
nopo6nTen’ (‘feeling of dread from the future occupier’) and ‘6e3Han,e>KHM hotkm 
m npeflycemaHim 3a rparuMHu cb6MTMH’ (‘hopelessness coming from the antici¬ 
pation of future tragic events’) (Petkanova 1992: 196). Other scholars, however, 
such as the Georgije Ostrogorski, have a less credulous view of the value of 
Isaija’s account as a historical document. Ostrogorski questions the reliability of 
the colophon as he perceives it to be similar to more recent historical documents 
of the battle ‘ucupeimeTeHe nereH^aMa m nyHe ounr;iefflHMX upcTepuBama’ 
(‘mixed with legends and rich in obvious exaggerations’) (Ostrogorski 1965:143). 
Dorde Trifunovic, a Serbian scholar who published an influential monograph 
about Isaija’s life and work, also argues against the historical objectivity of 
Isaija’s account on the grounds that it is ‘HaflaxHyTO kh>ii}K0bho Bufjeme cpncKO- 
TypcKor cyKo6a m CTpaflama’ (‘an inspired literary vision of the Serbo-Turkish 
confrontation and suffering’) borrowed from the rhetorical repertoire of the Byz¬ 
antine writer Philotheos Kokkinos (Trifunovic 1980: 6). Although the colophon 
has attracted wide academic interest, existing scholarship is limited to discussing 

a) the extent to which Isaija’s account matches up with the historical reality and 

b) the details that the colophon provides regarding the first Slavonic translation 
of the Corpus Dionysiacum, which constituted a literary milestone. 38 The colo¬ 
phon has not yet been explored as a source which largely borrows from Byzantine 
historical apocalypses and, as such, may shed light on the ways in which South 
Slavic writers responded to religious and political crises in the late fourteenth 
century. 

The colophon begins by marking the time of writing by referring to an apo¬ 
calyptic chronology where Isaija tells us: ‘h in, BEHEpcy canmnapo ,\iie 3a\oaa ce,\- 

iWOpUHHArO pEKOy B’OkA H iWOEA JKH3NH CKONHAnYa, CAOyHMCA II iWH'fe HABBIKNOyTM A\AAi> 


38 Even in the recent monumental edition of Isaija’s autograph, the authors focus on the colo¬ 
phon primarily to discuss the provenance of the manuscript. In the fifth volume dedicated to 
secondary literature on Isaija’s work, Denis 0. TSypkin and Mihail A. Shibaev only mention that 
the battle is depicted from an eschatological viewpoint (TSypkin and Shibaev 2013: 59). 
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rpEihCKitro rashiKA.’ (‘on the eve of the solar day, that is to say, [at] the sunset of the 
seventh age, and towards my life’s end, it happened that I also learnt some 
Greek’) (Goltz and Prochorov 2011:1, lines 14-18). In this case, ‘ceA<wopimn<»ro b4ka’ 
(‘seventh age’) refers to the seventh millennium, which Pseudo-Methodius, as we 
will see later, prophesied would be the last one. A few scholars have pointed out 
that these lines of the colophon refer to the widespread belief in Byzantium that 
the world would end in the 7,000th Byzantine year, which corresponds to the 
year 1492 CE (Tapkova-Zaimova and Miltenova 2011: 22). 39 In Byzantine chronog- 
raphy, there was a ‘correspondence between the seven days’ in which God cre¬ 
ated the world and ‘its total existence of 7,000 years’ (Tapkova-Zaimova and Mil¬ 
tenova 2011: 21). Isaija tells us towards the end of the colophon that he finished 
translating the writings of Pseudo-Dionysius in the year 6879, a number close to 
the notorious end. 

Isaija’s colophon locates the manuscript in the ‘seventh age’ and makes stock 
use of apocalyptic themes to depict the Battle of Maritsa in 1371. The ethnic des¬ 
ignator ‘Turks’ appears just once in his narrative, only to be replaced with ‘Ish- 
maelites’, a label pregnant with apocalyptic meaning. The Ishmaelites, men¬ 
tioned in the Book of Genesis, play an important role in extra-biblical literature 
since their advent was a portent of the imminent End of Days. 40 Ishmaelite inva¬ 
sions are associated with the End of Days in Byzantine apocalyptic writings such 
as the ‘Visions of Daniel’, which borrows largely from the ‘Apocalypse of Pseudo- 
Methodius’, both of which were in circulation among the South Slavs long before 
Isaija’s colophon was written. 41 Although both apocalyptic writings significantly 


39 This connection is relegated to a footnote by Dorde Trifunovic (Trifunovic 1980: 87) and Sima 
Cirkovic (Cirkovic 2006: 28). 

40 The term ‘Ishmaelites’ has been associated with various groups of people in different histor¬ 
ical and cultural contexts. Before the mid-tenth century BCE, various nomadic tribes that wan¬ 
dered in the area between Palestine and Egypt were believed in biblical literature to be the de¬ 
scendants of Ishmael, the son of Abraham and Hagar. Centuries later, as I. Eph’al has pointed 
out, Arabs alone became associated with the biblical Ishmaelites in various Judeo-Christian and 
Muslim sources (Eph’al 1976: 225). This identification became particularly strong in the period 
between the sixth and ninth centuries in which Byzantine ‘historical’ apocalypses were written. 
These writings depict the Ishmaelites as a cruel invading force that would eventually destroy the 
Byzantine Empire and bring the world to its end. As Paul J. Alexander puts it, these works are 
centred around ‘the wars against the enemies of the Empire, notably against Persians and Arabs’ 
(Alexander 1968: 998). 

41 The original Apocalypse of Pseudo-Methodius, hereafter referred to as Apocalypse, mistak¬ 
enly attributed to Methodius of Olympus (bishop and martyr), was composed by an unknown 
author in the Syriac language in the mid-seventh century (Alexander 1985: 25). It was translated 
into Greek fairly soon and from Greek into Old Church Slavonic in the late ninth or early tenth 
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feature the Ishmaelites, I shall focus on the Apocalypse since it presents the divi¬ 
sion of world history into seven millennia. 

According to this late seventh-century Syriac composition issued under the 
patristic authority of the fourth-century Church Father and Saint Methodius of 
Olympus, history begins with Adam and the biblical establishment of kingdoms 
and ends with the Antichrist being defeated by Jesus Christ in the last seventh 
millennium. 42 The account is divided into two parts: the first deals with imperial 
histories, the establishment of various biblical lineages, their empires and the 
wars they conducted with each other, while the second part is prophetic, set in 
the future and tells us that the Ishmaelites - the ‘children of the desert of Yathrib’ 
- would invade the world and bring suffering to the entirety of Christendom. Alt¬ 
hough depictions of great cruelty and devastation permeate this account, it ends 
with the faithful Christians moving towards salvation. The victory of the Ishma¬ 
elites is seen as a temporary period of suffering, lasting until the Last Emperor 
arises from dormancy to defeat them and govern Christianity for ten year-weeks. 
The Last Emperor returns the empire to God only to be usurped by the Antichrist, 
who will be overcome by the Second Coming of Christ. 

The Apocalypse has been seen as a response to the seventh-century Arab con¬ 
quests in the Near East, where higher ecclesiastical circles declared the Arab vic¬ 
tories to be temporary divine punishment for humanity’s sins (Reinink 1992:149- 
187). The prophecy that the Ishmaelites would finally be defeated by the Last Em¬ 
peror was also used in historical works written in a variety of distant territories 
and cultures and depicting invasions of various non-Christian tribes and empires. 
The oldest known Slavic reminiscence of Pseudo-Methodius’s prophecy occurs in 
the earliest extant Rus’ chronicle, the Primary Chronicle, which is thought to have 
been written in Kiev circa 1116 (Cross 1929:329-330). The compiler explicitly men¬ 
tions Pseudo-Methodius’s vision in order to describe the Cuman conquests of 
South Russia and Wallachia in the eleventh century. Unlike the Primary Chroni¬ 
cle, Isaija does not refer to any prophecy in particular. Nevertheless, the imagery 


century (Thomson 1985: 144). The oldest Slavonic translation has not been preserved, but the 
text has been reconstructed from codices from the late thirteenth century (ibid., 144). There is 
also a second translation - a South Slavic version from the thirteenth or fourteenth century - 
which survives in copies from the sixteenth century (ibid., 144). The ‘Visions of Daniel’, accord¬ 
ing to Alexander, was translated into Slavonic between 827 and 829 in Sicily (Alexander 1985: 
64). 

42 The Syriac original of the Apocalypse has been reconstructed and translated into German by 
Gerrit J. Reinink (1993). For English translations of the Apocalypse from Greek, see Alexander 
(Alexander 1985: 36-51) and Garstad (2012). 
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and phraseology which Pseudo-Methodius used to describe the tribulations pre¬ 
ceding the end of the world are strikingly similar to the ones found in monk 
Isaija’s account. The apocalyptic landscape in both texts is a desolate wasteland 
devoid of life and abundant with corpses, where Christians lie slaughtered and 
unburied. In a poignant passage, Pseudo-Methodius describes the consequences 
of the invasion and the devastation of the landscape where ‘many [Christians] 
will perish and there will be none to bury the bodies’ (Garstad 2012: 63) and ‘the 
wild asses and the gazelles of the desert and every kind of beast, both wild and 
tame, will starve and grow less, and the men will be driven away and the animals 
will be wasted, and they will cut down all the trees of the forest and the beauty of 
the mountains will disappear. The cities will be made desolate, and the fields will 
be impassable because of the diminishment of humanity, and the earth will be 
stained with blood and will withhold her fruits’ (ibid., 47). 43 

In staking a comparison between the text of the prophecy and the colophon 
text, it is important to remember that the textual space available for exploring 
ornate description is very different in each case, with the prophecy text being 
more extensive than the colophon. Isaija’s fragment condenses the defeat by the 
Ottomans and the description of the ensuing wasteland into a pithy lament: 
‘kocth m\- iu.vmiu h MEiiorpEi’.uiiiii upEGhiiiu’ (‘their bones fell and remained unbur¬ 
ied’) (Goltz and Prochorov 2011: 2, lines 3-4). The apocalyptic landscape features 
the Earth ‘wcta sea\aa Bcbx A^spBiX'h noycTA, h ah>a6h h ckotts h mnw)( nAOAC'B'h’ (‘left 
without what was good in it - man, beast and fruit’ (ibid., lines 31-33). Both ac¬ 
counts use the metaphor of the flight of a flock of birds to capture the rapid ad¬ 
vance of the invaders’ battalion. Where Pseudo-Methodius describes the incom¬ 
ing ships of the Ishmaelites as ‘birds flying over the waters’ (Garstad 2012: 15) 
during the Battle of Maritsa ‘no oybhenYm bo a\ov->i:a cero xpaEparo aecnota ovtaeum. 
npochinAwacA hsaxaatahT (‘when Despot Ugljesa , the courageous man was killed, 
Ishmaelites spilled out’), the power of the invading forces is likened by Isaija to 
‘nTniy> no EoaAO'fX'X'’ (‘birds flying in the air’) (Goltz and Prochorov 2011: 2, lines 
14-17). 

The way in which the time course has been understood is also similar in both 
works. For Pseudo-Methodius, time spans from Adam until the end of times, that 
is, from ‘paradise’ to ‘last tribulation’ until Christ returns to restore the world’s 
order. Monk Isaija’s span of time is much shorter, but he follows a similar logic. 


43 There is no English translation of the Slavonic Apocalypse. Given that the Greek original used 
for the Slavonic Apocalypse has been translated into English, I have borrowed the quotes from 
there to simplify citation. Otherwise, I worked with a late thirteenth- or early fourteenth-century 
version of the Slavonic Apocalypse reconstructed and published by Istrin 1897. 
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Instead of writing about universal time, however, he attributes the same path from 
‘AOBpa OV'I’,6 BpEAAENd’ (‘good times’) when ‘eOJKECTBENBIA 0\fBO UpKBH I1 CTAA rOpA pAEBH 
noAOBH-b nB-bTAxoY’ (‘Churches of God and the Holy Mount befitted paradise’) to 

‘aA’bmne Eickx'K 3Ani\"h BpcAXENTi. bctaa er.\A wnrkBH rru xP MCTIdN6 3 aiia.\neix'b cmpAin,’ 

(‘the most evil of all evil times when God got angered by the Christians of the West¬ 
ern lands’) (Goltz and Prochorov 2011:1, lines 93-101). 

Both accounts also explore the horror of death by siege, and they conclude 
by allocating more despair for the fate of the survivors who were taken captive. 
The Apocalypse concludes the episode of suffering that precedes the appearance 
of the Last Emperor: ‘And their road will be called a road of anguish, and old men 
and old women will travel along it, rich and poor, hungry and thirsty, bound cap¬ 
tives, and they will think the dead happy’ (Garstad 2012: 46-47). Isaija finishes 
his account of the battle by stating that he finished translating ‘topaa oybaajkaxoy 
jkhbYh npEM.-E o>yA\£pmnx'i'’ (‘when the living envied the dead’) (Goltz and Prochorov 
2011: 2, lines 43-44). Although the trope concerning the despair of the living peo¬ 
ple who survive a bloody or famished death can also be found in some eschato¬ 
logical passages of the Bible, such as Ecclesiastes 4:2, a comparison between 
Isaija and Pseudo-Methodius is especially pertinent. 

The assumption that Isaija used the account of Pseudo-Methodius to com¬ 
pose his colophon can be based on the case of a Slavonic copy of the Apocalypse 
which, according to Istrin, has been housed in the Hilandar Monastery on Mount 
Athos since the late thirteenth or early fourteenth century (Istrin 1987:121). This 
is a location which Isaija would have frequently traversed and therefore indicates 
the extent of the access he could have had to this important apocalyptic work. 
More importantly, Isaija’s colophon transforms the episode which Pseudo-Meth¬ 
odius added as a new element of Christian eschatology - the Last Emperor. As 
stated earlier, according to Pseudo-Methodius, the Last Emperor would come to 
redeem the Christians from the Ishmaelites. But redemption is preceded by des¬ 
pair; the narrator grieves on account of the fact that people have ‘no hope of sal¬ 
vation or redemption out of the hands of the Ishmaelites’ (Garstad 2012:55). Monk 
Isaija employs this lament to report of the fall of the empire where ‘ne bo irk knasa 

NH B0M«AA NH NACTABNHKA B AIOA^X’ NH B3BABAAKM|IA NH CnACAh>HJAro’ (‘there WaS nO 

prince, nor an emperor, nor a teacher left among the people; there was no one to 
redeem them’) (Goltz and Prochorov 2011: 2, lines 34-35). Significantly, Isaija 
omits the divine resolution that is to be found in the figure of the Last Emperor. 
This omission is central to understanding how monk Isaija locates the South 
Slavic community in apocalyptic time and space. One possibility is that Isaija felt 
that the upheavals brought about by the Ottoman conquests and the consequent 
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challenges to his own authority and to that of his superiors were far too immedi¬ 
ate and tangible to entertain thoughts of salvation . 44 It is also possible that Isaija 
used the minor form of the colophon to muse over current circumstances and how 
the transformations would affect his milieu, and was less interested in discussing 
the vast timeline of entire generations that is encompassed by an apocalyptic 
scheme. 

But why would Isaija use a text written in the seventh century in order to dis¬ 
cuss contemporary political events? As mentioned earlier, the Apocalypse has 
been seen as a response to the seventh-century Arab conquests in the eastern part 
of the Byzantine Empire, present-day Egypt, Palestine and Syria, in which higher 
ecclesiastical circles declared the Arab victories to be temporary divine punish¬ 
ment for humanity’s sins. Some scholars, such as Paul J. Alexander, M. Kmosko 
and Bernard McGinn, who have explored the political context in which the Apoc¬ 
alypse was written, argue that the anonymous author constructed a powerful im¬ 
perial myth at a time when the majority of the Syrian population believed the op¬ 
posite and subsequently welcomed the rise of the Arabs as they sought liberation 
from the Byzantine ‘yoke’. In order to prevent massive popular support for the 
Arabs, the Syrian writer of the Apocalypse is seen by Alexander as having written 
‘a politico-religious manifesto... preaching that salvation from the Moslem yoke 
could come from only one source, the most powerful Christian monarch of the 
time, the basileus of Byzantium ’. 45 By incorporating the rapid seventh-century ex¬ 
pansion of Muslim power into an apocalyptic scheme of history, Pseudo-Metho¬ 
dius offered a divinely determined explanation of the political and religious crisis 
in Syria, a model which would be formative for the discursive shape of later po¬ 
litical and religious crises in regions that traversed both the Eastern and Western 
churches. We could say that Isaija’s apocalyptic colophon, like the Apocalypse, 
was born amidst serious religious and political crises . 46 Isaija’s anxiety, too, was 
profoundly immediate due to changes in the geopolitical balance of power in the 


44 Before the Ottoman conquests, monk Isaija was one of the most powerful religious figures 
on Mount Athos. Three biographies have been written about him. During the reign of the Serbian 
emperor Stefan Dusan (1331-1355), Isaija became a hegumen of St Panteleimon monastery, re¬ 
ceiving generous support from the Emperor. After the Emperor’s death, Isaija played an im¬ 
portant role in settling the dispute between the Patriarchates of the Serbian Empire and Byzan¬ 
tium. He was also a representative in the Imperial Court, where Despot Ugljesa was the supreme 
judge (Ostrogorski 1965:113). 

45 Cited by McGinn (McGinn 1979: 70). 

46 Much has been written about the political context in the Balkans in the period 1330-1371, 
but for our analysis it is sufficient to say that monk Isaija writes in a period when the Ottomans 
defeat the South Slavic rulers and make vassals of most of the remaining provincial governors. 
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Balkans. As Isaija tells us, the Despot Ugljesa and King Vukasin were not the only 
ones to die. In the colophon we read that ‘b mo gw BpemA u iiai-ma cepFu,cin,i\- i-ociioa’i, 
ceyiwH amiio poA’u Koiit'ici, MpiArm,’ (‘at that time, I think, God put an end to the Ser¬ 
bian rulers of the seventh generation’) (Goltz and Prochorov2011:2, lines 40-42). 
Here, Isaija refers to the death of the last Serbian monarch under the Nemanjic 
dynasty, the King Stefan Uros V (Uros the Weak), who died in December 1371, 
after which the Serbian Empire dissolved into fragments. 

Thus, Isaija’s account is ‘pessimistic’ not because he personally witnessed 
the battle, as has been suggested by Petkanova, but rather because he borrowed 
apocalyptic imagery to depict the fall of an empire. Monk Isaija corroborates the 
purport of his colophon by bringing the Antiochene sophist Libanius into the 
story. He says that even the most talented orator among the Greeks would not 
have been able to describe the suffering encountered after the Battle of Maritsa. 
By likening his task to that of Libanius, we see hints of what Isaija’s patron might 
have demanded and the mode in which his ornate description was received 
among the political elite. That the colophon was not written as a truthful account 
can also be understood from the historical moment which coincides with the be¬ 
ginning of Isaija’s translation and is described as ‘paradise’ for the Athonite 
monks. 47 We know from a few extant letters written by monks that the monaster¬ 
ies on Mount Athos were not as tranquil as the colophon suggests - they were 
frequently attacked by Ottoman armies even before the Battle of Maritsa. 48 

By placing the military success of the Ottomans within an eschatological 
scheme, Isaija interprets the battle as a historical inevitability born of divine will. 
The colophon is therefore not to be positioned or interpreted as a fragment that 
documents the battle and its aftermath; in fact, it hardly provides any relevant 


47 Isaija does not explicitly state when he started translating Dionisyus’s writings, but he does 
tell us that Theodosius, the Metropolitan of Serres, commissioned the production of the manu¬ 
script. Given that Theodosius was appointed metropolitan bishop in October 1366, monk Isaija 
could not have started translating any earlier than this. 

48 Historians such as Ostrogorski have pointed to letters written by Athonite monks in which 
they sought financial support from various rulers on the grounds that the monasteries were be¬ 
ing demolished by the Ottomans (Ostrogorski 1965:127). If these letters were not mere rhetorical 
exercises, could we say that Isaija writes about the financial stability of the monasteries during 
Despot Ugljesa’s rule when he tells us that ‘the Churches of God and the Holy Mount befitted 
paradise’? As Ostrogorski tells us, this despot - like his predecessor, Stefan Dusan - invested 
generously in the Serbian monasteries of Mount Athos in order to have the monks’ support for 
various political questions. After the battle, the financial stability of the clergy was shaken. After 
the collapse of his principality, it appears that the Athonite monks enjoyed fewer privileges than 
before. 
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information about the historical event itself. Instead, it tells us a lot about how 
one erudite clergyman sought to accept, respond to and fashion the political cir¬ 
cumstances that surrounded him. It is important to note that the dark message of 
the colophon was meant to be passed on to the religious elite. We know this from 
the cryptogram at the end of the narrative, through which monk Isaija hides his 
identity. This was a common medieval practice by ‘the monachus ludens’ (‘play¬ 
ing monk’) who ‘does not want his identity to be revealed in the vanity of mun¬ 
dane life’ (Moutafov 2013: 72). Isaija must have been aware of the higher ranks 
among which the writings of Pseudo-Dionysius would circulate. These complex 
philosophical works were created for those who had the power to design and im¬ 
plement doctrines, such as the members of the ruling families and the highest 
reaches of the clergy. Including an apocalyptic colophon in the Slavonic Corpus 
Dionysiacum may have been a strategic decision, with Isaija employing a pro¬ 
phetic mode in order to demonstrate despair to his superiors over the recent in¬ 
cursions by the Ottomans and possibly also to shape the narratives through 
which this powerful readership could protect their political interests. The use of 
apocalyptic mythology for such ends was not uncommon - it represents a discur¬ 
sive practice employed in diverse imperial contexts to legitimate war and repre¬ 
sent the rival political faction as an evil force. Similarly, powerful vassals used 
this type of narrative in order to foment social upheaval and opposition to the 
Emperor (Rubenstein 2011: xi-xiv). 

The apocalyptic understanding of time and history, as has been pointed out 
by Guran, was closely related to imperial ideologies in medieval Bulgaria and Ser¬ 
bia. Isaija, just like his Byzantine counterparts, asserted in his colophon that the 
empire was God’s chosen realm and its fall was charted as the end of history to 
eventually culminate in the return of Christ, who would rule and restore glory 
(James 2010: 7). Isaija follows the model of history which interprets the fall of an 
empire as a necessary event, since it would release the Antichrist, who would 
eventually be defeated. The military defeat of one’s own empire according to this 
chronology could have been seen by Isaija as an inevitable step to overcoming a 
mighty rival who was, in turn, painted as a tyrant. 

Isaija adds to the most common method of dating found in colophons (Byz¬ 
antine year and indiction) by placing the historical moment in which the manu¬ 
script was produced within apocalyptic chronology. Not only does he record the 
time when the manuscript was created, but he also tells us how time and history 
could have been understood. The centrality of eschatological schemes permeates 
his account and it is absolutely critical to factor this into the interpretation of his 
colophon. His colophon is not a ‘personal’ eyewitness account of the decline of 
the Serbian Empire and Ottoman military success, but an argumentation used 
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against a powerful invading force through the employment of apocalyptic im¬ 
agery. While the imperial greatness of the Nemanjic dynasty vanished with the 
Ottoman expansion in south-eastern Europe, the story of loss recounted in 
Isaija’s colophon flourished. We know that it has been widely read across the 
ages since it accompanies many of the one hundred extant manuscripts copied 
from Isaija’s protograph (Afonasin 2008:112). As in the case of Isaija’s colophon, 
tracking the lineage of South Slavic paratexts - in terms of the writing traditions 
they borrowed from - would be important not just to investigate the authenticity 
of the records and the claims of historical veridicity that have been forced upon 
them, but also to recover the various roles that these textual fragments could 
have played in the historical imagination of the South Slavs.' 19 

Note on the transcription of Slavic names and references 

In order to be consistent while transcribing Slavic personal names and references 
I used the Library of Congress ALA-LC Romanization tables for Serbian, Bulgar¬ 
ian, Macedonian and Church Slavonic scripts. It is important to note that one 
name may be differently transliterated into Latin script depending on whether we 
use a Serbian, Bulgarian, Macedonian or Church Slavonic source. In such cases I 
have had to make a decision and follow it consistently throughout the article. For 
some Slavic names already transcribed in Latin script, I have had to use different 
transcriptions. Apart from the alternative transcription provided in the non- 
Slavic sources (Prochorov), I also used the Library of Congress system whenever 
I cited from Slavic sources (Prokhorov). 


49 Ilija Velev (Velev 1996: 367) alluded vaguely to how the South Slavs borrowed paratextual 
templates from Byzantine writing, especially regarding the format in which information is pre¬ 
sented. Vladimir Corovic wrote a long article about this borrowing (Corovic 1910: 1-60), but 
failed to elaborate on the potential significance of the lineage in evaluating South Slavic para¬ 
texts as historical records. 
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Manuscripts 

DobreTsho Gospels, The St. St. Cyril and Methodius National Library (Sofia), ms. 17. 

Four Gospels, The St. St. Cyril and Methodius National Library (Sofia), ms. 76. 

Four Gospels, The Church-Historical and Archival Institute (Sofia), ms. 34. 

Horologion and Damaskin of Daniil and Nikita of Etropole, The St. St. Cyril and Methodius Na¬ 
tional Library (Sofia), ms. 1388. 

Schriften mit Scholien des Maximos Homologetes, Osterreichischen Nationalbibliothek, shelf- 
mark: Cod. Slav. 14. 
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Vito Lorusso 

Locating Greek Manuscripts through 
Paratexts: Examples from the Library of 
Cardinal Bessarion and other Manuscript 
Collections 


Aristotle discussed motion right at the beginning of Book 3 of Physics. [...] 
Having completed his account of the elements and the other causes [...] 
later on he investigates and teaches [...] space and time. [...] 
For a body is in a space, and motion happens to a body, and time is present in motion. 

Simplicius, On Aristotle’s Physics 4 - Prooemium (passim ) 


1 Preliminary remarks: Theory and materials 

In this paper I study the temporal and spatial features characterising a repre¬ 
sentative selection of Greek manuscripts belonging to the Byzantine tradition. In 
particular, I focus on codices produced either in Byzantine workshops (alias 
scriptoria) from the Middle Ages (610-1453 CE) or in Italy, particularly in Rome in 
the workshop centred around Cardinal Bessarion (1403-1472), one of the most 
influential Greek scholars and manuscript collectors in the Renaissance period. 1 

Out of a total of thirteen codices examined here, twelve are kept in European 
collections today: one in the Laurentian Library in Florence, five in the Vatican 
Library, five in the National Library of St Mark’s in Venice and one in the Austrian 
National Library in Vienna. Another is kept in an Egyptian collection, Sinaiticus gr. 
180, held at the Monastery of Saint Catherine (South Sinai). 2 The earliest of these 


The research for this article was carried out within the scope of the work conducted by the SFB 
950 ‘Manuskriptkulturen in Asien, Afrika und Europa’ / Centre for the Study of Manuscript Cul¬ 
tures (CSMC), Hamburg, funded by the German Research Foundation (Deutsche Forschungsge- 
meinschaft, DFG). 

1 For a very general overview of Cardinal Bessarion’s life, see Hintzen 2012:93-95. 

2 These codices contain a variety of texts: the four Gospels, liturgical texts (consisting mostly of 
those pericopes from the four Gospels usually read during religious services), theological and 
philosophical treatises and scientific works. In particular, the manuscripts currently held in Ven- 
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manuscripts dates back to 964 (Vaticanus gr. 1591), whereas the latest was com¬ 
pleted in 1552 (Vaticanus gr. 588). In this respect, this corpus attests to the unin¬ 
terrupted production of manuscripts that characterised the scholarly environ¬ 
ment of both the Greek-Byzantine world and the Italian peninsula from the 
Byzantine Middle Ages to the Renaissance, even after the printing revolution. 3 
With regard to time and space, the corpus of selected manuscripts, although ra¬ 
ther limited in size, is representative of a plethora of common phenomena char¬ 
acterising the Byzantine manuscript culture. 

Some of these manuscripts have already been studied by modern scholars. 4 
However, little effort has been made to elucidate the circumstances of their pro¬ 
duction. To carry out an investigation of this nature, the paratexts of these man¬ 
uscripts will play a central role in this enquiry. In fact, as borderlands of the text, 
paratexts are possibly the main sources from which one can retrieve information 
about the temporal and spatial context in which manuscripts were produced and 
used. In particular, paratexts help reconstruct the history of an object that might 
have passed through several hands on what may have been a long journey before 
reaching the library in which it is preserved today. 5 

As for the corpus analysed here, the main paratexts providing explicit infor¬ 
mation about the temporal and spatial features of manuscripts are colophons and 


ice and Vienna are the main focus of research project C06 at the Centre for the Study of Manu¬ 
script Cultures. The manuscript held in Vienna was written by scribes affiliated to Cardinal Bes- 
sarion’s scriptorium, whereas the five Venice codices belong to the manuscript legacy donated 
to the Republic of Venice by the Cardinal himself in 1468 (see Labowsky 1979: 3-34). 

3 On the enduring Byzantine practice of transmitting Ancient Greek literary, philosophical and 
scientific texts through manuscripts, see Brockmann 2014: 9-12. 

4 For the Vatican manuscripts, see Follieri 1969; for Sinaiticus gr. 180, see Harlfinger/Rein- 
sch/Sonderkamp 1983. 

5 Genette 1987: 7: ‘[Le] texte se presente rarement a l’etat nu, sans le renfort et l’accompagne- 
ment d’un certain nombre de productions, elles-memes verbales ou non, comme un nom d’au- 
teur, un titre, une preface, des illustrations, dont on ne sait pas toujours si l’on doit ou non con- 
siderer qu’elles lui appartiennent, mais qui en tout cas l’entourent et le prolongent [...] pour le 
presenter [...] pour le rendre present , pour assurer sa presence au monde, sa “reception” et sa 
consommation, sous la forme [...] d’un livre’ (‘this text is rarely presented in an unadorned state, 
unreinforced and unaccompanied by a certain number of verbal or other productions, such as 
an author’s name, a title, a preface or illustrations. And although we do not always know 
whether these productions are to be regarded as belonging to the text, in any case they surround 
it and extend it, [...] in order to present it [...] to make it present , to ensure the text’s presence in 
the world, its “reception” and its consumption in the form [...] of a book’; translation by Lewin 
1997). 
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subscriptions, where we can find dates and toponyms. 6 These data can be further 
integrated with other paratexts, such as dedication poems, ownership marks, ex- 
egetical notes and page numbering which can help reconstruct the social context 
of scribal activity and thus contribute to locating manuscripts. 

When the data found in paratexts are not accurate enough to allow full loca¬ 
tion of the manuscripts with which they are associated, this does not mean that 
they cannot provide other useful information about the manuscripts. There are in 
fact several tools - philological, palaeographical and codicological - that allow 
the retrieval of information about time and space, albeit in very general terms. In 
this respect, peculiarities of the language, writing conventions and the number¬ 
ing of pages and quires, etc. represent very valuable sources of information. 

In the following two sections, I will discuss the data concerning time and 
space as they are provided by the paratexts of the corpus under consideration. 
Further details about the manuscripts containing those paratexts are compiled 
and discussed in the Appendix. 


2 Time 

In Greek manuscripts, dates usually contain indications of the year (Byzantine 
year, lunar and solar cycles, and the 15-year cycle called indiction), month and 
day when manuscripts were completed. Furthermore, the name of the weekday 
and the hour of the day are also sometimes mentioned. The distribution of the 
date elements does not follow a fixed pattern, but varies freely, as we can see 
from the following three examples: 


6 For an examination of the problems surrounding the term ‘colophon’, see Reynhout’s (2006: 
20-25) study of colophons in Latin manuscripts. The term ‘colophon’ derives from the Greek 
noun KoAocpiov ( kolophon ), meaning ‘summit, top, finishing touch’. We are well informed about 
the etymology of the word ‘colophon’ by Strabo, the Greek geographer and historian (62 BCE- 
23/24 CE). In his work Geography (XIV 1.28), Strabo says that the inhabitants of Colophon on the 
Aegean coast of modern Turkey once possessed notable naval and cavalry forces. In particular, 
Colophonians were known for their superior cavalry. According to a widespread popular senti¬ 
ment, as reported by Strabo, whenever a war reached a state of deadlock, the intervention of the 
Colophonians’ cavalry brought it to an end. Thus, as Strabo remarks, ‘arose the proverb, “he put 
Colophon to it”, which is quoted when a sure end is put to any affair’. On the other hand, the 
term ‘subscription’ is by no means synonymous with ‘colophon’. In this regard, the Greek case 
rather suggests that in manuscript studies the term ‘colophon’ should definitely be preferred to 
the term ‘subscription’, which must only be used for the signature written at the end of a work; 
see e.g. Agati 2009: 288-289. 
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colophon of Vaticanus gr. 354 

Eypcupiy f) tipia ScA-roq [...] piyvi Maprito a' ripiepa e' topaq ctouq quvij ivSuontovoq C 

This valuable book was written [...] on 1 March on Thursday at the sixth hour (noon) of the 
year 6457 (949 CE), the seventh year of the indiction. 

colophon of Vaticanus gr. 1591 

[...] TEppa nuicriSoq ypacpEV [...] ptyvi AcKEpPpko k 8' rpuepot aappdTto iopa q' ivSuontovoq ly' 
ETOuq ,quoy aEAryvriq kukAou ty' 

The end of the book written [...] on Saturday, 24 December at the sixth hour (noon) in the 
eighth year of the indiction of the year 6473 (964 CE), the 13th year of the lunar cycle. 

invocation in the subscription of Laurentianus Com. Soppr. 39 

pvi\a9tyn, Kupic, Aouk& [...] tco ypcnjjavn ev etei ,qxiy' ivSuontovoq y'ptyvi’Iouvitp i((' 

Remember me, oh Lord, the scribe Lukas [...] 17 June 6613 (1105 CE), the third year in the 
indictional cycle. 

As is already evident from these examples, the year is the most complex among 
the dating elements as it can be expressed according to various reckonings. As a 
rule, Greek paratexts follow the Byzantine calendar, a system which came into 
being during the tenth century. This refers to the date of the creation of the world 
as the starting point for counting the remaining years. The Byzantines called this 
date either ettj ycveonuic; Koopou Kate* 'Ptopaiout; (‘years from the creation of the 
world according to the Romans’) 7 or croq kticteokj Konpou/eToq Koopou (‘year 
from the foundation of the world/year of the world’, Latin: Annus mundi ), fixing 
the creation of the world at 5508 years before Christ’s birth. Thus, to set the date 
according to our calendar, it is necessary to subtract the figure 5508 or 5509 from 
the date found in the colophon. This relies on the fact that the Byzantine year 
started on 1 September. As a result, two years of our calendar are included in a 
single Byzantine year. Consequently, for the period between the months of Sep¬ 
tember and December, we must subtract 5509 from the Annus mundi and 5508 for 
the months between January and August. 

With regard to the Byzantine calendar, we should not omit to mention a note 
written by Bessarion on leaf Iv of Marcianus gr. 333. Here, Bessarion listed the 


7 The Byzantines usually regarded themselves as the descendants of the ancient Romans. 
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years from 1441 to 1452, also indicating their equivalent according to the Byzan¬ 
tine system: 

_ fiupa SenTEpPptor; 

_ aupp SEnTEpPpioq [...] 

1441 September 6950 

1442 September 6951 [...]. 

Furthermore, Greek paratexts always report the indiction. This is a fifteen-year 
cycle introduced in Late Antiquity for fiscal reasons. 8 However, the indiction has 
no absolute value with regard to the date of manuscripts, since this only indicates 
the year number within the cycle. An expression such as ‘fifth indiction’, for in¬ 
stance, simply means this year was the fifth year within the indictional cycle. On 
the other hand, Greek scribes seldom also record the moon phases and the year 
number within the lunar cycle. This consists of a period of nineteen years, at the 
end of which the moon phases occur on the same days of the year as they did 
nineteen years previously. 9 Sometimes, the year number according to the solar 
cycle 10 and the apparent position of the sun on the celestial sphere are mentioned, 
too. For instance, the colophon of Vaticanus gr. 1650 reports January 1037 as the 
date on which the manuscript was completed, adding the equivalent value of that 
year in both lunar and solar cycles: 

kukAou ffEAqvriq 0', kukAou qAiou xa' 

The 9th year of the lunar cycle, the 21st year of the solar cycle. 11 

It goes without saying that data belonging to cyclic reckonings, such as those in¬ 
dicated according to the moon calendar, the lunar cycle, the solar cycle and the 
names of weekdays, are ambiguous dating elements. In fact, we must combine 
these elements with linear calendar information to successfully locate manu¬ 
scripts in time. 


8 The number of years was fixed at fifteen under the Byzantine emperor, Constantine I (274— 
337). Previously, at the end of the third century, the indiction had been regularised on a five-year 
cycle by the Roman emperor, Diocletian; see Oikonomides 1991: 993; Meimaris 1992: 32-34. 

9 See Grumel 1958: 129-136. 

10 That is, a 28-year cycle where the days in the next solar year fall on the same days of the week 
they fell on 28 years before; see Grumel 1958:129-136. 

11 See Follieri 1969: 52. 
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Finally, further chronological data offered by Greek paratexts refer to the his¬ 
torical situation by indicating the names of emperors and/or patriarchs as well as 
by recording specific events. A pertinent example of this is found in Sinaiticus gr. 
180. Before indicating the month, indiction and year, the scribe also records the 
name of the reigning Byzantine emperor, Isaac II Angelos, who was emperor from 
12 September 1185 to 8 April 1195: 

ETEAEiioBri to napov TETpapayyEAov [...] etti Tty; PoktiAeiok; ’IaaaKtou pEyaAou PoktiAeox; Kal 
auTOKpaTopoq 'Patpaitov tod AyysAou ppvi <t>£upouapicp ivSucnuivoc; 8 ’ etouc; ,9(98 ’ 

This Gospel Book was completed [...] during the reign of the great king and Roman emperor 
Isaac Angelos in the month of February, the fourth year of the indiction, in the year 6694 
(1186 CE). 

This sort of information represents a non-explicit form of dating as it needs cross¬ 
checking with other sources, such as, in this case, chronological lists of historical 
figures and prosopographical works. 


3 Geographical space and social space 

In this section, I will focus on ‘space’, examining this category both in terms of 
the physically definable place in which Greek manuscripts were produced (the 
‘scriptorium’) and in terms of the scholarly environment in which the manu¬ 
scripts were kept and used. Next, I will extend the repertoire of paratexts consid¬ 
ered so far, including not only colophons and subscriptions, but also dedication 
poems, owner marks and exegetical notes. 


3.1 Production sites 

Scriptoria producing Greek manuscripts during the Byzantine Middle Ages are 
spread right across Byzantine territory. Palaeographical literature indicates four 
general macro-areas: Constantinople, the Greek-Cypriot region, the Syro-Pales- 
tinian area (including Sinai) and southern Italy (including Sicily). During the Re¬ 
naissance period, Rome also emerged as a centre of manuscript production 
thanks to the establishment of the Vatican Library (finally inaugurated by Pope 
Sixtus IV in 1475) and the strong patronage activity of the Pope and several car¬ 
dinals. 
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The evidence emerging from our corpus exclusively examines Italian scrip¬ 
toria. For instance, Vaticanus gr. 2138 was produced in 991 in Capua, roughly 
30 km North of Naples, as is explicitly stated in a note that its scribe, a monk 
called Kyriakos, wrote in red ink and capital letters on leaf 52r: 

KupiaKor; povaxog npcapuTcpoc; ev aaTEto (sic) Kanouty; EypoujjEV 

The monk and priest Kyriakos wrote [this manuscript] in the town of Capua. 

Furthermore, Rome was the location of at least two scriptoria of particular rele¬ 
vance for the production of Greek manuscripts. One was located at the workshop 
in Cardinal Bessarion’s house in Rome, where many Greek emigres were em¬ 
ployed as manuscript scribes in the middle of the fifteenth century. 12 Vindobonen- 
sis phil. gr. 64 and Marcianus gr. 206 were produced there, for instance, as indi¬ 
cated respectively in the colophon on leaves 447v-448r: 

ET£A£iu) 9 ri to napov pipAiov [...] ev [...] 'Pwpn 

This book was completed [...] in [...] Rome. 

and in the subscription found on leaf 67r: 

eteAeiwOh to napov pipAiov Trig <t>uandy; aicpodaEtog tou ApiaTOTEAoug ev pry/i ’Iavouapito 
A' iv8lKTlU)VOg IE' ETEITtp &7t6 XpiOTOU ,aut£' Ev'PtOpn 

This book of Aristotle’s Physics was completed on 30 January, in the year from [the birth of] 
Christ 1467, the 15th year in the indictional cycle, in Rome. 

The second workshop was located in the Vatican Library (in today’s Vatican City) 
where, for example, Vaticanus gr. 588 was issued, as stated in Latin in the colo¬ 
phon on leaf 272r: 

Ego Ioannes Honorius Malliae Oppidi Hydruntini civis librorum Graecorum instaurator, hunc 
librum ad Vaticanae Bibliothecae usum sic exscribebam. Anno Domini MDLII. Iulio III. Ponti- 
fice Maximo sub Marcello Cervino Cardinali Sanctae Crucis Bibliothecae praefecto. 

I, Giovanni Onorio da Maglie, citizen of Otranto, restorer of Greek books, wrote this book in 
this way for the use of the Vatican Library in the year 1552 under the pontificate of Pope 


12 On the scholarly network around Cardinal Bessarion as well as on some of the Greek scribes 
working for him, see e.g. Diller 1967; Mioni 1976; Bianca 1994:121. 
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Julius III, as Marcello Cervini, cardinal-priest of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme (in Rome), was 
prefect of the (Vatican) Library. 

It is a particularly interesting fact that two of these colophons contain linguistic 
elements that help to successfully locate the manuscripts. A clear mark of an Ital¬ 
ian production is evident in Vaticanus gr. 588. Its colophon is fully composed in 
Latin, thus constituting the only occurrence in the corpus investigated here of a 
manuscript that does not bear a colophon written in Greek. Subtler spatial infor¬ 
mation can be retrieved in Vaticanus gr. 2138, where we encounter the Greek 
translation of a rather common Latin expression, as in fact eiq xdc; (eis tas, ‘on the 
day’) underlies an original die. Such phenomena are clear reflections of the mul¬ 
tilingual character of the scholarly environment in which the two manuscripts 
originated. 


3.2 Manuscripts in motion (storage and use) 

Ownership marks (alias bookplates, or ex libris) and annotations provide infor¬ 
mation about further steps in the history of the manuscripts, in particular, con¬ 
cerning the places they ended up after their production, having passed through 
the hands of several users. Consequently, flicking through the pages of Greek 
manuscripts, we can easily discover traces of how the manuscripts’ readers, who 
were very often erudite men, used manuscripts as means of knowledge transmis¬ 
sion and learning and the context surrounding this. 

An interesting example is represented by the bookplates of Vindobonensis 
phil. gr. 64 mentioned above. This manuscript was produced in Rome in 1457 for 
Bessarion’s secretary, Isaiah of Cyprus. At a certain point in its lifetime, after hav¬ 
ing been in Isaiah’s library, it came into the possession of the Cretan scholar, 
Marco Mamuna (after 1430-before 1528). This is reported by two ownership 
marks on leaf 8r, where the statement 

KTrJpa tou 'Haai'ou iEpopovayou xai nvEupaxtKou tou Kunpiou 

Possession of the priest-monk and spiritual father Isaiah of Cyprus. 

is immediately followed by the further statement 

pipAoq Mapouva t\v, eute t& 8’ eypacpETO 


This book belonged to Mamuna when this [bookplate] was written. 
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Moreover, Vindobonensis phil. gr. 64 also contains clear traces of its use in a 
school. On the edges of several leaves we find notes on Aristotle’s Physics - one 
of the texts found in this manuscript - based on classes taught by the Byzantine 
philosopher Theodorus Gazes (circa 1410-circa 1475) in Cardinal Bessarion’s 
house around 1465. These commentaries were written by Isaiah himself, who par¬ 
ticipated in these classes. This example is particularly relevant for reconstructing 
the learning practices that were current in Cardinal Bessarion’s circle, in particu¬ 
lar concerning the actual use of manuscripts in an educational context. In fact, 
despite the economic effort behind their production, manuscripts were not ‘un¬ 
touchable’ objects, but were expected to host further paratextual materials, such 
as erudite annotations. 13 


3.3 Scribes in motion: from Greece to Italy 

It may be useful here to remember that the place of origin of the scribes is a fur¬ 
ther spatial element that emerges from the paratexts of the corpus. In fact, partic¬ 
ularly careful scribes also include their birthplace when writing colophons and 
subscriptions. This phenomenon is remarkably relevant for Greek manuscripts, 
because it happens to provide a record of the migration of scholars from the Byz¬ 
antine world to the Italian peninsula during the Renaissance period, and even 
more remarkably, in the years around the fall of Constantinople (1453). As we 
have already mentioned, a city like Rome was the location of munificent patrons, 
such as Cardinal Bessarion, who were willing to offer protection and rich emolu¬ 
ments to scholars. In return, the work of the proteges enhanced the scholarly - 
and thus the social and political - prestige of their patrons. 1 ' 1 

One striking example is the subscription found at the end of Aristotle’s Mete¬ 
orology in Marcianus gr. 206 on leaf 165v. There, the scribe Charitonymus Her- 
monymus explicitly mentions his home town, Peloponnesian Sparta (in Greece), 
and the miserable conditions of its economy: 


13 The critical edition of Gazes’ commentaries on Physics will be available in Brockmann/Lo- 
russo/Martinelli Tempesta (forthcoming 2016). In future, I intend to devote a further article to 
the scholarly environment surrounding Theodorus Gazes and to the distribution of Vindobonen¬ 
sis phil. gr. 64 by various libraries in the Renaissance period. For the time being, further infor¬ 
mation about Gazes’ materials can be found in the Appendix. 

14 In this respect, paratexts can be considered as both pre-texts, that is, texts that are placed 
before the main text(s) in manuscripts (or books), and pretexts, that is, the details which make 
both textual and editorial activities possible (see Maclean 1991: 277, who refers to observations 
made by Ross Chambers). 
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[...] ETEAeitoBriEv'Pwpri noivr\AaTou|JEV(4) |aoi KaiauTto AnpiAko ia' etei ,q^0E' 
narpig 8e pot AaK£t8aipu)v r) naAai noTE pEV EuSaiptov, vuv 8e paAiara KaKoSaiptov 

[This text] was also completed for his sake, [that is, for Cardinal Bessarion,] in Rome by me 
[Charitonymus] so persistently afflicted on 11 April 6975 (1467 CE)./My country is Lacedae¬ 
mon (Sparta). This town was once blessed with a good genius, whereas today it is most 
certainly possessed by an evil one. 


4 Non-explicit information about time and space 

In this section, I focus on some selected case studies with the intention of show¬ 
ing how paratexts that do not openly mention temporal and spatial data can also 
be used to date and locate manuscripts. In this respect, it is possible to extract 
this kind of information using the tools provided by philology, palaeography and 
codicology. In fact, the data obtained by the application of these disciplines, such 
as termini post and ante quem, are necessarily relative. Ideally, these data must 
be cross-checked with other information that is explicitly mentioned elsewhere, 
either in the same manuscript (in colophons, subscriptions, etc.) or in other doc¬ 
uments. 15 The following case studies examine the former possibility. 


15 A convincing example of the applicability of philological and palaeographical arguments to 
locate manuscripts was recently provided for a Greek manuscript from Cardinal Bessarion’s li¬ 
brary, for instance, by Margherita Losacco during the VIII eme Colloque International de Pale- 
ographie Grecque ‘Griechische Handschriften: gestern, heute und morgen’ (22 to 28 September 
2013, Hamburg). On that occasion, basing her study on those arguments as well as on archival 
documents, Losacco successfully established the time and place when a corpus of scholia (an¬ 
notations) on the Bibliotheca of Photius was written on the edges of Marcianus gr. 451, a well- 
known twelfth-century codex containing the work of this famous Byzantine humanist. Accord¬ 
ing to Losacco, the scholia date back to the beginning of the fourteenth century and were added 
while Marcianus gr. 451 was being kept in Thessaloniki in the Theotokos Peribleptos monastery. 
By copying the scholiastic corpus, the scribe - probably a member of the Cabasilas family - 
aimed to make the text transmitted by this voluminous manuscript of 441 parchment leaves more 
user-friendly as well as more understandable for future readers. 
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4.1 Palaeography and time: Marcianus gr. 227 

Let us start by considering the famous evidence of Aristotle’s Physics taken from 
Bessarion’s library. Marcianus gr. in is a 437-leaf manuscript on paper 16 (260 mm 
x 170 mm) containing both Physics and the Commentary by the Neoplatonic phi¬ 
losopher Simplicius (sixth century CE). It was written during the second half of 
the thirteenth century somewhere in the capital of the Byzantine Empire, proba¬ 
bly by Gregory of Cyprus, the well-known monk, scribe, writer and eventually 
patriarch of Constantinople. Gregory mentions his own name in the autographic 
invocations to Jesus placed at the top of several leaves (for example, folios lOr, 
17r and 19r) as well as on leaf 378r in the subscription at the end of Physics. In this 
latter case, however, the name appears as a monogram signature consisting only 
of the letters P K u . Dieter Harlfinger explained these letters as the initials of Greg¬ 
ory’s name. 17 

Besides Greek marginal notes, Marcianus gr. 227 also contains Latin annota¬ 
tions, as on leaf 31r (Fig. 1). 

Some of these annotations are written between the lines of the main text. They 
only offer a translation in Latin of a few Greek words from Physics, regardless of 
the entire context: 

185b9 6 tou if i\v civai, coanep pc0u xai oivoc;. el pEV toivuv 
translated as 

que aliquid erat esse quemadmodum vappa <et> vinum. Si quidem igitur. 18 

185bll exei 6 ’ anopiav nEpl tou pEpoug xai tou oAou, i'aux; 8e 
just translated as 

dubitationem (cmopiav) and fortassis (i'aux;). 19 


16 In fact, this was oriental paper, that is, paper produced by a factory somewhere in the eastern 
part of the Byzantine Empire, as noted by Prato 1973-1974:107. A peculiar feature of such paper 
is the absence of any watermarks. 

17 See Harlfinger 1987: 277-278. There is such a huge bibliography about this manuscript that 
it is not possible to include it in this article. I will report on it in a forthcoming article for the 
proceedings of the Greek Palaeography Conference 2013; see note 15 above. 

18 The translation of this whole passage from Physics 12 (185b8-9) is: ‘the essence of things that 
are said to be “one”, is one and the same as flat wine and wine. Therefore, if, etc.’ 

19 Translation of this whole passage from Physics I 2 (185bll—12): ‘there is, indeed, a difficulty 
concerning “part” and “whole”, perhaps not closely connected to the present topic.’ 
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Fig. 1: Marcianus gr. 227, folio 31r. © 2015 MiBAC - Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana. Un¬ 
authorised reproduction prohibited. 


However, the scribe who annotated this translation above the lines in the Greek 
text was not the translator himself; he simply copied the translation written by 
Iacobus Veneticus (James of Venice, twelfth century), which was revised twice in 
the thirteenth century by Gulielmus de Moerbeka (William of Moerbeke). 20 From 


20 See Bossier/Brams 1990:1111.18-19. The corpus containing ten Latin translations of Aristo¬ 
tle’s Physics dating from the Middle Ages through to the translation by C. Bussemaker (Paris 
1854) is also available on the website of the ‘Aristotelis Physica latine versa’ project hosted by 
the University of Zurich <www.miat.uzh.ch/MLS/xanfang.php?corpus=l&iang=0>. The transla¬ 
tions by James of Venice and William of Moerbeke can also be found there. The former is also 
known for translating Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics from Greek into Latin. 
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a palaeographical point of view, the handwriting of the interlinear annotations 
seems to date back to the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

In the latter years of the same century, another Latin reader of Marcianus gr. 
227 noted on the right edge of the same leaf (31r): Arystotilis (sic), Parmenydis (sic) 
- ‘of Aristotle, of Parmenides’. 21 The part of Simplicius’ commentary that is writ¬ 
ten on this page around the text of Physics in fact mentions Aristotle and Parmen¬ 
ides. The two Latin annotations which are placed at the margins of Simplicius’ 
text mark the occurrence of the names of the two Greek philosophers in the com¬ 
mentary: 

816 gEpvrpai pcv Tr\g oAqc; anopiac; Apiaro-TEAry; AEyurv ktA. 

Consequently, Aristotle mentions the entire difficulty saying, etc. 

(cf. Simpl., in Phys. CAGIX, p. 86,13 Diels) 


and 

ix Kod 6 nappEvihriq Ttp cvi ovn npoarivai ipqai 

[The things] that Parmenides also presents as attributes of ‘being one’. 

(cf. Simpl., in Phys. CAG IX, p. 86, 20 Diels). 22 

The palaeographical analysis of the Latin annotations that are disseminated on 
leaf 31r of Marcianus gr. 227 allows us to formulate the following conclusion: at 
two different times over the course of the fifteenth century, this manuscript came 
into the hands of two Latin scholars who clearly left their traces while reading 
and consulting the text. 


21 I am indebted to Antonio Rollo for the palaeographical analysis of the scripts of both anno¬ 
tators. The letter r in the script of the two marginal annotations shows an apex which imitates 
earlier Latin scripts from the mid-ninth century to the eleventh century. This is a frequently oc¬ 
curring phenomenon in Latin manuscripts produced in Italy during the second half of the fif¬ 
teenth century, as noted by Di Benedetto 1991:165-167. 

22 The main topic in this passage of Physics is how Parmenides and his followers can consider 
all things as being one; see Arist., Phys. 12,185a22 ‘nux; Acyoumv oi Acyovrci; sivai ev ra navra’. 
Specifically, in Phys. 12, 185bll-16 the following questions arise: is the part and the whole one 
or many? How can they be one or many? And if they are many, in what sense? On the other hand, 
if each part is one with the whole since it is undivided and indivisible, they will be also one with 
each other. This last point is explained by Ross 1936: 468 in a short and convincing way as fol¬ 
lows: ‘your hand is you; your foot is you; therefore your foot is your hand’. 
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4.2 Codicology, philology, time and space: Marcianus gr. 212 

The second manuscript I would like to focus on is Marcianus gr. 212. This is also 
a manuscript originating from Bessarion’s collection and is probably the working 
copy the Cardinal himself used to study several of Aristotle’s treatises. This is cer¬ 
tainly also one of the early books in his library. As Friederike Berger has already 
noted, the earlier parts of this manuscript have watermarks dating back to the 
years before 1425. Therefore, one might assume that these parts were produced 
when Bessarion was still studying in Constantinople. 23 

Marcianus gr. 212, an Aristotelian volume containing Nicomachean Ethics as 
well as a selection from the corpus of scientific treatises, 24 has already been con¬ 
sidered in detail by Dieter Harlfinger, both from the codicological and the philo¬ 
logical point of view. 25 In this respect, Harlfinger was able to identify the three 
scribes who had taken part in copying Marcianus gr. 212. 26 

This Venetian manuscript also offers fascinating examples of paratexts that 
help us locate it. Firstly, it presents a two-fold system for numbering quires. On 
the one hand, this consists of Greek letters written in red ink at the bottom of the 
first recto side of each single quire 27 while on the other, there are Arabic numerals 
written on both the right and left of the Greek letters. Moreover, within the quires, 
each single leaf is marked with Arabic numerals at the bottom of the recto side. 
On the bottom of leaf 9r, the first leaf of the actual second quire, for instance, we 
read: ‘2. y' 2.1.’, whereas we read ‘2.2.’ on the bottom of the subsequent leaf (lOr). 
Here, 2.1 and 2.2 indicate the first leaf of the second quire and the second leaf of 
the second quire (Fig. 2). However, on leaf 9r there is a discrepancy between the 
numbering of the quires marked by the Greek numbers and that marked by the 
Arabic numbers. In fact, the Greek letter y corresponds to the number 3, and thus 
it is in marked contrast to the Arabic number 2. Most probably, the Greek letters 
used to number the quires were written earlier than the Arabic numerals, as the 


23 See Berger 2005: 83. 

24 For instance, Marcianus gr. 212 does not contain the Physics. 

25 Harlfinger 1971: 174-183. 

26 Harlfinger (1971:175 and note 2) conventionally named the three scribes as follows: A (ff. lr- 
262r and 346r-406v), B (ff. 265r-338r, except for ff. 296r bottom-297r top of the page, 407r-412r 
top of the page and 425-497v) and C (ff. 338v-342v, 412v, 413v-424r and 498r-499v). 

27 In codices, the recto side of a leaf is usually defined as the front side corresponding to the 
right-hand page. The recto side is opposed to the verso, that is, the back or reverse side of the 
leaf; see Beal 2008: 338. 
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quire beginning with leaf 9r is actually the second quire in the present arrange¬ 
ment of the manuscript. 28 However, it remains uncertain when the Arabic num¬ 
bers were added to Marcianus gr. 212. As a matter of fact, Bessarion refers to him¬ 
self as the Cardinal of Tusculum in both the Latin and the Greek autographic 
bookplates on the guard leaf, VIIIv: 

liber meus Bessarionis Cardinalis Tusculani 

This is a book of mine, Bessarion, Cardinal of Tusculum. 

KTr\pa cpov BEaaapitovoq KapSqvdAEU)^ tou twv TouokAwv 

This book belongs to me, Bessarion, the Cardinal of Tusculum. 

When he mentioned the Latin name of Tusculum, the ruined ancient city in the 
region of Latium in modern-day Italy, Bessarion was referring to the Roman Cath¬ 
olic diocese of Frascati, which is still officially called dioecesis Tusculana today. 
We may therefore assume that Bessarion was created Cardinalis Tusculanus 
sometime before 1450. 29 Thus, by way of hypothesis, Bessarion or someone acting 
for him might have added the Arabic numbers to mark the quires of the manu¬ 
script while using Marcianus gr. 212 in Italy. 

Furthermore, throughout the manuscript, Bessarion wrote short glosses, 
more elaborate commentaries and further marginalia. On leaves lr-44v, for in¬ 
stance, he copied the paraphrasis of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, a work by 
the Byzantine philosopher George Pachymeres (1242-circa 1310). 30 However, Bes¬ 
sarion interrupted the copying in the course of Book 6 on leaf 44v with the words: 
ap^apevoi 8’ txuBiq nepi toutcuv Aeycupev (‘so let us in turn talk about these topics, 
beginning with...’). 31 Other explanatory comments or scholia written around the 


28 The quire y is preceded only by a quire numbered p (2) consisting of the first eight leaves of 
the manuscript. Thus, the Greek system used to count the quires in this manuscript seems to 
presuppose a quire a (1) that was lost in the actual arrangement of Marcianus gr. 212. One may 
thus conclude that Marcianus gr. 212 is a composite manuscript (see Gumbert 2004: 26-29, 40), 
meaning that various physically and textually independent units were fitted together in it. 

29 In this respect, two dates are equally possible: either shortly before 1446, as argued by 
Mohler 1923: 254, or during 1449 according to Eleuteri 1994:190. 

30 See Harlfinger 1971:182. 

31 The title of Pachymeres’ paraphrasis according to Marcianus gr. 212 is tou 8 iKouocpuAaKoc; xal 
nptoTEKSiKou napacppaaiq qKpipiupEvri tou naxupEpq (‘Accurate paraphrasis of Pachymeres, the 
judge and head of the ecclesiastical tribunal’). On the cursus honorum of Pachymeres, who 
reached the rank of SiKouocpuAai; and npu)TEK 8 iK 0 g at the end of his career, see Golitsis 2008:53- 
54. Generally, on the Byzantine titles of SiKouocpuAaij and npu)T£K 8 iK 0 g see LBG s. v. 
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edges of Marcianus gr. 212 deal with significant passages from Aristotle’s treatises 
contained in the manuscript. They provide evidence of Bessarion’s philosophical 
and philological interest in Aristotle and Aristotelianism. 32 



Fig. 2: Marcianus gr. 212, folios 9r and lOr. © 2015 MiBAC - Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Mar- 
ciana. Unauthorised reproduction prohibited. 


In a note written on the bottom of leaf 338r at the end of Book 7 (numbered 9 in 
the initial title on leaf 334v) of Aristotle’s treatise History of Animals, Bessarion 
remarks that the Greek version of the tenth book of the same work was not found 
in manuscripts, although its Latin translation was. 33 Bessarion’s note reads: 


32 Five of these notes by Bessarion on Aristotle’s treatise On the Heavens have been studied 
recently and are described in Brockmann/Lorusso 2014:106-111. 

33 For a long time, scholars have regarded Book 10 of History of Animals, which is devoted en¬ 
tirely to explaining the causes of infertility, as a spurious work by Aristotle; see Louis 1969:147- 
154. This view has been contested by distinguished Aristotelian scholars such as J. Tricot and 
D. Balme, who considered Book 10 to be authentic. Furthermore, Ph.J. van der Eijk has recently 
argued that this Book is not a biological work at all, but corresponds to the two Aristotelian med¬ 
ical treatises listed by the Greek biographer Diogenes Laertius in the catalogue of Aristotle’s 
works (5.25); see van der Eijk 2005: 267-268 with a critical discussion of the previous literature. 
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aripciwaai oti ev tw AaTiviKtp EupopEV xai Sekotov pipAiov twv nEpi ra qua iaTopiiov ou r) 
apxi\ npoiouaty; 8e Tq<; qAiKiag, i\ tou pi\ yEwav Tip avSpi xai Tt\ yuvaixi ouvEpxopEvou; pet’ 
aAAt\Au)v atria hote pEV ev aprpoTv hote 8’ ev BaTEpto povov eariv ouk oi8a ei touto to 
pipAiov EupiaKETai xai ev tw 'EAArtviKtp’ p£xpi yap tou vuv ouk evetuxov auTto 

Note that we also found Book 10 of the History of Animals in Latin, which starts: ‘to an ad¬ 
vanced age, the cause of the fact that a man and a woman cannot procreate although they 
have sexual intercourse is sometimes in both of them, sometimes only in one of them.’ I do 
not know whether it would be possible to find this Book in Greek as well, for I have not come 
across it at all up to now. 

This note has partially been edited by Immanuel Bekker, too, in the critical appa¬ 
ratus of his edition of Aristotle’s History of Animals 633bll-14 34 as well as by 
Elpidio Mioni. 35 In both cases, however, the quotation from the beginning of Book 
10 reads in an abbreviated form: npot'ouoqq 8e xiqq qAtKiaq q tou pq - Borrepo) (sic! 
without povov) eotiv. Actually, while quoting the incipit of Book 10 of the History 
of Animals according to the Latin evidence at his disposal, Bessarion retranslates 
the Latin text into ancient Greek. Of course, Bessarion’s retranslation of History 
of Animals 633bll-14 is slightly different from the Greek text we read, as in the 
latest edition of this treatise of Aristotle’s. 36 The main difference is in the order of 
the words. Furthermore, there are also variant readings (underlined in the quote 
below). Unfortunately, at this point in my research, I am unable to indicate the 
Latin source Bessarion discovered. This was probably a book containing the 
translation by William of Moerbeke, a very impressive example of literal transla¬ 
tion, as the table shows: 


On the relationship between Aristotle’s biological treatises and medical thought of the fifth- 
fourth century BCE, see also Brockmann 2011, in particular pp. 41-42. 

34 Bekker’s edition shows the standard edition of the complete works of Aristotle. It was fi¬ 
nanced by the Prussian Academy of Sciences in 1831. In the text, the reference to the passage 
from the History of Animals (633bll—14) is based as usual on Bekker’s page numbers. 

35 See Mioni 1958: 54. 

36 See Balme 1991: 476. 
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Baime [npo'iouarit; 5e tfjc; pAndac;] avSpi i<ai Yuvaud tou piq yevvoiv aAAr|Aoic; 

ouvovtat; to aitiov ote p£v ev apcpoTv eariv, ote 5’ ev 0atEpu povov 

Gulielmus procedente autem etate viro et mulieri non generandi invicem convenien¬ 
ce Moerbeka tes causa aliquando quidem in ambobus est aliquando autem in altero so¬ 

lum 37 


Bessario ttpo'iouapt; 5e tfjt; pAndat;, r| tou pp yevvoiv tw av5pi i<ai tq Yuvaud 

auvEpxopEvoic; pEt’ oiAApAuv ama ttote psv ev apcpoTv ttote 5’ ev SortEpu 
povov EOTIV 


However, as soon as a complete Greek manuscript was discovered, Bessarion 
added a sentence to the same paratext reporting the discovery and stating that 
the text of Book 10 was fully copied in Marcianus gr. 212: 

aAAa vuv evetuxopev aurto Kai ev tco 'EAAr[viKtp KavrauBa EVEypoaJjapEV 38 

But now we have come across it (Book 10) in Greek, too, and we have copied it here (in this 
manuscript, Marcianus gr. 212). 39 

Moreover, on leaf 338r after the subscription xeAoq tou napovxoc; [jiflAiou (‘end of 
the present book’) placed at the end of Book 9, 40 Bessarion himself added the fol¬ 
lowing phrase (Fig. 3): 41 

ou tou koBoAou twv idTopiwv pipAiou, aAAa tou evvoitou bpAovoTf Euprpat yap Kai Sekotov 
Not of the whole of History , but clearly Book 9 since Book 10 has been discovered, too. 


37 William of Moerbeke’s Latin translation of Book 10 of History of Animals is included in the 
comprehensive digital collection of all surviving medieval translations of the works of Aristotle 
Aristoteles Latinus Database published by Brepols and available online. 

38 This passage is also edited in the apparatus of Bekker 1831: 633, as well as by Mioni 1958: 54 
and Harlfinger 1971:176. 

39 A further scribe wrote the text of Book 10 of the History of Animals beginning on leaf 338v 
with the title: ApiatoTcAoui; twv ncpi to ^wa iaropiwv pipAov 8EKaTov (‘Book 10 of Aristotle’s 
History of Animals’). The reading 8EKaTov (‘tenth’) corrects a previous reading 8, which is con¬ 
ventionally used to represent the number nine (Sekotov e 8!). 

40 This subscription actually refers to Book 7 of Aristotle’s treatise, which is counted as 9 in 
Marcianus gr. 212. 

41 This is edited in the critical apparatus of Bekker’s edition, 1831: 633 as well as by Mioni 1958: 
54. 
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Fig. 3: Marcianus gr. 212, folio 338r. © 2015 MiBAC - Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana. 
Unauthorised reproduction prohibited. 


Bessarion’s paratexts on leaf 338r of Marcianus gr. 212 provides valuable infor¬ 
mation enabling us to locate manuscripts that had been used in his workshop. 
Firstly, Bessarion alludes to two books as having come into his own hands. These 
are evidence of the Latin translation of Aristotle’s History of Animals, which still 
remains undiscovered, and a Greek manuscript that served as a model for com¬ 
pleting Aristotle’s History of Animals in Marcianus gr. 212. This model was identi¬ 
fied as Vaticanus gr. 262 in 1958. 42 Secondly, with regard to Marcianus gr. 212, Bes¬ 
sarion’s paratexts, in particular the one beginning with the word oppeiujoai 


42 See Mioni 1958: 54. Mioni’s results were also acknowledged by Harlfinger later (1971: 176). 
Nevertheless, we should be aware that Marcianus gr. 212 does not have several small lacunas and 
additional texts in common with Vaticanus gr. 262, as noted by Dittmeyer 1902: 12: ‘die nahe- 
liegende Frage, woher Q (Marcianus gr. 200) F a ( Marcianus gr. 207) G a ( Marcianus gr. 212) das 10. 
Buch abgeschrieben haben, kann ich nicht beantworten. Jedenfalls stammt es nicht aus D a (Vati¬ 
canus gr. 262), weil sich in Q F a G a verschiedene kleine Liicken und Zusatze von D a nicht finden’. 
This can, of course, also be due to the skills of the scribes of the Venice manuscripts in filling the 
gaps and amending the text of the Vatican manuscript, as suggested by Mioni 1954: 55. While 
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{semewsai, ‘note’), help us define the time frame in which Book 10 was copied 
onto leaves 338v-341v. In this respect, we cannot determine in absolute terms 
when the copying was carried out. However, it is certain that the text on leaf 338v 
onwards was written later than the paratext beginning with oppeicuoaL, or at least 
than the part of that paratext reporting about the Latin translation. Furthermore, 
the History of Animals in Marcianus gr. 212 was possibly completed between 1438 
and 1457. 43 On the one hand, Bessarion went to Italy for the first time in 1438 to 
take part in the Council of Ferrara-Florence: it was after this date, then, that Bes¬ 
sarion came across Vaticanus gr. 262 containing the Greek text of Book 10. On the 
other hand, the copying of Marcianus gr. 200 was completed by Ioannes Rhosos 
in Rome in 1457. As far as the Aristotelian History of Animals is concerned, this 
manuscript is a direct copy of Marcianus gr. 212. 44 Marcianus gr. 200 contains 
Book 10 of Aristotle’s History of Animals on leaves 199v-202r. We can therefore 
conclude that this treatise in Marcianus gr. 212 was completed before 1457. 


4.3 Philology and time: Marcianus gr. 200 and Marcianus gr. 
212 again 

In this subsection, I would like to examine the location of paratexts themselves. 
The results presented here were obtained by employing philological tools. In this 
regard, the textual note that Bessarion added to the bottom of leaf 472v in Marci¬ 
anus gr. 212 provides a significant example (Fig. 4): 

(ftrriffai to EnopEvov |T£T<x ipuAAov ev ti va airiav TotavTrjv 

Look for the continuation [of this passage] after one leaf: ‘a cause such as this’. 


examining Vaticanus gr. 262 and Marciani gr. 200, 207 and 212, Berger 2005, 83-93 and 107-109 
does not focus on this textual problem. Berger’s main topic is the manuscript transmission of 
Books 1 to 9 of the History of Animals. It would therefore be worth studying this textual problem 
in more detail. 

43 With regard to Aristotle’s treatise On Indivisible Lines, this has already been suggested by 
Dieter Harlfinger. Furthermore, by studying the watermarks of the manuscript, Harlfinger was 
also able to define the years between 1438 and 1443 as the period in which the additions to Mar¬ 
cianus gr. 212 were made; see Harlfinger 1971: 176-177. Harlfinger’s hypothesis is also based on 
textual arguments, because the amendments to the text of On Indivisible Lines in Marcianus gr. 
212 were made from a further manuscript, Marcianus gr. 214, kept in Italy since at least 1432. 

44 As demonstrated definitively by Berger 2005: 84-85. See also Mioni 1958: 54-55. 
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Fig. 4: Marcianus gr. 212, folio 472v. © 2015 MiBAC - Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana. 
Unauthorised reproduction prohibited. 


This annotation refers to passage 767bl2 in Aristotle’s treatise Generation of Ani¬ 
mals: xiva cxmcxv xoicxuxqv ( tina aitian toiauten, ‘a cause such as this’). Marcianus 
gr. 212 transmits this passage in the wrong sequence since the final words on leaf 
472v, xivcx cxmcxv ( tina aitian, ‘a cause’), are followed on the subsequent leaf by 
the words ano xou appevoq (apd tou arrhenos, ‘from the male’; 769a20), which do 
not make any sense in this context. Thus, in the textual note I have just tran¬ 
scribed above, Bessarion points out the mistake while at the same time quoting 
the reading xoicxuxqv ( toiauten , ‘such as this’; 767bl2), which should follow aixiav 
in the correct sequence. We can find this reading just by skipping one leaf (473rv), 
as Bessarion’s note in fact states. In other words, leaves 473 and 474 are dislo¬ 
cated within Marcianus gr. 212.' 15 While examining this manuscript recently (Oc¬ 
tober 2014) at the Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana in Venice, I was able to assess 


45 This fact has already been noted by Elpidio Mioni; see Mioni 1958: 61. 
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that the quire including folios 473-485 combines a set of five conjugate leaves, 
that is, a quinio with a single leaf (473) as well as a single bifolium (or pair of con¬ 
jugate leaves) added at the beginning and the end of the quire itself. On the bot¬ 
tom of leaf 473r the whole quire is numbered as vq' (58) according to the Greek 
numbering system or 49 according to the Latin system. This discrepancy between 
the two numbering systems represents further proof that Marcianus gr. 212 is a 
composite manuscript. 46 

Philological arguments enable us to ascertain, albeit in relative terms, the 
time when Bessarion wrote the note on leaf 472v in Marcianus gr. 212. In fact, this 
note may only have been added after the text of Aristotle’s treatise Generation of 
Animals had been copied from Marcianus gr. 212 into Marcianus gr. 200. On leaf 
262v (line 25), this Aristotelian volume completed by Ioannes Rhosos on 15 July 
1457 47 transmits the text of Generation of Animals 767bl2 in the same incorrect 
sequence as Marcianus gr. 212: Tivd amav and tou appevoc;. 48 Rhosos is generally 
considered to have been an observant copyist. Thus, the fact that the text he cop¬ 
ied is arranged in the wrong order and does not follow Bessarion’s note may sug¬ 
gest that this was written after Rhosos had finished his copy. 

Moreover, Bessarion wrote the following remark on the left margin of leaf 
262v in Marcianus gr. 200: 

(jiyrriaai to Eno|i£vov tou Tiva |i£Ta touto cpuAAov onou aqiieTov A 

Look for the sequel of [the word] “a” [‘a cause such as this’] after this leaf where the critical 

mark A [is written]. 

In fact, on the left edge of leaf 263v, Bessarion wrote the letter A to mark the se¬ 
quel 767bl2, accompanied by the explanation: 


46 By the way, on the bottom of leaf 474v ending with the word amcvat ( apienai , ‘comes’ 
769a20), Bessarion wrote: jJqTqtjai to enopEvov npo cpuAAwv p ■amevou and tov ixppevoq ‘look for 
the sequel (of this passage) two leaves before: “(semen) comes from the male”.’ 

47 As the colophon on leaf 594r states. 

48 It goes without saying that this fact provides an extremely convincing proof of the direct 
textual dependency of Marcianus gr. 200 on Marcianus gr. 212; see also Mioni 1958. As far as the 
manuscript transmission of Aristotle’s treatise Generation of Animals is concerned, Mioni’s re¬ 
sults represent real progress in comparison to the results obtained in 1913 by the German scholar 
Karl E. Bitterauf. In his study, Bitterauf was also the first person to consider the three Greek man¬ 
uscripts from Bessarion’s library containing Generation of Animals, that is, Marcianus gr. 200, 
Marcianus gr. 207 and Marcianus gr. 212 (see Bitterauf 1913:15-16). However, Bitterauf does not 
say anything with regard to the textual affiliation between the three Venice manuscripts apart 
from the fact that they share rather similar readings with Vaticanus gr. 261; see Bitterauf 1913:25. 
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touto iftTrytEov oniaBev 
This passage is sought above. 

Thus Bessarion corrected both the manuscript used as the model for copying 
0 Marcianus gr. 212) and the manuscript that was copied (Marcianus gr. 200). 


5 Conclusion 

Inevitably, manuscripts, their scribes and their users are entangled in time and 
space, and such entanglement can emerge - i.e., in the context of this article, can 
be textualised- in the form of paratexts. Paratexts can be thus understood as tex¬ 
tual items attached to both manuscripts (as artefacts, or physical objects) and the 
text(s) contained in them. 

Paratexts are not at all rare. 49 Thus, on the leaves of virtually every manu¬ 
script, we can find valuable sources of spatial and temporal information. Accord¬ 
ing to the focus of the research we intend to undertake, this information is suita¬ 
ble for reconstructing two different historiographies. On the one hand, we can 
combine the individual data obtained through the study of several paratexts to 
outline the broad history (macro-history) of the production and circulation of 
manuscripts in the Byzantine world. On the other hand, each piece of paratextual 
data is of fundamental importance for sketching the biography (micro-history) of 
a specific manuscript (see section 4), scriptorium or scribe. 

As we have seen in the examples discussed above, spatial and temporal in¬ 
formation is not always stated explicitly in paratexts. For instance, while colo¬ 
phons tend to provide unequivocal data such as the day, month or year of pro¬ 
duction of a manuscript (see section 2), other paratexts may contain less obvious 
temporal and spatial indications of its provenance or history. The latter can only 
be retrieved by extensively applying the tools provided by philology, palaeogra¬ 
phy and codicology. By considering the Greek and Arabic system of quire num¬ 
bering in Marcianus gr. 212, for instance, it was possible to reconstruct the state 
of the object before it moved from Constantinople to Rome (see section 4.2). 

However, there are limits to the kind and amount of data that can be retrieved 
from paratexts, even those containing explicit information. Contrary to what can 


49 As Genette wrote concerning printed books, ‘a text is rarely presented in an unadorned state’ 
(see note 5). 
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happen in other manuscript cultures, 50 Greek scribes seem to have been inter¬ 
ested in recording only the date and place of a manuscript’s completion, without 
providing any information about the time and place in which their work was be¬ 
gun. 51 Some frequently occurring expressions in Greek colophons and subscrip¬ 
tions to indicate that the manuscript was completed are, for example, eypatpq 
0 egraphe , ‘it was written’), enAqpcuBq ( eplerothe ‘it was completed’), eTeAeitbBq 
0 eteleiothe ‘it was brought to a close’), TeTeAeiojTai ( teteleiotai ‘it has been 
brought to a close’), eieAeaBq ( etelesthe ‘it was accomplished’), e’l'Aqcpe reppa 
(<eilephe terma ‘has reached the end’) and tcAoc; etAqtpe ( telos eilephe ‘has come 
to the end’). 52 In all these cases, the subject of the verb is obviously the manu¬ 
script itself. 53 

Nevertheless, paratexts and what they can tell us about the temporal and 
spatial features of manuscripts leave ample room for further research. In fact, 
both macro- and micro-historiographies would definitely benefit from the study 
of temporal and spatial information contained in a more extended corpus of 
Greek-Byzantine manuscripts - ideally, in all of them. 


50 See, for instance, the articles of Ciotti/Franceschini and Techasiriwan in this volume. 

51 It may not be a coincidence that what matters from a temporal perspective is the publication 
date of a book rather than the date of its commencement (Genette 1987:162): ‘c’est un lieu commun 
que d’observer que les prefaces, aussi bien que les postfaces, sont generalement ecrites apres le 
texte qu’elles concernent (il existe peut-etre des exceptions a cette norme de bon sens, mais je n’en 
connais aucune qui soit formellement attestee); la n’est pas notre objet, puisque la fonction prefa- 
cielle s’exerce sur le lecteur, et qu’a ce titre le moment pertinent est celui de la publication’ (‘It is a 
commonplace to note that prefaces, as well as postfaces, are generally written after the texts they 
deal with (perhaps exceptions to this sensible norm exist, but I know of none that has been formally 
attested to); that’s not what we’re talking about, however, for the prefatorial function is directed at 
the reader, and accordingly the relevant time is the time of publication’; translation by Lewin 1997). 

52 In the corpus considered in this article, we find Eypaipq (see Vaticanus gr. 354), ETcAcitoBri (see 
Marcianus gr. 200, Marcianus gr. 206, Sinaiticus gr. 180 and Vindobonensis phil. gr. 64) as well as 
TETEAEturrai (see Vaticanus gr. 2138). 

53 With regard to the evidence included in this article, colophons/subscriptions refer to manu¬ 
scripts either as physical objects or just in terms of their contents. In the former case, the scribes 
call manuscripts, for instance, pipAiov/pipAog ( biblion/biblos ‘book’; see Marcianus gr. 200, Marci¬ 
anus gr. 206 and Vindobonensis phil. gr. 64), 8eAto<; ( deltos ‘small book’; see Vaticanus gr. 354) and 
rruK-rig (pyktis ‘codex’; see Vaticanus gr. 1591), whereas in the latter they are referred to as 
TETpapayycAov ( tetrabaggelon ‘Gospel Book’; see Sinaiticus gr. 180) and to £KAoya8iv tou 
EuayycAiou (to eklogadin tou euaggeliou “Evangeliary’; see Vaticanus gr. 2138. Specifically, in the 
colophon to Vaticanus gr. 2138, the word EKAoya8iv is a terminus technicus, meaning a ‘collection 
of pericopes’. However, there are other occurrences of this word as well as the more commonly used 
form £KAoya8iov and/or its variant EKAoyapiov, suggesting that EKAoya8iv also means ‘collective 
volume’, as demonstrated by Gippert (forthcoming). 
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6 Appendix 

This Appendix contains more detailed descriptions of the main paratexts men¬ 
tioned in this article, together with essential information concerning the manu¬ 
scripts in which they are found. The material is arranged according to the alpha¬ 
betical order of the manuscripts’ library labels. 

Florence Laurentian Library 

Laurentianus Conv. Soppr. 39 - The Florentine parchment codex Corn. Soppr. 39 
from the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana originally contained two Byzantine 
commentaries on the Bible as well as two further theological treatises. It is a dis¬ 
membered manuscript today. The last six leaves are stored at the University and 
State Library of Hamburg under the shelf mark ‘Cod. in serin. 22T. On leaf 245v of 
Conv. Soppr. 39, the scribe, Lukas, noted the date on which he was working and 
also left an invocation to Jesus (Fig. 5). 

This invocation is part of the subscription added by Lukas at the end of the 
first biblical commentary contained in the Florentine part of the manuscript. Lu¬ 
kas wrote the whole subscription in red ink using a very elegant script in which 
minuscule and capital letters were used equally. The subscription is decorated 
with two flower motifs. Lukas’ invocation is preceded by the title of the work he 
copied last, that is, Tou pccKccpiou 0eo8cjpiTou emoKonou Kuppou dq rout; pv' 
'FaApouq eppqvda (‘Commentary on the 150 Psalms of the Blessed Theodoret, 
Bishop of Cyrrhus’) and followed by the conclusive formula, probably referring 
to the scribe himself: 
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Fig. 5: Laurentianus Conv. Soppr. 39, folios 245v-246r. © 2015 MiBAC - Florence, Bibiioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana. Unauthorised reproduction prohibited. 


XpioTE, 8i8ou novEovri ti\v 54 noAuoApov dptoyriv 
Christ, give a very wealthy aid to the man who is suffering. 

The invocation reads as follows: 

pvr\a8r[Ti, Kupic, Aoura a x55 Ttp ypcajjavri ev etei ,qx l Y ivSiKTiwvoq y'privi’Iouviw lij' 

Remember me, oh Lord, Lukas the scribe, 17 June 6613 (1105), the third year in the indic- 
tional cycle. 

Lukas referred to the year using the Byzantine calendar. In addition, he also men¬ 
tioned the year within the indiction. However, in this case, there seems to be a 
discrepancy between the date and the indiction: 17 June 6613 corresponds to the 


54 Actually, Conv. Soppr. 39 reads tei\v, but that makes no sense. 

55 So far, there is no plausible solution for this abbreviation. It probably alludes to the status of 
Lukas within the Church. 
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thirteenth year and not to the third year of the indiction. 56 Furthermore, the case 
of Corn. Soppr. 39 confirms that the indiction only represents supplementary in¬ 
formation in addition to the other explicit dating elements present in colophons 
and subscriptions. 

Sinai The Holy Monastery of Mount Sinai 

Sinaiticus gr. 180 - This famous manuscript consisting of 261 parchment leaves 
(222 mm x 155 mm) was written by an otherwise unknown scribe, Georgios, in 
February 1186, as indicated in the colophon on leaf 260v. 57 Georgios probably pro¬ 
duced this codex for a Greek priest named Michael (see line 11). Unfortunately, 
since lines 4-10 of the colophon have been almost totally erased, we are unable 
to read them, apart from a few words and letters that are still legible. Before indi¬ 
cating the month, indiction and year in lines 15-17, in lines 11-14 Georgios also 
recorded the name of the reigning Byzantine emperor, Isaac II Angelos, who was 
emperor from 12 September 1185 to 8 April 1195: 


’Etc Ac io0 r| to napoviEtpa- 

pdYYEAov 5ia XEipoq 

Kapou Teupyiou dvayvoKnou 

lines 4-7 deleted and 

at the end of the line still legible 

iepopovdxou 

at the end of the line still legible tpc; 

10 at the end of the line still legible noma 
MixapA eni tpc; [iaaiAEiac; 
laaaiaou peyaAou paoiAsoq 
i<ai auTOKpdtupocj'Pu)- 
paiwvtou AyyeAou 

15 pr|vi Oeupouapiw iv5u<- 
tiovot; 5‘ etouc; 

,qxp5'. i<ai oi dvaYivwaKoviEc; 


This Gospel Book was completed 58 

by the hand 

of the reader, Georgios 

of the priest-monk, 

Priest 

Michael, duringthe reign 

of the great king 

and Roman emperor 

Isaac Angelos 

in the month of February, 

the fourth year of the indiction, of the year 

6694. And [all of] you who read 


56 More details on this point in Lorusso 2013: 34. 

57 Edited by Harlfinger/Reinsch/Sonderkamp 1983: 58. 

58 Literally ‘was brought to the end’. In general, the translations provided in this appendix mir¬ 
ror the wording of the original Greek in order to enable the reader to trace the position of specific 
information in the original text. 
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tautriv eu'xeoQe 59 (joi this [book] should pray for me 

biortov Kupiov* apijv. through our Lord. Amen. 


Vatican City Vatican Apostolic Library 

Vaticanus gr. 354 - This liturgical manuscript of 235 parchment leaves is an Evan- 
geliary containing just the passages from the four Gospels that are read during 
the divine services of the Church. It is still uncertain where the manuscript was 
produced (perhaps in Constantinople or mainland Greece). In contrast, we are 
told about the scribe, a certain Michael, who indicated his own name both in a 
colophon on leaf 234v and in two invocations addressed to Jesus on leaves 77v 
and 115v. Michael’s script in the main text is a beautiful example of capital script, 
referred to by the current literature as ‘maiuscola ogivale inclinata’. 60 

The colophon of Vaticanus gr. 354 explicitly reports the month, day of the 
month, year, indiction, day of the week and hour of the day: 61 


Eypacpri r| tipia SeAtoc; 
aihr| SiaxEipoq Epou Mixa- 
r|A povayou apaptwAou ppvi Maputo a' 
ijpEpa e' <opa <; 

stout; ivSuaiuvot; <]'. 


This precious book was written 
by my hand, [that is, the hand] 
of the erring monk Michael, on 1 March 
on Thursday at the sixth hour [about 12 
noon] 62 

of the year 6457, 63 the seventh year of 
the indiction. 


Vaticanus gr. 588 - Among the Greek manuscripts produced in Italy during the 
Renaissance, we can find some with colophons that are written exclusively in 


59 The manuscript reads EuxcaBou. This depends on the Byzantine pronunciation. 

60 See Cavallo 1967:117-123. 

61 The colophon is edited in Follieri 1969:17. 

62 In Greek colophons the days of the week are usually indicated in the same way as they are 
today: KupiaKi) (Sunday), qpEpa bcutcpa (Monday), qpEpa fprrri (Tuesday), qpEpa TETdpTp 
(Wednesday), hpcpa nepnTri (Thursday), napaoKEUt) (Friday) and adpporrov (Saturday). As far 
as the hours of the day are concerned, the calculation obviously depends on the daytime varying 
with the (latitude and) seasons. Assuming an ideal daytime around the equinoxes, the first hour 
of the daytime (Prime) starts at approximately 6 in the morning. Therefore, the remaining hours 
are calculated as follows: third hour ( Terce ) at 9 a.m., sixth hour ( Sext ) at 12 noon and the ninth 
hour (None) at 3 p.m. On this topic, see Perria 2011:180-181. 

63 That means in 949 CE. 
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Latin. One example of this is Vaticanus gr. 588, a manuscript of 274 paper leaves 
containing works by early Christian theologians. Vaticanus gr. 588 is the product 
of Giovanni Onorio da Maglie, the well-known scriptor Graecus of the Vatican Li¬ 
brary from 1535 to circa 1563. 64 Giovanni’s script clearly imitates the style of 
printed books and is an example of print minuscule (or Druckminuskel) as noted 
by Enrica Follieri. 65 The colophon written by Giovanni Onorio himself in Latin on 
leaf 272r informs us that Vaticanus gr. 588 was completed in 1552: 66 

Ego Ioannes Honorius Malliae Oppidi Hydruntini civis librorum Graecorum instaurator, hunc 
librum ad Vaticanae Bibliothecae usum sic exscribebam. Anno Domini MDLII. Iulio III. Ponti- 
fice Maximo sub Marcello Cervino Cardinali Sanctae Crucis Bibliothecae praefecto. 

I, Giovanni Onorio da Maglie, citizen of Otranto, renovator of Greek books, wrote this book 
in this way for the use of the Vatican Library in the year 1552 under the pontificate of Pope 
Julius III while Marcello Cervini, cardinal-priest of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme (Rome), was 
prefect of the (Vatican) Library. 

Vaticanus gr. 1591 - While reporting the date when the manuscript was com¬ 
pleted, the scribe of the colophon on leaf 216v in Vaticanus gr. 1591 (a codex of 
216 parchment leaves written in southern Italy 67 and containing hagiographies) 
also refers to the day of the week as well as to the year number within the lunar 
cycle. Moreover, in this particular case, the word xeppa ( terma , ‘end’) is used by 
the scribe himself to describe the colophon: 68 


64 On this scribe, see RGI< 1174. Scriptor Graecus is the official title, still in use today, of the 
curator of the Greek manuscript collection belonging to the Vatican Library. 

65 See Follieri 1969: 94. ‘Druckminuskel’ is the name which the Austrian Byzantinist Herbert 
Hunger called the script in Greek manuscripts dating from the Renaissance period that were im¬ 
itating the style of printed books. In his own words, ‘Diese Schrift [...] weist eine gewisse Starre 
und Sterilitat auf. So finden sich haufig groKes, unziales Sigma mit Haken unter der Zeile am 
Wortanfang, einstrichiges Tau mit griffartiger Gestalt des Querbalkens, ahnliches, hochgezoge- 
nes Gamma mit Griff, fast bis zu einem Strich zusammengepreKtes, haKliches Majuskel-Theta, 
eckiges Phi usw.’; see Hunger 1961:105-106. 

66 The colophon was edited by Follieri 1969: 94. 

67 Devreesse 1955: 28-30 regarded this manuscript as belonging to the group of ‘Tyrrhenian 
manuscripts’. 

68 Edited by Follieri 1969: 44. 
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ZUV 0£W I£ppO( tTU- 

With [the help of] God the end of the book 
[was reached that was] 

ktiSoc; ypacpcv 5ia 

written 69 by 

XEipoq BaaiAEiou povaxou touteivou i<ai 

the hand of Basil, a humbled and erring 

apaptwAou 

monk, 

pr|vi AEKEpPpiu i<5' 

on Saturday, 24 December 

5 ripepa aappdtu £Spa ivSuaiwvoc; q' 

at the sixth hour, the eighth year of the in¬ 
diction, 

etouc; ,<;uoy aEArjvqc; kukAou iy'. 

of the year 6473, 70 the 13th year of the lu¬ 
nar cycle. 

6o^a tu 0 eu ttavrwv evekev. 

Glory to God for all things. 

Vaticanus gr. 2138 - This manuscript, an Evangeliary consisting of 91 parchment 
leaves, can be attributed to the group of ‘greco-lombard’ manuscripts on palaeo- 
graphical grounds. 71 Vaticanus gr. 2138 was written and completed in 991 by a 
scribe whose name was Kyriakos, as the colophon added by Kyriakos himself on 
leaf 91r clearly states. The colophon appears in capital letters up to line 7: 72 

TeteAeiwtou ouv 0EO TO 

This Evangeliary has been completed 73 

EKAoydSivTou EuayysAiou 

with [the help of] God 

toutou SiaxEipot; Kupioucou 

by the hand of priest Kyriakos, 

TtpEoputEpou, tAripovoq 

miserable 

5 tou i<aAoyf|pou, ev etei 

monk, in the year 6- 

u^0' ivSiKTiwvoq 5' 

499, the fourth year of the indiction, 

pr|vi’louv(w Eiq taq ip'. 

on 12 June. 

Ano 5 e Tfjq EvavSponfjaEoq 

From the Incarnation 

tou Kupiou riptuvTqaou XpiaTou ett) ev- 

of our Lord Jesus Christ they are 

10 vaitooia evevi) kovtoi ev. 

nine hundred and ninety one years. 


991 


69 In the original Greek, the participle ypoupcv (graphen , ‘written’) refers only to the word Tcppa 
(terma, ‘end’). 

70 That means in 964 CE. 

71 See Devreesse 1955:11, 30. Basically, the handwriting of this Vatican manuscript is in minus¬ 
cule with some letters written in majuscule. 

72 Edited by Follieri 1969: 50. 

73 Literally ‘has been brought to the end’. 
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Some colophons, especially those contained in Greek manuscripts from southern 
Italy, are based on both the Byzantine and the Latin calendar. Vaticanus gr. 2138 
is an example of this. Moreover, it is particularly interesting to note that the day 
of the month is introduced by the formula dq rat;, that is, ‘on the day’, followed 
by the numeral i|3', 12 (see line 7). This practice seems to be quite common in 
manuscripts from southern Italy. 74 As has been mentioned above, linguistic ele¬ 
ments in colophons can also help us locate manuscripts successfully. However, 
information about the place where Vaticanus gr. 2138 was produced is clearly 
stated in a note that Kyriakos wrote in red ink and capital letters on leaf 52r: 

Kupiaxoc; povaxo<; rtpcapuTcpoq ev aarEto (sic) Kanoury; EypatJjEV 

The monk and priest Kyriakos wrote [this manuscript] in the town of Capua. 

Colophons and subscriptions very often provide information about the social sta¬ 
tus of the scribes, too. For instance, in the colophon of Vaticanus gr. 2138 on lines 
4 and 5, the scribe, Kyriakos, presents himself as both priest (npeofluTepoc;, 
presbyteros) and monk (KaAoyqpoq, kalogeros ). 75 Other titles occurring in the ev¬ 
idence considered in this Appendix are dvayvaxrrqt; ( anagnostes ‘reader’; see line 
3 in the colophon of Sinaiticus gr. 180), povtxxoq ( monachos ‘monk’; see line 3 in 
the colophon from both Vaticanus gr. 354 and Vaticanus gr. 1591) and 
npeofiuTEpoc; (presbyteros ‘priest’; see line 19 in the colophon of Vindobonensis 
phil. gr. 64 below). 76 

In the colophon of Vaticanus gr. 2138 (see lines 4 and 5), Kyriakos describes 
himself as a ‘miserable monk.’ This is not at all peculiar to Kyriakos since Greek 
scribes usually refer to themselves in colophons and subscriptions as humble in¬ 
dividuals, if not sinners deserving of contempt. In this respect, the most frequent 
epithets are dpeAxepcx; (abelteros ‘stupid’), apapxcuAoc; (hamartolos ‘erring’), 
aauvexcx; (asynetos ‘witless’), oupuqq (aphyes ‘not clever’), euxeAqq ( euteles 


74 See Perria 2011: 182. 

75 Actually, xaAoyripog means ‘venerable’. Generally, the term is used when referring to priests 
and ascetics; see Lampe 1961: 698 s.v. 

76 Of course, Greek manuscripts were not written exclusively by priests and monks, but also by 
other professional figures that are mentioned in colophons and subscriptions such as notaries 
and other legal professionals, scholars, teachers, etc. (voxapiog, notarios ‘shorthand writer, sec¬ 
retary’ [Latin notarius ]; xapouAAapiog, taboullarios ‘registrar, recorder’; vopixog, nomikos ‘law¬ 
yer’; ypappomKoq, grammatikds ‘learned scholar’; 8i8daKaAog, didaskalos ‘teacher’). Key publi¬ 
cations appearing on this topic over recent decades have already shown how data provided by 
colophons can be interpreted to shed light on the social, cultural and economic situation of 
Greek scribes. See Granic 1922; Treu 1966; Cutler 1981; Gamillscheg 1993. 
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‘worthless’), xaneivoq ( tapeinos ‘humbled’), etc. referring to the personality of the 
scribes, and aypoiKiKoc; ( agroikikos ‘rustic’), KaKoypoupoq ( kakographos ‘bad 
scribe’), xwpiKot; ( chorikos ‘boorish’), etc., which refer to the final result of their 
activity . 77 

Venice National Library of St Mark 

Marcianus gr. 200 - This very luxurious multiple-text manuscript written on 
parchment contains the whole corpus of Aristotle’s works apart from the Orga¬ 
non. With regard to its content, Bessarion noted the following on leaf lv: 

ApiaTO-rcAoug navTa ra vuv EupiaKopcva avyypappaTa nAi\v Ti)g AoytKr\g’ pipAiov apionov 

Aristotle’s complete works as far as now acknowledged [as being authentic] except Logic. 
[This is] a very precious book. 

Marcianus gr. 200 was written by Ioannes Rhosos of Crete, one of the most cele¬ 
brated Greek calligraphers working in Italy during the fifteenth century. Rhosos 
finished copying for Cardinal Bessarion on 15 July 1457 in Rome, as he clearly 
stated in the colophon on leaf 594r: 


EtEAEid)0ri r| Ttapouoa pfpAoc; 

ev eiei ano Xpiotou ,auv<[' ivSuaiuvoq e 

privoq’louAiou ie' 

5ia XEipoc; Epou ’Iwavvou 
5 iEpEutj'Pooou rou ek Kpr|tri(; 

5V opiapou i<ai E^oSou 

tou aiSEaipurarou ev Xpicrtu natpoq 
Kupiou Kupiou Briaaapiuvoq 
KapSqvaAEuq Emaxonou 
10 tuv TouaxAuv i<ai au0£vtou rptEtEpou 

Ev'Pdtpr). 


This book was completed 
in the year 1457 from the birth of Christ, 
the fifth year of the indiction, 
on 15 July 

by my hand, [that is, the hand of] 

Priest Ioannes Rhosos from Crete 
on behalf of and with the financial sup¬ 
port of 

the most venerable father in Christ, 
Bessarion, 

Cardinal, Bishop 

of Tusculum as well as our patron 
in Rome 


77 As early as 1950, the German scholar C. Wendel collected all these epithets from colophons, 
indicating for each of them the age of the oldest manuscript in which they are attested for the 
first time; see Wendel 1950: 261. 
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This colophon is preceded by a couple of verses written by Rhosos himself on leaf 
593vat the end of Aristotle’s Poetics to mark the conclusion of the entire copying 
activity. In his concluding verses, Rhosos emphasises how hard his own work 
was (Fig. 6): 



Fig. 6: Marcianus gr. 200, folio 593v. © 2015 MiBAC - Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana. 
Unauthorised reproduction prohibited. 
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0EOU 8 i 80 VT 0 <;, OuSeV iorXUEl tpOovoq 
Kal pi\ 8i8ovto<;, ou8ev Ioxuei novog 

With the help of God 78 envy has no power 
Without the help of God, 79 working hard is not useful. 

Marcianus gr. 206 - This manuscript consisting of 336 parchment leaves is a mul¬ 
tiple-text manuscript containing several philosophical and scientific works by 
Aristotle. It was written by three different scribes affiliated to Cardinal Bes- 
sarion’s workshop in 1467. One of these scribes is Charitonymus Hermonymus, 
who wrote leaves lr-176r and 295r-333r. On the basis of palaeographical fea¬ 
tures, Dieter Harlfinger successfully identified two further scribes: leaves 178r- 
282r were written by the anonymous copyist referred to by Harlfinger as ‘Anony¬ 
mous 40’, whereas leaves 282r-291r originated from the pen of scribe Theodorus. 
Both of these scribes produced other Greek manuscripts as well. 80 

Together with other Greek scribes such as Demetrius Trivolis and Athanasius 
Chalceopulus, 81 Charitonymus was employed by Bessarion to produce a set of 
manuscripts containing the whole corpus of Aristotle’s works, except the six pre¬ 
paratory treatises devoted to logic (the Organon). 82 This set consists of the four 
codices known as Marciani gr. 206, 207, 213 and 215. As already noted by Aubrey 
Diller, all of them are made of parchment, are of the same size and have the same 
number of lines. 83 In two paratexts of Marcianus gr. 206, the scribe Charitonymus 
mentions his own name as well as his native country at the end of Physics (leaf 
67r) and the end of Meteorology (leaf 165v). This last paratext is a subscription 
which reads as follows: 

Tip 0£(p X“P l 5- ET£A£it!)9r[ Ev'Ptopp noivr[AaTou|iEV(p poi Kal aiVrtp AnpiAitp ia’ etei c^oe' 
narplq 8e poi AaK£i8aipu)v f) naAai ttote pEV EuSaiptov, vuv 8e paAiara KaKoSalptuv 

Thanks be to God - [this text] was also completed for his sake, that is, for Cardinal Bes¬ 
sarion, in Rome by me [Charitonymus] so persistently afflicted on 11 April 6975 (1467)./My 


78 Literally ‘if God provides assistance’. 

79 Literally ‘if God does not provide assistance’. 

80 See Harlfinger 1971: 420 and 417. For a detailed description of Marcianus gr. 206, see Mioni 
1981: 320-321. This manuscript, like its textual relationship with other Greek manuscripts, has 
been studied recently in Brockmann/Lorusso 2014: 86-87, 89 along with note 20, and 90-91. 

81 See Mioni 1981: 321, 327, 329. 

82 This sub-corpus within the body of Aristotle’s work is expressly devoted to logic and consists 
of the following treatises: Categories, On Interpretation, Prior Analytics, Posterior Analytics, Top¬ 
ics and Sophistical Refutations. 

83 See Diller 1967: 408. 
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country is Lacedaemon (Sparta, that is, Mystras in Laconia, Peloponnese, Greece 84 ). This 
town was once blessed with a good genius, 85 whereas today it is most certainly possessed 
by an evil one. 86 

Charitonymus’ paratext on leaf 67r after the final words of Aristotle’s Physics con¬ 
sists of a short subscription, some laudatory verses on Bessarion and a signature. 
The subscription mentions the time (the penultimate day of January 1467) and 
the place (Rome) where the scribe completed his work on Physics as follows: 

ETEAcitoBri to napov pipAiov Ttjg <t>uaiKf\g aicpodaEtog tou ApioroTcAouc; ev piyviTavouapiu) 
A' ivhiKTturvoq ie' eteitw ano Xpiatou ,au^' Ev'Ptdpri 

This book of Aristotle’s Physics was completed on 30 January, in the year from [the birth of] 
Christ 1467, the fifteenth year in the indictional cycle, in Rome. 

Thereafter, Charitonymus wrote the following dedication poem (Fig. 7): 87 

Brpraapitov xAcog oupavopriKEc; ot; cay’ cniyaiog, 
dAxap eu)v pcya TAqnaOEtov &xeu)v'EAAi\vcov, 
ti\v 8’ axog a0Aou SeAtov ApiaroTcAouq yE aocpirp; 
teu^ev apmpEnEtog ^uv on nAEioTaig 0ei<; a0Aa 

Bessarion, who on Earth acquired a clear fame reaching up to Heaven, 

since he is a powerful protection for the Greeks in their great suffering, 

let this book of Aristotelian wisdom be produced as a cure for [my] pain 

in a wonderful way together with as many books as possible. For this work he had fixed a 

reward. 


84 See Diller 1967: 409. 

85 In other words, ‘fortunate’. 

86 Anyone familiar with Ancient Greek will appreciate the homoeoteleuton, or repetition of the 
same sounds, at the end of the words AaKcSouptov, cuSouptov and KaKoSodptov in the second line 
of the subscription. 

87 This dedication poem has already been edited and translated. See Brockmann/Lorusso 2014: 
87, note 12. 
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Fig. 7: Marcianus gr. 206, folio 67r. © 2015 MiBAC - Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana. 
Unauthorised reproduction prohibited. 


The goal of these verses is manifestly to celebrate Cardinal Bessarion for finan¬ 
cially supporting both the production of Marcianus gr. 206 and the many Greek 
emigres working in the scholarly network centred around the Cardinal. The 
phrasing of Charitonymus’ poem is extremely conventional. It contains formulaic 
expressions also used by other Ancient Greek poets, such as k/Vcoc; oupavopqKcq 
(i kleos oyranomekes, ‘clear fame reaching up to Heaven’) occurring, for instance. 
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in Aristophanes, The Clouds, v. 459 or ctAkap peya (alkar mega, ‘powerful protec¬ 
tion’) seen, for example, in Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica 6, v. 119. Moreover, 
in the last two lines, there is a minor wordplay consisting of using two Greek 
words that look very similar orthographically, but which actually have a different 
meaning: aBAoq ( athlos, ‘struggle, ordeal’), see cxBAou ( athlou ) on v. 3, and dBAov 
(i athlon, ‘prize of the contest’), see dBAa ( athla ) on v. 4. 

Finally, at the end of the subscription on leaf 67r, Charitonymus mentions his 
own name in the signature Xaprrcuvupoq 'Eppuivupoc; ( Charitonymos Hermonymos, 
‘Charitonymus Hermonymus’). 

Marcianus gr. 333 - This codex on paper consisting of 287 leaves was copied al¬ 
most entirely by Bessarion himself between 1440 and 1450. 88 Marcianus gr. 333 is 
a valuable record of Bessarion’s astronomical interests. 89 For instance, Marcianus 
gr. 333 transmits Bessarion’s still unedited summary of the first book of Aristotle’s 
treatise On the Heavens on leaves lr-2r, whereas on leaves 4r-7r we find his sum¬ 
mary of the first six books of Aristotle’s Physics. 90 

Leaf Iv of Marcianus gr. 333 contains an autographical note written by Bes¬ 
sarion about the Byzantine calendar. The note simply states that the Byzantine 
year 6950 began in September 1441 (Fig. 8): 


88 Mioni 1985: 62 ascribes leaves lr-282r of Marcianus gr. 333 to Bessarion. With regard to the 
date, we have to be aware that Marcianus gr. 333 is a composite manuscript consisting of three 
parts: leaves 1-33, 34-271 and 272-286. By studying the watermarks present on leaves 34-271, 
the Italian scholar Paolo Eleuteri was able to assign the production of these leaves more precisely 
to the fifth decade of the fifteenth century. The three parts of the manuscript were put together 
around 1450-1451; see Eleuteri 1994: 190. Generally, earlier scholars considered Marcianus gr. 
333 as being written either in the middle of the fifteenth century or before 1450; see Harlfinger 
1974: 26 and Mioni 1985: 61. 

89 On this topic and, particularly, on the manuscripts from Cardinal Bessarion’s library con¬ 
taining Greek astronomical texts, see Rigo 1994:105-117. 

90 Edited by Bernardinello 1975: 32-42. As far as the content of Marcianus gr. 333 is concerned, 
in this manuscript we find fundamental works in the fields of mathematics and astronomy elab¬ 
orated by ancient Greek as well as Byzantine authors: among others, the Introduction to Arith¬ 
metic in two books by the Neoplatonic mathematician Nicomachus of Gerasa (about 100 CE), on 
leaves 39r-83r, the two books of the astronomical teaching manual On the Circular Motion of the 
Celestial Bodies, which was written sometime between the middle of the first century BCE and 
the third century CE by Cleomedes, on leaves 91r-142v and the treatise On the astrolabe by the 
Byzantine astronomer and historian Nicephorus Gregoras (c. 1295-1360) on leaves 272r-274r. 
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Fig. 8: Marcianus gr. 333, folio Iv. © 2015 MiBAC - Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana. 
Unauthorised reproduction prohibited. 

ortpEitoaai oti pqvi ScnTEpPpiu) Toydupa 0 ” Etouq ano Xpiouou qp^aTO ano KticFEtoq 
xdcrpoy q?w Etoq ivdiKTicovoq e ' 

Note that in September 1441 - counting from the birth of Christ - the year 6950 - counting 
from the creation of the world - began. [This was] the fifth year of the indiction. 

Moreover, on the left margin of the same leaf, Bessarion listed the years 1441 to 
1452, also indicating the year number according to the Byzantine system for each 
of them. The entries in this list were probably written on three different occasions 
since different inks are used for the years 1441-1446,1447-1450 and 1451-1452: 91 


91 As has already been noted by Eleuteri 1994:190. 
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oiUpa lEtTt£pPpio<;q5v 
aUpp l£tn£pPpio<;q5va ov 
aUpY l£tn£p|3pio<;<j5v|3 ov 
ouTpS Z£ttt£pPpio<;q5vY ov 
5 aUpE l£nt£pPpio<;q5v5 0 '' 

ouTpq l£ttT£pPpio<;q5vE ov 
aup^ lEntEpPpioqq^vq 
aupp l£nt£pPpioq,q?iv^ 
aup0 l£nt£pPpio<;q*vp 
10 auv l£nt£pPpio<; q^v0 

auva L, 

auv|3 lEntEpPpiot; L,a 


1441 September 6950 

1442 September 6951 

1443 September 6952 

1444 September 6953 

1445 September 6954 

1446 September 6955 

1447 September 6956 

1448 September 6957 

1449 September 6958 

1450 September 6959 

1451 60 

1452 September 61 


The years according to the Byzantine system are indicated exclusively in lines 11 
and 12 of the above list, with Greek letters being used as numerals: i, (60) and f,a 
(61). In both his note and the list written on leaf Iv, Bessarion indicated the month 
of September as the first month of the year. However, he forgot to mention this 
month in line 11 of the list. 

Vienna Austrian National Library 

Vindobonensis phil. gr. 64 - This manuscript consisting of 510 paper leaves repre¬ 
sents a fundamental record of the textual transmission of Aristotle’s ideas in the 
Renaissance period. 92 It was produced by a team of at least five scribes from Car¬ 
dinal Bessarion’s scriptorium in Rome. The production of the Vienna manuscript 


92 The Vienna manuscript is also available on the Teuchos Centre website of the University of 
Hamburg <www.teuchos.uni-hamburg.de>. On leaves 9r-447r, the Viennese manuscript con¬ 
tains philosophical and scientific works of Aristotle as follows: Physics (9r-84v), On the Heavens 
(85r-138v), On Generation and Corruption (139r-161r), Sense and Sensibilia (161r-172v), On 
Memory (172v-176r), On Sleep (176r-180v), On Dreams (180v-184v), On Divination in Sleep (184v- 
186v), Movement of Animals (186v-192v), On Length and Shortness of Life (193r-195v), On Youth, 
Old Age, Life and Death, and Respiration (195v-207v), On Colours (208r-216v), Meteorology (219r- 
284r), Parts of Animals (285r-342v) and Metaphysics (343r-447r). Other works transmitted by 
Vindobonensis phil. gr. 64 are: the treatise On the Harmonics written in the first half of the four¬ 
teenth century by the Byzantine astronomer and mathematician Manuel Bryennius (see PLP 
3260) on leaves 453r-499v as well as On the Nature of the Cosmos and of the Soul on leaves 501r- 
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was guided by Ioannes Rhosos, the same scribe we have already mentioned in 
respect to the Venetian manuscript Marcianus gr. 200. On leaves 447v-448r of 
Vindobonensis phil. gr. 64, we read the following colophon: 93 



EtEAEld)0ri to mxpov |3i|3A(ov 

This book was completed 94 


EV ETEl out6 XpiatOU 

in the year from [the birth] of Christ 


0(U (jU V 01 [ V Q(. 

1457 of the 


laiuvot; ttEpTnrit; 

fifth indiction 

5 

privoq Maptiou ke' 

on 25 March, 


Trjc; apxiEpuauvrit; tou pai<a- 

in the second year of the pontificate 


piwTortou Kupiou rpruv Kupiou 

of our most blessed lord 


KaAAicrtou noma y 0 "' etei p“' 

Pope Callixtus III, 


dpxiEpatEuovtoq kcutou ttava- 

when also 

10 

YiartaTou rpj&v au0£vtou 

our all-holy bishop 


i<ai Ssonotou Kupiou rpriyopiou, ttatpiapxou 

and lord Gregory, the Ecumenical Pa¬ 
triarch 


KuvatavtivounoAEuq, tou oiitoupEviKou 

of Constantinople, was high priest, 


EVTr) npEopuTEpa 

in the ‘old’ Rome 95 


Pupri UTto ouv5popr|t; 

supported 

15 

i<ai E^oSou'Haa'iou lEpo- 

and funded by the priest-monk 


povaxou i<ai nvsupaTiKoO TtaTpoq 

and spiritual father, Isaiah 


tou Kunpiou. 

of Cyprus. 


TeAoc;. 

[This is the] end [of the book]. 


luawrit; ttpEapuTEpot; 6 omo Trjc; Kpi)Tric;. 

Priest Ioannes of Crete. 


In the last line of the colophon, Rhosos mentions his name as well as his native 
country. Furthermore, in the previous lines, he indicates the name of the patron 


507v. Although this work is usually attributed to the Pythagorean philosopher Timaeus of Locri 
in the Greek manuscripts, it must be regarded as a forgery dating back to the first century BCE 
(see Baltes 2002, 574 for an overview on this topic). 

93 The manuscript can be accessed through <http://beta.teuchos.uni-hamburg.de/Teu- 
chosWebUI/manuscripts/tx-container-manuscripts#> (last checked 23/09/2015). 

94 Literally ‘was brought to the end’. 

95 According to tradition, ‘new Rome’ is the name that Emperor Constantine the Great (c. 272- 
337 CE) gave the new capital of the Roman empire, Byzantium/Constantinople, in 330. Compar¬ 
ing it to the ‘old Rome’, Byzantines usually refer to their city as ‘the New Rome of Constantino¬ 
ple’. 
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who sponsored the production of the manuscript, Bessarion’s secretary, Isaiah of 
Cyprus (see lines 14-17), as well as the time and place where the manuscript was 
completed, that is, in Rome on 25 March 1457 (see lines 13-14 and 2-5). In lines 
6-12, Rhosos embellishes the information about the time with further details by 
referring to the then heads of Latin and Greek Orthodox Christianity, Pope Callix- 
tus III (1455-1458) and patriarch Gregory III, who was actually the patriarch of 
Constantinople from the summer of 1445 to 1451 as well as titular Latin patriarch 
of the same Church from 1452 until his death in 1459. 96 

From a palaeographical point of view, the colophon of the Viennese manu¬ 
script is rather impressive. It is written in red ink and spacious letters by the scribe 
under whose guidance the remaining scribes had worked, that is, Ioannes Rhosos 
of Crete. In line 3 it is also remarkable that the endings of the Greek letters used 
as numerals for the date are superscript. It is quite common to see this used from 
Renaissance times onwards. 97 

As far as the circulation of the Viennese manuscript phil. gr. 64 is concerned, 
an autographic note by scribe Ioannes Rhosos on leaf 8r clearly states that this 
codex was in the manuscript collection belonging to Isaiah of Cyprus: 98 

KTiypa tou 'Haou'ou icpopovcixou rai nvcupaTiKou tou Kunpiou 

Possession of the priest-monk and spiritual father, Isaiah of Cyprus. 

Isaiah had given financial support for its production, as indicated in the colophon 
on leaf 448r. However, at a certain point in the course of its lifetime, Vindobonen- 
sis phil. gr. 64 came into the possession of the Cretan scholar Marco Mamuna (af¬ 
ter 1430-before 1528), as a further bookplate on the same leaf explicitly states: 

pipAog Mapouva i\v, eute tci 8’ EypdtpETo 

This was a book belonging to Mamuna when this [bookplate] was written." 


96 On the patriarch, Gregory III, see PLP 4591. 

97 See Perria 2011: 187. 

98 The note can be accessed through <http://beta.teuchos.uni-hamburg.de/TeuchosWebUI- 
/manuscripts/tx-container-manuscripts#> (last checked 23/09/2015). 

99 On the fact that the Vienna manuscript was in Mamuna’s library, see also Cataldi Palau 1991: 
533-536. The same bookplate occurs in other Greek manuscripts owned by Marco Mamuna, for 
instance on leaf 6r in Burney MS 89 from the British Library in London (kouto Mapouva i\v eute 
toi 8’ EypdtpETo). However, this manuscript is not listed among Mamuna’s codices by Cataldi Pa¬ 
lau 1991: 574-575. Burney MS 89, a paper manuscript from the first half of the fifteenth century 
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Thus, we are informed about the relocation of Vindobonensis phil. gr. 64 between 
the years 1457 and circa 1528 by two different paratexts written on the same page 
of the manuscript. 

Along the edges of Vindobonensis phil. gr. 64, a reader - probably Isaiah him¬ 
self, who was the former possessor of the manuscript - had written nine exegeti- 
cal notes on Physics. They are introduced by the formula and tpcuvqc; OeoScopou 
tou qpcrepou xaBqyepovoc; (‘from the dictation of our master, Theodoras’) or sim¬ 
ilar. Now, we are aware of the fact that the Theodoras mentioned in this formula, 
that is, the Greek humanist Theodorus Gazes (14107-1475), gave classes on Aris¬ 
totle’s Physics in Cardinal Bessarion’s house in Rome around the mid-1460s. 100 So 
we can regard the nine notes in the Vienna manuscript as unequivocal evidence 
that Vindobonensis phil. gr. 64 reflects the teaching practice of Theodorus during 
his classes. Besides the notes on Physics dictated by Theodorus, leaves 3r-7rof 
Vindobonensis phil. gr. 64 also contain shorter texts providing general definitions 
of technical terms used by Aristotle such as ‘cause’, ‘principle’, ‘substance’ and 
‘accident’. Finally, many other comments and glosses are disseminated through 
the manuscript, particularly on the edges of leaves 9r-84v containing Physics. 
Some of these comments and glosses can also be found on the margins of Marci- 
anus gr. 205. In this manuscript, they were added by Bessarion. One can therefore 
confidently assume that some of the commentaries in Vindobonensis phil. gr. 64 
and Marcianus gr. 205 are the product of the scholarly/teaching environment 
around Gazes. 
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Stephane Ancel 

Travelling Books: Changes of Ownership and 
Location in Ethiopian Manuscript Culture 


1 Introduction 

The study of the regional features of Ethiopian manuscripts cannot be under¬ 
taken on the basis of their present distribution in churches and monasteries. As 
in many manuscript cultures, manuscripts belonging to the same collection were 
not produced altogether at once, were not necessarily used by the same individ¬ 
uals) or institution(s), and were not always preserved in the same place. On the 
other hand, many manuscripts bear signs of unique individual histories; they 
went through a long and complicated series of owners, often corresponding to a 
number of relocations. Similarly, the use that was made of manuscripts - in other 
words, their function - may have changed while they travelled from place to 
place, variously fulfilling the needs of different individuals and institutions. 

In this respect, the compilation of a detailed description of each manuscript 
is a desideratum strongly felt in the field of Ethiopian manuscript studies. This is 
an essential step towards a meaningful and systematic description of regional 
codicological and palaeographical features. This desideratum was reinforced by 
the results of the six seasons of field research carried out by the team involved in 
the Ethio-SPaRe project in eastern Tagray (or Tigray in English standard spelling; 
Fig. 1), Ethiopia between 2010 and 2012, during which it was possible to digitise 
collections of parchment manuscripts preserved in about a hundred churches 
and monasteries. 1 This article investigates materials collected by the Ethio-SPaRe 
project. 


The research for this article was conducted for the project ‘Ethio-SPaRe: Cultural Heritage of 
Christian Ethiopia, Salvation, Preservation, Research’, funded by the European Research Council 
as part of the EU’s Seventh Framework Programme called ‘IDEAS’ <http://wwwl.uniham- 
burg.de/ETHIOSPARE>. The content of this paper was first presented at the international confer¬ 
ence entitled ‘The Secondary Life of Manuscripts’, organised by the Centre for the Study of Manu¬ 
script Cultures (Hamburg) 11-13 July 2013. 

1 For more information about the Ethio-SPaRe project and for a description of the results of its 
six missions (2010-2012), see Nosnitsin 2013. 
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The signs of the individual history of a manuscript often correspond to para- 
texts such as ownership marks and marginal annotations. These can provide val¬ 
uable information on the provenance and ‘wanderings’ of manuscripts. Often, a 
single manuscript travelled a long way before reaching the place where it was 
eventually recorded by the Ethio-SPaRe project. Its features and content can be 
linked to a different region from the one in which it was found and thus reflect 
the characteristics of a different context. 



Fig. 1: Map of Tigray. 

2 Evidence of institutional ownership found in 
Ethiopian manuscripts 

All manuscripts digitised in Tagray by the Ethio-SPaRe project are currently pre¬ 
served in libraries of churches and monasteries in the region. The vast majority 
of them are not privately owned. Since parchment manuscripts were expensive 
and complex objects to produce, Ethiopian laymen usually did not own books 
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until the establishment of printing houses during the twentieth century. A possi¬ 
ble exception was constituted by members of the aristocracy: priests and monks 
were permitted to have some manuscripts in order to study and teach. They did 
not own them, though, as the manuscripts actually belonged to their institutions 
(churches or monasteries). Members of the ecclesiastical community could read 
and use manuscripts without being the official owners. Commissioned by an in¬ 
dividual or an institution, manuscripts entered the library of a church just after 
their production. Once incorporated into the library, they became the inalienable 
property of that particular church. 

Upon entering the institution’s library collection, manuscripts could receive 
a mark designating the fact that they were from that moment onwards property 
of the institution. Ownership rights were embodied in a paratext, in some cases 
written at the end of the text and in other cases written on the margins of a folio 
or on the protective folios of the manuscript. For instance, manuscript AKM-009, 
dated to the seventeenth century and containing a copy of the missal, is currently 
owned by the church of Anbasat Kidana Mahrat, located near a town called 
Fasiy. 2 A note written in Ga'az on folio 116rb clearly states the ownership right of 
the church over the manuscript (Fig. 2): 

WwXrhV: HATflAf-: HAfFb AOTYi: HA<d>9u ©HTAlA: ©"Mb Ac^h-T: fWb 

&T C(\: ©k©-A”A: 

This book is [the property of the church] of Anbasat of our father, Libanos. Anyone who 

steals it or takes it by violence shall be excommunicated by the word of Peter and Paul. 

Many manuscripts contain such paratexts. For example, the church of Koholo 
Yohannas Dabra Betel owns a manuscript, namely KY-064, a missal dated to the 
nineteenth century, on the protective folio (115v) of which the ownership right is 
also clearly claimed: 

'H'Mhb H£-fkb PvfiTfb <©T? D 3 > : KW- £T14: d-fcA: h-h-A-: fvhTA: ©>T?°$: 

HAd<P: ©Hk.dv£: ©"bib A^h-f: 

This missal is [the property] of Dabra Yohannas Matmaq, which is Dabra Betel Koholo [here 

K w ak w alo] Yohannas Matmaq. Anyone who steals it or erases it shall be excommunicated. 


2 The Ethio-SPaRe project used acronyms to identify churches. Each church is associated with a 
specific acronym which is then used to identify manuscripts coming from its collection. Here, 
AKM is used to designate manuscripts preserved in the library of the church of Anbasat Kidana 
Mahrat. For more information concerning churches mentioned, see Nosnitsin 2013. 
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Fig. 2: AKM-009, fol. 116r. 


Since the end of the nineteenth century, the use of seals has been a common prac¬ 
tice for claiming ownership rights on manuscripts. 3 The seal of the monastery of 
May Anbasa Dabra Gannat Kidana Mahrat, for instance, is clearly visible on folio 
157v of manuscript MAKM-075, which contains a copy of the Four Gospels and 
has been dated to the end of the nineteenth century (Fig. 3). 


3 On the use of seals in Ethiopia, see Tornay / Sohier 2007. 
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Fig. 3: MAKM-075, fol. 157vb. 


More elaborate paratexts could also establish the ownership right of an institu¬ 
tion over a manuscript by explaining that it was bought by an individual, usually 
a priest, on behalf of the institution. Dated to the nineteenth century and contain¬ 
ing the book of the funeral rite (mashafa gdnzat), manuscript AQG-009, preserved 
in the library of the church of ‘Addi Qolqwal Giyorgis, reads as follows on fol. 
130rb: 

rl’H: "»?,7/VT: IH'XY/vC: fll.W/tr/'i' [sic]: A-O/A’.'A: H'■J-Wn: <l;(): 7071: 117'.A: 
Xf-Clfi: OWf: a-b: hCAtf): (D(\oo-. U7 CL- ‘fefM&v: (D(\?.av: VlCV- lift-: rhA^: 

h¥A: If-ClA: fflA£: /"AA: mATO-fu tfofGh?: Hu’d-P: mtliWvP: mii-f-A7A»: 0/"A' T D: 
ATCA: «l^tt)'A“A: ®"Ml: A.P.h-'):: 

This book, which was written at the time of Governor ( ddggazmac) Sabagadis [here Sub- 
agadas], was bought by the sacristan Kafla Giyorgis with the church’s money; and the name 
of the village is Add Q w alq w al. The chief of the village, Kafla Giyorgis Walda Sallase, is also 
the head of the church. Anyone who steals this book or erases it or takes it away shall be 
excommunicated by the authority of Peter and Paul. 
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Later, in the middle of the twentieth century, paratexts recording purchases were 
also signed with fingerprints by the parties involved, as on folio 127r of manu¬ 
script MY-010 4 (Fig. 4). 
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Fig.4: MY-010, fol. 127ra. 


The most common way of establishing the ownership right of an institution over 
a manuscript seems to have been that of writing a ‘donation note’, i.e. a paratext 
that explains who donated the manuscript and in which circumstances. In fact, 
one should note that out of 708 manuscripts already described by the Ethio- 
SPaRe project, 261 (36.8%) have at least one type of ownership note and 197 
(27.8%) have a donation note. Manuscript MY-002, written at the time of King 


4 Book of the Funeral Rite (mashafa ganzat), late nineteenth century, from the collection of the 
church of Dabra Ma'so Qaddus Yohannas. 
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Dawit (1382-1412) and containing a copy of the homiliary, presents an old and 
elaborate example of a donation note on folio 147v, for instance (Fig. 5): 5 


nhh-H-: Ml: m^O^A: ^A: Hfflp-nh-: M: °1<P(\,: AO^: -hl-Ml 

od£' 4'>: A£-fl4: AfvMA: tltny-flh-. M.mc3>: ffi& o>-<a°>A: m‘'7<A>m'tf-: 

Afl: '/-A .l' Y'/rh-: AfvMA: f A-F: -flAA/H: H4££h-: M: +4414: V"<A>? 

A<1>H: 0.-W1.: A'VF: CD/»^9°t: h( H>: UA°: M7H.MlrfbC: mfm-fc-W: hAW: 

Wh am 1 .: AA-CA?:-. f/)r/<>ho'>'>'/ <: 4lC?‘/.? r Yl : (Il«7AhA: n/h nh‘"l‘i-KA-. ir/,.e.: mi-l-h'lA 
tna\: mil: ■K u />fm: IIA7v/l: «)|H-A‘/v/l: AM: m-'MI: .P,h-3: MM: ‘PA.A: (Dhav'i 

©MM: ttA'l: h‘E9’: AM.: OmcM mbrA-F: ’iO.? ; P-. mflM.: ^mc-F: mhiXMF 
AAPCJ’-p: mnM.: A'fl'h mhAMF: hCSch-P: mnM: mAA-f: rM: MY/h: (niV'TH: C.-h'Yl 
‘/.e, a rrl-. AM.: Ml: mr/o'^.A: ML A: ffidM-fl: AMllMl: MCW ©"FH: A£lK> 

ffiAM»: PHAhh: ©“Hi: ^h-'l: A'M©’: ^A?°: AMM 


In praise of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit. The one who donated this book is 
me, 'aqabe sa'at, 6 Tasablca Madhan. [I gave it] to Dabra Ma'so, to Yohannas. What I donated 
is Chrysostom and Paul and a censer and wasutay (?). When I borrowed the textile of 
Yohannas, I paid [it (?)] back with/h/of (?) fr° m my wife, having taken [it], while I, Tasabka 
Madhan, am the 'aqabe sa'at and also the head, whose father is Hallo Hgzi’abaher and 
whose wife is Asma'u, and the king is Dawit, son of Sefar'ad, and the prince [of that region] 
is Aronim, and the governor of that province (ma’kal bahr) is Za-Amanu’el. Whoever plun¬ 
ders and robs, sells and buys, or lends and borrows this book shall be excommunicated, be 
he a priest, a chief, or anyone else, by the mouth of the fifteen prophets, and by the mouth 
of the twelve apostles, and by the mouth of the seventy-two disciples, and by the mouth of 
the three hundred and eighteen orthodox [fathers], by the mouth of the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Spirit, and by the mouth of our Lady Mary, he shall be excommunicated. And 
if anyone scrapes [this book clean], he shall be excommunicated forever. Amen. 7 


5 For a detailed description of this manuscript, see Nosnitsin-Bulakh 2014: 552-555. 

6Literally “keeper of the hours”, 'aqabe sa'at is the title of the person in charge of the king's 
schedule. 

7 The Ethiopic text of this note appears in footnote 9 in Nosnitsin-Bulakh 2014: 555, albeit with¬ 
out a translation. 
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Fig. 5: MY-002, fol. 147v. 


This donation note provides the name of the donor, Tasabka Madhan, who was 
also the commissioner of the work, the name of the church that received the man¬ 
uscript, Dabra Ma'so Qaddus Yohannas, and a reference to the current king at the 
time, Dawit, and to other officials - details that have enabled us to date the do¬ 
nation. This naming practice was carried out over the following centuries, right 
up to the first half of the twentieth century. An interesting example is provided 
by manuscript AMQ-001, which contains a copy of the Four Gospels and is pre¬ 
served in the church of Qirqos in Addigrat. Its donation note, written on fol. 222vb 
and 225ra, reads as follows: 
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HZg: hWrf-f"- TlO: ?%.(V- HOW: AtC£A: h£: a ldr : h- -M£rn: (|W: 

HAZY: miM.r/iY: n/ J 'A rt )V: ?„Tl?A: <D&aJ-A°A: ©"HP A,P.h-'>:: A©-A-fu 'P.CA'dV ©-Mu 
rfiV?: ©MAA°: ©A/"AA”: ©AhnC: ©©ClfllTA-: ‘> < P,e,: Ha+: hCA-tPT: h©>: 
,p.c:h-f): AAP: lint: 67?9°hAfM: f|©’Y7/"T: iV'V.lQ-: M’-'/fl: Mll.MVh.C: ©>V‘/V,: 
YYhZ'f': AA(l©-f: ©M©-?: hV r r'p: m±: fl.'N hCA-/:.P'>: AA: ?,A,P,h"»-: ©Y? n : h©>-: 
AvfCAtH: hfri: HflA 17 ?^: h©>: £A<f> [fol. 225ra] flV A?°lTA-: ©TlZ-: /"3: ©WA: 
A/fu Am£\£ 1 h« I> -: ©AY-tl© > -: H^iA: AA: ;PLA:: 

This is the book which Governor (dagg’azmac) Sabagadis [here Saba Gadis] donated to [the 
church of] Qirqos Addigrat, having bought it with his own money. Anyone who steals it or 
erases it shall be excommunicated by the authority of Peter and Paul. It was he who built 
this [church dedicated to] Qirqos and erected it, and he had it painted and he honoured it, 
and he adorned it with all the church vessels in order to receive his reward, not just once, 
but a thousand times over in the Kingdom of Heaven, from God who loves mercy. Oh, my 
fathers and my brothers, priests of this church who prayed and stood up, do not forget [to 
say] a paternoster for me so that He may protect me from every plague of the flesh and soul, 
for me, your son and brother, Za-Manfas Qaddus Saba Gadis. 

This manuscript was commissioned by the ruler of the region, daggazmac 
Sabagadis (c. 1785-1831), at the beginning of the nineteenth century and was im¬ 
mediately donated to the church of Qirqos upon its completion. 

Despite the four or so centuries separating the dates of their production, MY- 
002 and AMQ-001 have numerous similarities. Each manuscript was donated to 
an institution by the same person who commissioned its production, without any 
intermediary steps. In theory, once donated to an institution, a manuscript be¬ 
came the inalienable property of that particular church or monastery and could 
not be taken away from it or destroyed by an outsider. Each ownership note taken 
into consideration here ends with a threat about potential excommunication. The 
phrase used was a standard one: ‘Anyone who steals, erases, destroys or takes 
away this book shall be excommunicated by the authority of Peter and Paul’. As 
exemplified by MY-002 and AMQ-001, this kind of wording is found in donation 
notes dating from the fifteenth to the nineteenth century. In these cases, it should 
be understood that paratexts not only record the history of the manuscripts in 
which they are found, but also regulate their legal status in terms of ownership. 
Once donated, a manuscript could accommodate other paratexts as well. The 
margins and the protective folios of manuscript AMQ-001, for example, are cov¬ 
ered in notes, as on fols. 226v-227r (Fig. 6). All of these marginal thoughts con¬ 
cern the parish life of Qirqos Church and deal with contracts, rent or oaths made 
by the parishioners. 
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Fig. 6: AMQ-001, fols. 226v-227r. 


3 Evidence of private ownership 

Although private libraries in Ethiopia were rare up until the twentieth century, 
manuscripts could certainly be in the possession of individuals. However, the pe¬ 
riod of time during which a manuscript could have been considered in private 
possession was usually extremely short. Currently preserved in an institutional 
collection, many manuscripts provide evidence of the ownership right of individ¬ 
uals over them and even evidence of a donation made by these people. As in the 
case of institutional ownership, personal ownership can be identified thanks to 
short paratexts written in the margins of the folio or on the protective leaves of 
the manuscript, usually penned in a different hand than the one that wrote the 
main text(s) of the manuscript. 

The simplest type of ownership evidence in a manuscript usually consists of 
a single sentence written on the margin of a folio. For example, in manuscript 
MMA-008 from the library of the church of Ma'ago Dabra Madhanit Amanu’el, 
dated to the eighteenth century and containing the missal, a sentence was written 
in a second hand in the bottom margin of folio 121v (Fig. 7): 

Tt^rh^p: tlhn-i: (DA£: (\9°P r }r- 


This book is [the property] of our father, Walda Sam'on. 
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Fig. 7: MMA-008, fol. 121vb. 


We can see the same type of sentence in manuscript QMB-005 from the library of 
the church of Balasa Qaddus Mika’el, dated to the nineteenth century and con¬ 
taining the Vita of Cyrus {gadlii Kiros ) on folio 37rb, accompanied by the excom¬ 
munication formula: 

"74". T9 n ‘P'h: 7-fld: 'I.V'ClM: tilt'd#: (DtULch#: 

©"HI: A^h-f:: 

This book is [the property] of Governor ( daggazmac) G w ang w al Maru, whose baptismal name 

is Gabra Giyorgis. Anyone who steals or erases it shall be excommunicated. 

Paratexts of this kind can also be more elaborate, as in manuscript GKM-022 from 
the library of the church of Makod'a Dabra Gannat Kidana Mahrat, dated to the 
seventeenth century and containing a copy of the missal. On folio 60v, a second 
hand wrote the following in red ink: 

noofrwvp: ■l/i.-J'ffiV.V.: M£:: ©'flAA/H ©A-H “VlhAr- ©?”<A>A: MHK 'MV.: 

h a llth'fldh<C>'- d>9°tu\: ©A-H /"AA,: (D9°tl A: ©A£: /"AAu ©A-H ^ILf: 

mi-: -fhA: h<©: >¥A©>-: A^A"»: ( V\©>: ^AT”: 

AfPT} [sic]:: 


This book is [the property] of Prince (fitawrari ) Abbay, and his wife is Walatta Mika’el, with 
his father Gabra Hgzi’abahe[r], and with his mother Walatta Sallase, and with his children 
Walda Sallase, Walatta 'Abiya Hgzi’, Walatta Takla Haymanot. May it be the salvation of 
their souls for them, forever and ever. Amen. 
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The mention of the names of the owner’s relatives here should come as no sur¬ 
prise. This was a frequent practice in Ethiopian manuscripts because it permitted 
the reader to identify the owner and his social status in the local community pre¬ 
cisely. It also enabled the owner to involve members of his family in the donation. 

Since the end of the nineteenth century, seals have been used by certain in¬ 
dividuals, usually members of the aristocracy, with the intention of stating their 
right of ownership of a manuscript. For instance, folio lr of manuscript NSM-002 8 
is stamped with the seal of Prince Sabhat (c. 1844-1914), the governor of the re¬ 
gion of Tagray. More often, the right to ownership of a manuscript was claimed 
through a supplication written inside the text, as in the case of the commissioner 
(and the scribe) of the sixteenth-century manuscript QSM-002 9 on fol. 87ra-rb: 

ATifMiiy: llTrt: hSMl'- cn c A<hti,'/: f'Yn'h,- 

For the one who commissioned it, Kafla Iyasus, and for the one who wrote it, Tansa’e 

Madhan. 

This practice was kept up until quite recently, as it is witnessed by the nineteenth- 
century manuscript DDM-007. 10 The name of the donor, Walatta Madhan, is pre¬ 
sented and rubricated here in supplications on fol. 30vb (Fig. 8). 


^ a it t 

AA ! K ffi (u U-'wVp \. m 


Fig. 8: DDM-007, fol. 30vb. 


In several cases, such as that of GKM-022 mentioned above, the individuals 
named in the paratexts are not explicitly identified as owners, commissioners or 


8 Book of the Rite of the Holy Week (mashafa gabrd hamamat), late nineteenth century, from the 
library of the church of Nahbi Qaddus Mika el. 

9 Book of the Rite of the Holy Week (mashafa gabrd hamamat), from the library of the church of 
Qarsabar Mika el. 

10 Vita of Cyrus (gadla Kiros ), from the library of the church of Dandera Dabra Mahrat Mikael. 
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donors of the manuscript. However, since commissioning and donating a manu¬ 
script was an act of devotion, an individual mentioned in the supplication cannot 
be anyone other than the commissioner or donor. It is reasonable to think that 
the individual mentioned in such a paratext was the owner of the manuscript 
and, thus, the one who donated it to the institution. 


4 Manuscripts* travels revealed by the destruc¬ 
tion of ownership marks 

Theoretically, once donated to an institution, manuscripts should not have been 
moved since they were the inalienable property of the church in question. How¬ 
ever, this was not always the case, and excommunication formulas can be re¬ 
garded as indirect evidence of the fact that many manuscripts did actually get 
moved to different places several times. 

A clue that this happened is provided by donation notes that do not indicate 
the name of the church where the manuscript is currently located, but a totally 
different one. The fifteenth-century manuscript GMS-002 is one such example: 
this is preserved in the library of the church of Si'et Qaddast Maryam and contains 
a copy of the Four Gospels. On fol. 63vb its donation note reads (Fig. 9): 

fit: WVft: AHPiF: a 'tC?9°: flATt: Wit: mflATt: 

■flMVk: mflVH-: £tt: 

This Gospel was donated by Za-Amanu’el to [the church of] Za-Gabu Maryam for the salva¬ 
tion of his soul and for his wife and children. 


II 'fc:amAiH©l/ 
n '.«Vi fl VV kA:AH?iT- 

nX’y •h-TiX/t-h (j> 
nXVJ"- 


Fig. 9: GMS-002, fol. 63vb. 
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In this donation note, one can clearly see that the name of the church was cor¬ 
rected by a second hand and replaced by the name of the church of Za-Gabu Mar¬ 
yam. However, even this second name does not correspond to the church where 
the manuscript is found today; it is evident that this manuscript has known at 
least three different locations. 

In other cases, the donation note has been destroyed. In certain manuscripts, 
the part of the folio on which the donation note had been written was cut off later, 
as in manuscript KY-004, 11 fol. lv (Fig. 10). The end of the note is still legible: 

(Df/id,#: dflA-hl: fc/TCft: a>"Mt: A£tt"> [sic]: boo; ACM V 

moDfoe.-jf-ft: (DAnAf-h: m*ro-<Wi: “/Mm.: ©-HI: A£tn [sic]: <VT>:: 

Anyone who steals or erases it shall be excommunicated by the authority of Peter and Paul, 
like Arius, Macedonius, Sabellius and Paul of Samosata have been excommunicated. Amen. 



Fig. 10: KY-004, fol. lv. 


11 Four Gospels (arba tu wdngel), eighteenth century, from the manuscript collection of the 
church of Koholo Yohannss Dabra Betel. 
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Ironically, it seems that the person who cut off the donation note wanted to pre¬ 
serve the excommunication formula. In other manuscripts, the donation note has 
simply been erased and then replaced by a new one, as in the case of manuscript 
QDGM-003, 12 fol. 148ra. A second hand erased the first donation note, writing the 
new one not in its place, but on the lines that followed (Fig. 11). 


-t- AY. -l* f.-l’-H "** 4 4-:<d 
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H1Apu n . ;J( ., li .. n .|... .. 


Fig. 11: QDGM-003, fol. 148ra. 


12 Octateuch (orit), seventeenth century, from the library of the monastery of Qaqama Qaddast 
Maryam. 
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The most common case of replacing ownership marks is that in which the names 
written in the supplication formulas were erased and new ones were written over 
them. A particularly relevant manuscript in this respect is FBM-017 13 from the li¬ 
brary of the church of Faqada Maryam. The name originally written in the suppli¬ 
cation formulas was Walda Yohannas. However, a second hand erased it and re¬ 
placed it with another one, Walda Tadewos. Both names are visible on fol. 9ra 
(Fig. 12) - the first one was written in red and the second one in black. On the 
other hand, one can see that the name Walda Tadewos was also erased and re¬ 
placed on fol. 63ra; a third hand possibly wrote the name Walda Yodahe interlin- 
eally (Fig. 13). This case is difficult to analyse. In fact, we can imagine that the 
manuscript had three different owners before being donated to the church of 
Faqada Maryam (Diagram 1). The manuscript may have been inherited. However, 
the private possession of manuscripts was something of a rarity in Ethiopia, so 
one should perhaps wonder whether the manuscript may have been donated to 
three different churches successively instead (Diagram 2). It is also possible that 
- for unknown reasons - this manuscript was moved from one church collection 
to another several times. 


5»i) A*» A 

rtir.^O h “T, Iki «■ 




Fig. 12: FBM-017, fol. 9ra. 



Fig. 13: FBM-017, fol. 63ra. 



Diagram 1: FBM-017 first hypothetic ownership chain. 


13 Homiliaryfor the feast of St Michael (darsana Mika el), seventeenth century. 
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Owner 1: 


Owner 2: 


Owner 3: 

Walda Yohannes 


p> 

Walda Tadewos 



Walda Yodahe 

X 




Institution 1 



Institution 2 



Institution 3: 





_ 


Faqada Maryam 


Diagram 2: FBM-017 second hypothetic ownership chain. 


The destruction of ownership and donation marks corresponds to a change in 
ownership, yet such a change questions the inalienable character of the institu¬ 
tional ownership of manuscripts in Ethiopia. However, it may also possibly refer 
to another event, i.e. that in some cases the transfer of a manuscript from one 
library to another was deliberate. Manuscript GKM-006 14 provides an explanation 
for a transfer of this kind. This manuscript was donated by a monastery, Gunda 
Gunde, which gave it to another one, Makoda Dabra Gannat Kidana Mahrat, 
which is explained in the donation note on fol. 144rc: 

Tt-Wld: A‘ r V 0 ?'h: H£T14: Teh HnU-M”: ■K>7'<T>A,: 

This Gdbra hamamat is [the property] of [the monastery of Makod'a] Dabra Gannat and was 

donated by the monastery of Gunda Gunde [here G w ang”a<n>de]. 

Exceptional events could also be the reason for such a transfer, however. The case 
of the library of the church of Madra Ruba Sallase is particularly interesting. This 
library contains several manuscripts originating from three other churches. Out 
of 46 manuscripts, seven came from Libanos of Mastah, 15 three from Dabra 
Mika’el 3nba Harisay 16 and four from Aba’ako Maryam. 17 Luckily enough, evi¬ 
dence of these transfers was not destroyed by the local clergy. In manuscript MR- 


14 Book of the Rite of the Holy Week (mashafa gabrd hamamat), beginning of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, from the manuscript collection of the church of Makod 'a Dabra Gannat Kidana Mahrat. 

15 See manuscripts MR-009, MR-010, MR-023, MR-026, MR-037, MR-039 and MR-041. 

16 See manuscripts MR-014b, MR-033 and MR-040. 

17 See manuscripts MR-007, MR-012, MR-024 and MR-032. 
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026, for example, 18 the donation note (on fol. 177rb) mentions the church of Li- 
banos of Mastah. In manuscript MR-040, 19 the colophon (on fol. 36v) states that 
the church of Dabra Mika’el 3nba Harisay received the manusript, and a note (on 
fol. 38va) mentioning Aba’ako Maryam is found in manuscript MR-012. 20 Par- 
atexts were probably not destroyed by the local clergy because the transfer had 
been authorised by clergymen from Mastah, 3nba Harisay and Aba’ako. In fact, 
these three churches were in the neighbourhood of the church, but ceased their 
activity after a while. At a certain moment, the clergy of Madra Ruba Sallase was 
asked to accommodate their collection. It is thus possible to reconstruct the own¬ 
ership chain of the manuscript in Madra Ruba Sallase (Diagram 3). 


Owner/Donor 


Owner/Donor 


Owner/Donor 


Owner/Donor 


III 


Institution 1: 

Libanos of Mastah 

Institution 1: 

? 3nba Harisay 

Institution 1: 

f Aba ? ako Maryam 


Accident 

Accident 

Accident 


\ i / 


Institution 2: 
Madra Ruba 
Sallase 


Diagram 3: Hypothetic ownership chain for Madra Ruba Sallase manuscripts. 


18 Four Gospels (arba tu wdngel), first half of the nineteenth century. 

19 Book of the Christening (mashafa krastanna), second half of the nineteenth century. 

20 Homily on the observance of Sunday, ascribed to faqob of Serug ( darsana sanbata krastiyan), 
nineteenth century. 
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5 The fate of Maqdala’s manuscripts 

The fate of Maqdala’s manuscripts is a well-known chapter in the field of Ethio¬ 
pian studies. Rita Pankhurst investigated the history of these manuscripts. 21 King 
Tewodros II (1855-68) aimed to create a large royal library in his fortress at 
Maqdala. For that purpose, he looted the churches of the town of Gondar, taking 
a large number of manuscripts and sending them to Maqdala. The manuscripts 
were preserved in the church of the fortress dedicated to the Saviour of the World, 
Madhane ‘Alam. During the same period, a diplomatic incident occurred between 
Ethiopia and Great Britain. Tewodros tried to establish an alliance with Britain in 
1862, but he was unhappy about the British policy towards him. In the end, he 
decided to arrest the British consul and some other Europeans present in Ethiopia 
and hold them hostage. Britain reacted by sending an expedition to Ethiopia in 
1867 in order to liberate the European hostages. Led by Lord Napier, the expedi¬ 
tion was able to reach Maqdala fortress in 1868, travelling through north-eastern 
Tagray and Wallo. Tewodros’s army was defeated at Maqdala, and the Ethiopian 
monarch consequently committed suicide. 

After the battle, the place was looted and numerous parchment manuscripts 
became part of the booty. The precise number of manuscripts that were located 
in Maqdala fortress when the Napier expedition captured it is unclear. Since 1973 
and the study conducted by Rita Pankhurst, however, it has been estimated at 
about 1,000. 22 Members of the expedition kept some of the manuscripts ‘for the 
purpose of scientific examination’. 23 One can now find them in various European 
libraries. According to Rita Pankhurst’s estimate, those were 404 manuscripts al¬ 
together. 24 Another part of the Maqdala collection of manuscripts was left in Ethi¬ 
opia by the British expedition. Scant information is available about these docu¬ 
ments. In their record of the expedition published in 1870, Trevenen Holland and 
Henry Hozier reported that the manuscripts were carried by the British expedition 


21 See Pankhurst 1973. 

22 Rita Pankhurst estimated that between 989 and 1,075 manuscripts must have been present in 
Maqdala fortress and proposed that 1,007 manuscripts were the most likely amount. See Pank¬ 
hurst 1973: 40. In 1990, she estimated that Maqdala library probably had some 1,300 volumes, 
because, in addition to her first estimate, ‘witnesses have testified to the manuscripts strewn 
over the hillsides on and near the fortress after the battle’. See Pankhurst 1990:228. Even today, 
the literature still reports about 1,000 manuscripts. See Pankhurst 2007:764b. 

23 Holland / Hozier 1870: 396. 

24 This is the most probable estimate proposed by Rita Pankhurst. However, she carefully estab¬ 
lished a range of 387 to 473 manuscripts located outside Ethiopia. See Pankhurst 1973: 40. 
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‘as far as Chelikot [Calaqot Sallasc in Sndarta], and there about 600 were deliv¬ 
ered to the priests’. 25 Rita Pankhurst tried to find information in Ethiopia in 1970 
concerning these manuscripts and went to the church of Calaqot. She was only 
able to identify three manuscripts that may have been in the Maqdala library. 
Also, clergymen from that church told her that manuscripts from Maqdala library 
were most likely to be found in churches around Maqdala founded by King 
Yohannas IV (1872-89). 26 Unfortunately, Rita Pankhurst did not have the chance 
to check these other church collections, nor did she get any further information. 

No evidence about these manuscripts was revealed until further field re¬ 
search was conducted on the Ethio-SPaRe project. Nineteen of the manuscripts 
digitised by the project could be clearly identified as documents that belonged to 
the Maqdala library. 27 These manuscripts were found in the libraries of six 
churches: Qaqama Qaddast Maryam (QDGM) and Tagoga Dabra Nazret (TNY) in 
Dag'a Tamben district; Koholo Yohannas Dabra Betel (KY) in Sndarta district, 
Agula‘ Getesemani Kidana Mahrat (AGKM) in Kalatta I 'Awla' , alo district, and 
Gwahgot Iyasus (GBI) and Cahat Madhane ‘Alam (MAC) in Ganta Afasum district 
(Fig. 14). 


25 Holland / Hozier 1870: 396. 

26 Pankhurst 1973: 23. 

27 All nineteen of these manuscripts are very large and finely produced: the smallest one, the 
‘Spiritual Elders’ (TNY-031) found in Tagoga, is 22 cm high and 19.3 cm wide, and the biggest, 
the ‘Synaxarion’ (TNY-034) found in the same place, is 47.5 cm high and 38 cm wide. They all 
contain more than 140 folios: 142 folios for the smallest (a ‘Faith of the Fathers’ found in Tagoga, 
TNY-006) and 235 folios for the biggest (a ‘Collection of Hymns’ found in Agula', AGKM-017). Ten 
copies of biblical books represent the main part of these manuscripts: four copies of the ‘Four 
Gospels’ (TNY-002, AGKM-008, GBI-001, MAC-003), two ‘Octateuch’ (AGKM-003, QDGM-003), a 
manuscript composed of the books of Enoch, Job, the Proverbs and Kings (TNY-008), one copy 
of the ‘Pauline Epistles’ (TNY-010), one of the ‘Apostolic Epistles’ (KY-061) and one of the ‘Proph¬ 
ets’ (TNY-013). The hagiographical works are also present with three copies of the ‘Synaxarion’ 
(TNY-034, TNY-035, GBI-008), like the Christian literacy works with two copies of the ‘Collection 
of Hymns’ (AGKM-011, AGKM-017) and a copy of the ‘Story of Mary’ (TNY-019). The copy of a 
theological work, ‘The Faith of the Fathers’ (TNY-006), a copy of a lectionary, ‘The Book of the 
Rite of the Holy Week’ (GBI-002), and one from monastic literature, ‘The Spiritual Elder’ (TNY- 
031), complete the corpus. They are not illuminated. The characteristics of these manuscripts 
have been briefly described in a short article; see Ancel / Nosnitsin 2014. 
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Fig. 14: Monasteries where Maqdala manuscripts have been preserved, based on Nosnitsin 
2013, © Luisa Sernicola, University of Naples, “L’Orientale”. 


The manuscripts that were in Maqdala library have been identified thanks to three 
different types of evidence written on their folios. Holland and Hozier reported that 
the manuscripts from Maqdala library ‘were carefully examined by M. Miinzinger 
[sic!]’, the acting British and French consul since 1864, who accompanied the Brit¬ 
ish expedition. 28 In addition, the authors noted that the title of each manuscript was 
‘written in each volume’. 29 The marks of Munzinger’s examination can be seen in 
eleven of the nineteen manuscripts recently re-discovered. These marks consist of 
a number written by a European hand in black ink on the protective folios. For ex¬ 
ample, one can see the number 820 written on the first folio of the seventeenth- 
century manuscript of the Ardgawi Manfasawi (‘The Spiritual Elder’) found in the 
collection of the monastery of Tagoga Dabra Nazret (TNY-031). Only three of these 


28 The name M. Miinzinger in the quotation is wrong. It should be Werner Munzinger. 

29 Holland / Hozier 1870: 397. 
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eleven manuscripts present the title of the text, written in English or French by the 
same hand, in addition to the number. For example, in the copy of the Four Gospels 
found in Tagoga Dabra Nazret (TNY-002), one can read the word Evangiles and the 
number 841 on the first folio (Fig. 15). 



Fig. 15: TNY-002, foi. lr. 


The second type of evidence is the ownership note in Ga'az always written in the 
upper margin of the first folio of the text. This note mentions the title of the text and 
that it belongs to Madhane ‘Alam Church, which is the name of the church erected 
by Tewodros II in Maqdala fortress. This is the case in the copy of the Haymanota 
abaw (‘Faith of the Fathers’) found in Tagoga (TNY-006), on fol. 3r (Fig. 16): 

Ml ®-: ob^-. o,^,, 


Faith of the Fathers of [the church of] Qaddus Madhane ‘Alam. 
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Fig. 16: TNY-006, fol. 3r. 

Fifteen of the nineteen manuscripts contain this type of ownership note. How¬ 
ever, it is often partly erased: in some manuscripts, the name of the church is 
erased, whereas in others the beginning of the note is missing. Sometimes, the 
name of the church has been erased and replaced, as in the case of manuscript 
KY-061 30 (on fol. 4r) (Fig. 17). Evidence of this kind enables us to easily identify 
manuscripts that were in Maqdala library and is comparable to the alterations 
that we can find in many manuscripts now kept by the British Library. 31 


30 Acts of the Apostles [gabra hawaryat), second half of the eighteenth century, from the library 
of the church of Koholo Yohannas Dabra Betel. 

31 See, for example, manuscripts Or. 481, Or. 627, Or. 691 and Or. 794. 
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The monasteries in Qaqama, Tagoga and Agula‘, the construction of which was 
granted by King Yohannas IV, were identified by Rita Pankhurst as possible own¬ 
ers of such manuscripts. 32 The investigation undertaken by the Ethio-SPaRe pro¬ 
ject confirmed this hypothesis, but also brought to light the scattering of Maqdala 
manuscripts all over the region in north-eastern Tagray. In fact, although most of 
the identified manuscripts (fifteen of them) were found at sites in the vicinity of 
Maqdala (and in the vicinity of Calaqot Sallase as well), four others were located 
in Ganta Afasum district in the vicinity of Addigrat, a region quite a way north. 
This situation supports the idea that manuscripts gathered in Calaqot Sallase 
were donated to different churches in Tagray soon after being deposited there. It 
also questions the way in which the British expedition redistributed Maqdala 
manuscripts. If the gathering of a large part of the manuscripts in Calaqot cannot 
be contested, the presence of Maqdala manuscripts in churches located all along 
the road leading north supports the idea that British officers may have distributed 
them at local churches on their way back to Zula, the town from where the British 
expedition began. 33 

Unfortunately, the preliminary study of these manuscripts has not revealed 
any clear information concerning the donation process which occurred after their 
removal from Maqdala. Only three manuscripts actually contain a donation note. 
The first one, the ‘Four Gospels’ from Cahat Madhane ‘Alam (MAC-003), was do¬ 
nated by a certain Walda Aragawi during the reign of Sabhat, ruler of the region 
of ‘Agama between 1875 and 1914 (see fol. lr). A more relevant note is contained 
in the second manuscript, the ‘Octateuch’ found in Qaqama Qaddast Maryam 
(QDGM-003), which was donated by King Yohannas IV and his close companion 
and first abbot of the monastery, Gabra Giyorgis, as is stated in the donation note 


32 Pankhurst 1973: 23 (footnote 51). 

33 Rita Pankhurst does not support this hypothesis even though Stanislaw Chojnacki previously 
pointed out the contradictions among the available sources and doubted that all the manuscripts 
were kept in the church of Calaqot. See Pankhurst 1973:21-22; Chojnaski 1968: 35. 
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on fol. 3v. The last one, the ‘Pauline Epistles’ found in Tagoga (TNY-010), gives a 
list of the items that King Yohannas IV donated to the monastery on fol. 147v. This 
list includes eighteen manuscripts, five of which can be identified as Maqdala 
manuscripts. The role of King Yohannas IV is highlighted in the last two exam¬ 
ples. One wonders if King Yohannas IV received these books directly, as sug¬ 
gested by J.M. FI ad, 34 or if he seized the collection from Calaqot along with the 
members of his court and distributed the manuscripts among different churches. 
The preliminary study of manuscripts rediscovered in north-eastern Tagray does 
not cast any light on the actual events, unfortunately. Even so, one can still pro¬ 
pose a tentative diagram summarising the ownership chain of the Maqdala man¬ 
uscripts (see Diagram 4). 


Owner/Donor 

l 

Institution 1: in Gondiir 
^ Looting 
KingTewodros II 

l 

Institution 2: Maqdala 
Madhane Aldrn 


^ Looting 


Institution 4: 
Churches in Tagray 


7 


t 


Institution 3a: 
in Great Britain 


British troop 

i 


Institution 3b: 
Calaqot Sal lose 


King Yohannas IV 


Diagram 4: Ownership chain of the Maqdala manuscripts. 


34 Quoted in Pankhurst 1973:22. 
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6 The relation between the movement and 
function of manuscripts 

Since some Ethiopian manuscripts were moved from one institution to another, one 
might ask whether their function changed along with their movement. As already 
mentioned, it was not uncommon for a manuscript to be used to keep records of 
land grants, foundation charters, historical events and details, local commercial 
activities or other such things. This is obviously the case for the Maqdala manu¬ 
scripts, to which annotations have been added in the margins. An interesting ex¬ 
ample is that of manuscript AGKM-017. Written during the eighteenth century, it is 
one of the manuscripts that belonged to the Maqdala library and is now preserved 
in the library of the church of Agula‘. Apart from its main text, i.e. a collection of 
hymns, it also contains numerous marginal notes written on its protective folios. 
On fol. 2r, these were written by different hands and refer to events that occurred in 
Gondar and involved Gondarian kings such as Iyo’as (1755-69) and Salomon II 
(1777-79). King G w alu (1801-18) is also mentioned in another marginal note on fol. 
6va. The case of manuscript GBI-002 35 is even more impressive: this contains pro¬ 
tective folios that are covered by such notes, like those on fols. lv-2r (Fig. 18). Alt¬ 
hough it comes from Maqdala library, this manuscript contains notes that refer to 
the royal court of Gondar during the Era of Princes (zamana masafent, 1769-1855), 
and they mention Gondarian kings such as Iyo’as (1755-69), Takla Giyorgis (1779- 
84,1788-89,1794-96,1798-99,1800), Hazaqyas (1789-94), Damatros (1799-1800, 
1800-01) and Sahlu (1832-40,1841-45,1845-50,1851-55). Marginal notes such as 
these provide evidence that can help us reconstruct the provenance of a manu¬ 
script. Referring to the royal court of Gondar and having being in Maqdala fortress, 
these manuscripts most probably come from a church located in Gondar. 


35 Book of the Rite of the Holy Week [mashafa gabrd hsmamat ), eighteenth century, collection of 
the church of Gwahgot Iyasus. 
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Fig. 18: GBI-002, fol. 2r. 


The clergy of a church accommodating such a manuscript behaved in two differ¬ 
ent ways. In one, the marginal notes were erased by them, as we see in manu¬ 
script QDGM-003, fol. 30v or GBI-002, fol. 140r (Fig. 19). When the manuscript 
was moved to a new place quite a distance from its original location (at least from 
Maqdala to Tagray in the case of QDGM-003 and GBI-002), the marginal notes it 
contained sometimes lost their significance. In fact, they concerned another 
church at another time and thus were of no use to the local clergy. At the end of 
the nineteenth century in Tagray, who cared about a donation of textiles to an 
unknown church in Gondar at the time of King Damatros? After a transfer, the 
marginal notes made in a manuscript lost their meaning. And if marginal notes 
are erased, the manuscript loses its ‘secondary function’ as a register. However, 
we saw above that in some cases the marginal notes have not been erased. This 
does not mean that the manuscript kept its function as a register in the new 
church, however. In fact, marginal notes relating to the new church were not 
added in the case of the Maqdala manuscript; instead of that, the manuscript re¬ 
acquired its original function, i.e. that of being used for the liturgy. It appears the 
Maqdala manuscripts were precious, high-quality documents that clergymen at 
other local churches would no doubt have been extremely pleased to receive. The 
local clergy accommodated such manuscripts not because of their marginalia, 
but because of their main texts and the function these had for the liturgy. 
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Fig. 19: GBI-002, fol. 140r. 


The transfer of manuscripts from place to place has a clear impact on the study 
of regional codicological features of Ethiopian manuscripts. Without a close 
study of the provenance of manuscripts, the result of such a study would be com¬ 
pletely misleading. Furthermore, the investigation of the provenance of manu- 
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scripts touches upon issues concerning the political history of Ethiopia. Manu¬ 
script RQM-003, a copy of the Synaxarion found in the monastery of Romanat 
Qaddus Mika’el near Maqdala (Hndarta district) and dated to the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, provides copious marginal notes, as on fols. lv-2r (Fig. 20). Dare we suggest 
that the presence of marginal notes that do not fit in a priori with the local context 
is evidence of a manuscript transfer? This question is actually crucial for the 
study of Ethiopian political history. The protective folios of RQM-003 are full of 
historical notes concerning the court of kings in Gondar like King Sahlu. Romanat 
is located a long way from Gondar and far from the supposed area of political 
control of the Gondarian kings. The issue at stake is that of understanding if the 
clergy of Romanat used to record events from Gondar or if this manuscript actu¬ 
ally came from elsewhere. The question is of prime importance and its answer 
will tell us if Romanat, and thus north-eastern Tagray, was under the direct polit¬ 
ical influence of Gondarian kings between the end of the eighteenth and the be¬ 
ginning of the nineteenth century. 



Fig. 20: RQM-002, fol. lv-2r. 
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Manuscripts 

MS 1: AKM-009, mashafa qaddase (Missal), 117 fols. (seventeenth cent.), church of Anbasat 
Kidana Mahrat, Gulo Makada warada, East Tagray. 

MS 2: KY-064, mashafa qaddase (Missal), 117 fols. (nineteenth cent.), church of Dabra Betel 
Koholo, Sndarta warada, South Tagray. 

MS 3: MAKM-075, arba'tu wdngel (Four Gospels), 159 fols. (nineteenth cent.), monastery of 
May Anbasa Dabra Gannat Kidana Mahrat, Endarta warada, South Tagray. 

MS 4: AQG-009, mashafa ganzat (Book of the funeral rite), 134 fols. (nineteenth cent.), church 
of 'Addi Qolqwal Giyorgis, Gulo Makada warada, East Tagray. 

MS 5: MY-010, mashafa ganzat (Book of the Funeral Rite), 129 fols. (nineteenth cent.), church of 
Dabra Ma'so Qaddus Yohannas, Gulo Makada warada, East Tagray. 

MS 6: MY-002, darsanat, (Homiliary), 149 fols. (1382-1412 CE), church of Dabra Ma'so Qaddus 
Yohannas, Gulo Makada warada, East Tagray. 

MS 7: AMQ-001, arba'tu wdngel (Four Gospels), 229 fols. (nineteenth cent.), church of Qirqos 
Qaddus Addigrat, Addigrat, East Tagray. 

MS 8: MMA-008, mashafa qaddase (Missal), 123 fols. (eighteenth cent.), church of Ma'ago 
Dabra Madhanit Amanu’el, Kalatta 'AwlaTo warada, East Tagray. 

MS 9: QMB-005, gadla Kiros (Vita of Cyrus), 38 fols. (nineteenth cent.), church of Balasa Qad¬ 
dus Mika’el, Kalatta 'AwlaTo warada, East Tagray. 

MS 10: GKM-022, mashafa qaddase (Missal), 145 fols. (seventeenth cent.), monastery of 
Makod'a Dabra Gannat Kidana Mahrat, Ganta Afasum warada, East Tagray. 

MS 11: NSM-002, mashafa gabra hamamat (Book of the Rite of the Holy Week), 180 fols. (nine¬ 
teenth cent.), monastery of Nahbi Qaddus Mika’el, Ganta Afasum warada, East Tagray. 

MS 12: QSM-002, mashafa gabra hamamat (Book of the Rite of the Holy Week), 197 fols. (16 th 
cent.), church of Qarsabar Mika’el, Gulo Makada warada, East Tagray. 

MS 13: DDM-007, gadla Kiros (Vita of Cyrus), 38 fols. (nineteenth cent.), church of Dandera 
Dabra Mahrat Mika’el, Ganta Afasum warada, East Tagray. 

MS 14: GMS-002, arba'tu wdngel (Four Gospels), 200 fols. (fifteenth cent.), church of Si'et 
Qaddast Maryam, Ganta Afasum warada, East Tagray. 

MS 15: KY-004, arba'tu wdngel (Four Gospels), 214 fols. (eighteenth cent.), church of Koholo 
Yohannas Dabra Betel, Sndarta warada, South Tagray. 

MS 16: QDGM-003, orit (Octateuch), 152 fols. (seventeenth cent.), monastery of Qaqama Dabra 
Gannat Qaddast, Dag'a Tamben warada, Central Tagray. 

MS 17: FBM-017, darsana Mika’el (Homiliary for the feast of St Michael), 103 fols. (seventeenth 
cent.), church of Faqada Maryam, Gulo Makada warada, East Tagray. 

MS 18: GKM-006, mashafa gabra hamamat (Book of the Rite of the Holy Week), 220 fols. (twen¬ 
tieth cent.), monastery of Makod'a Dabra Gannat Kidana Mahrat, Ganta Afasum warada, 
East Tagray. 

MS 19: MR-026, arba'tu wdngel (Four Gospels), 177 fols. (nineteenth cent.), church of Madra 
Ruba Sallase, Gulo Makada warada, East Tagray. 

MS 20: MR-040, mashafa krastanna (Book of the Christening), 37 fols. (nineteenth cent.), 
church of Madra Ruba Sallase, Gulo Makada warada, East Tagray. 

MS 21: MR-012, darsana sanbata krastiyan (Homily on the observance of Sunday, ascribed to 
Jaqob of Serug), 39 fols. (nineteenth cent.), church of Madra Ruba Sallase, Gulo Makada 
warada, East Tagray. 
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MS 22: TNY-031, artigawi Mtinftisawi (The Spiritual Elder), 145 fols. (seventeenth cent.), monas¬ 
tery ofTagoga Dabra Nazret, Dag’aTamben wtirtida, Central Tagray. 

MS 23: TNY-002, arba'tu wtingel (Four Gospels), 176 fols. (eighteenth cent.), monastery of 
Tagoga Dabra Nazret, Dag’a Tamben wtirada. Central Tagray. 

MS 24: TNY-006, haymanotti abaw (Faith of the Fathers), 142 fols. (seventeenth cent.), monas¬ 
tery of Tagoga Dabra Nazret, Dag’aTamben wtirtida, Central Tagray. 

MS 25: KY-061, gabrti hawaryat (Acts of the Apostles), 152 fols (eighteenth cent.), church of Ko- 
holo Yohannas Dabra Betel, Sndarta wtirtida, South Tagray. 

MS 26: MAC-003, arba’tu wangel (Four Gospels), 174 fols. (seventeenth cent.), church of 
Madhane 'Alam Cahat, Ganta Afasum wtirtida, East Tagray. 

MS 27: TNY-010, (Pauline Epistles), 148 fols. (eighteenth cent.), monastery ofTagoga Dabra 
Nazret, Dag’a Tamben wtirtida, Central Tagray. 

MS 28: AGKM-017, (Collection of hymns), 235 fols. (eighteenth cent.), church of Agula' Getese- 
mani Kidana Mahrat, Kalatta 'AwlaTo wtirtida, East Tagray. 

MS 29: GBI-002, mtishafti gabrti hamamat (Book of the Rite of the Holy Week), 140 fols. (eight¬ 
eenth cent.), church of Gwahgot lyasus, Ganta Afasum wtirtida, East Tagray. 

MS 30: RQM-003, sankassar (Synaxarion), 169 fols. (eighteenth cent.), monastery of Romanat 
Qaddus Mika’el, Sndarta wtirtida. South Tagray. 
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Ajami 1, llfn23, 32, 33 

Brzopis 191,192 fig2b, 193 fig 3b 
Burmese (script) 39fn7 
Byzantine Greek 188 fn8, 207 

Church Slavonic 185ff., 189 fnlO, 194,194 
fnl5, 195 fnl6, 197ff., 199 fn24, 201, 201 
fn27, 202ff., 206, 210 fn 41, 217 
Cursive script 191, 192,192 fig2b, 193 fig3b 

Dhamma script 36, 36 fn2, 49, 49 fn34, 51, 
53, 56, 58 

Druckminuskel 251, 251 fn 65 
Ga'az 271 

Kam Miiang (Lan Na language) 36 

Lao (script) 45, 52, 52 fig6 
Latin 25 fn47, 217, 225 fn6, 226, 229, 230, 
233, 234 fn20, 235, 235 fn21, 237ff., 

240 fn37, 241, 242, 244, 251, 253, 253 
fn76, 263 

Lik Hto Ngouk (Tai Noe script) 49, 51, 51 fn5 

Maiuscola ogivale inctinata 250 
Malayalam (language) 60 fn4 
Malayalam (script) 60 fn4 
Mande languages 1, 2fn3, 33 
Manding (language group) 1, 24 fn47, 32f. 
Mandinka lfnl, 32f. 

Manipravalam 62, 62 fn5 + 6, 63, 68, 73 


New Tai Lii (script) 49, 50 fig4 

Old Greek 7, 239 

Old Mande Iff., 22 fn43 

Old Mon script 36 

Old Tai Lii (script) 49, 50 fig3 

Pali 36, 39 fn7, 20 fnlO, 42 fnl4, 43 fnl7, 
46, 49 fn34, 51 

Sanskrit 43 fnl7, 46 fn28, 61f., 62 fn5 + 6, 
63, 63 fn8, 68ff„ 69 fn26, 70, 72, 73, 73 
fn41, 74, 74 fn44, 75, 81 fn56, 84, 85, 
113,115,121 

Semi-uncial script 189,190 figl, 191,191 
figlb, 192 fig2b, 193 fig31 
Shan (script) [shani] 51, 51 fig5, 52, 58 
Soninke 1 fnl, 2, 2 fn2, 18, 18 fn35, 22 fn43, 
25, 27, 27 figl2, 28 fn48, 29 fn48, 32 

Tai Khun (language) 36, 37, 43 fnl7, 47, 49 
Tai Lii (language) 36, 37 fn5, 38 fn6, 40 fn9, 
42 fnl5, 43 fnl5 + 17, 49 
Tai Noe (language) 49, 51, 51 fig5, 52 
Tamil (language) 62, 68f., 69 fn26, 70, 70 
fn31 + 32 + 33, 71, 71 fn37, 73f., 73 fn41, 
74 fn44, 75, 81f. 81 fn56, 82 fn57, 83f. 
Tamil (script) 59, 60 fn4, 62, 63 fn8, 66 
Tamilian Grantha (script) 59, 59 fnl, 60 
fn4, 61f. 

Telugu (language) 62, 80 fn55 

Telugu (script) 60 fn4, 62, 62 fn6, 80 fn55 
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Abbay 279 

Abdallah ibn Shaykh Malik 7 
Abubakari Sayawiyun ibn ‘Uthmana Ma¬ 
ra nkuli 13 

Ahmad b. Muhammadal-GhazalT 17, 31 
(d.U23) 

Ahmad b. Muhammadal-MaqqarT 15, 30 
(d.1632) 

Ai Khan Kaew 56 
AiSaengKham 53,57 
al-Hajj Drame ibn al-Hajj Darame 19 
al-Hajj Salim Gassama (Karamogo Ba) 13 
al-Mustafa Saane 26 
al-Mustafa Suware ibn Yirimaghan Suware 
llff. 

Anna of Wallachia 195 fnl5 
Anonymous AO (scribe) 256 
Arafan Burahima Jawara 10,28 
Aristophanes 259 

Aristotle 223, 229, 231, 233, 234 fn20, 
235f„ 237f„ 238 fn32 + 33, 239, 239 
fn33 + 34, 240 fn37 + 39 + 40, 241, 
242f„ 242 fn43, 244, 244 fn48, 254, 
255f„ 256 fn82, 257, 259, 261, 261 fn92 
Aronim 275 
Asma'u 275 

Athanasios Chalceopulus 256 

Bessarion 223, 240, 244, 257, 259 
Brankovic dynasty 185 fnl 
Bryennius, Manuel 261 fn92 
BubakarJajuwiyun 23 

Callixtus III 262f. 

Cao Maha Buntan 56 
Cao Maha Khanthawong 35,53,57 
Cao Maha Suriyawong 56 
Cervini, Marcello 230, 251 
Charitonymus Hermonymus 231f., 256, 257, 
258,259 

Chiang Kai-shek 172,178 
Chrysostom, John 197,275 
Cleomedes 259fn90 
Constantine I 227 fn8 


Daoguang Emperor 147,168 
Dawit King 275f. 

DemetriosTrivolis (scribe) 256 
Damatros 294f. 

Dimitar of Kratovo 204, 204fn31 
Ding Bing 138,158 
Ding Zhongyou [Ding Fubao] 135 
Diocletian 227 fn8 
Diogenes Laertius 238 fn33 
DobreTsho 199, 200 fn4, 218f., 220 

Fode Seri 8, 8 fnl5,15 fn31 

Gabra Giyorgis 279, 292 
Gao Panlong 132 fnl, 134,139,136,147, 
150, 156 

GaoShitai 134,134 fnl3 
Gazes, Theodorus 231, 231 fnl3, 264 
Georgios (scribe) 249 
Gregory III 263, 263 fn96 
Gregory of Cyprus 233 
Gu Xiancheng [Gu Duanwen] 140 fn26,145, 
150, 156 
G w alu 294 
G w ang w alMaru 279 

Hallo Sgzi’abaher 275 
HeTangyu 169,173 
He Yuan 173,173fn37 
Hazaqyas 294 
HuaYuncheng 134 

Ibn AbT Zayd al-Qayrawani (d. 996) 6, 7 figl, 
30f. 

Ibn Sulaym al-AwjiIT (d. 1801/2) 8, 9 fig2, 

13, 30f. 

Ibrahim Dibawiyu 21 

loan of Kratovo 189,190 figla, 191 figlb, 

196 fnl8 

Isaac II Angelos 228,249 
Isaiah of Cyprus 230, 263 
Isaija monk 185, 188,188 fn 8 + 9, 204f., 
206f„ 207 fn35 + 36, 208, 208 fig5, 208 
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fn37, 209, 209 fn38, 210ff., 214 fn44 + 
46, 215, 215 fn47 + 48, 216, 217, 220 
Ivan Alexander of Bulgaria 204, 206 fn34 
Ivan Stratsimir of Bulgaria 195 fnl5 
lyo’as 294 

Jalal al-DTn Muhammad al-MahallT 
(d. 1459) 18 fn36, 31 
Jalalal-DTn 'Abd al-Rahman al-SuyutT 
(d. 1505) 18 fn36, 31 
James of Venice 234, 234 fn20 
Jane Qani Turewiyun 23 
Jiang Fucong 177f. 

JinXihou 174,176 
Julius III 230,251 

Kalina 195 

Kangxi Emperor 144f., 147,150,166 
Kafla Giyorgis Walda Sallase 273 
Kafla lyasus 280, 288, 294 fn35, 299 
Kyriakos (scribe) 229, 252f. 

Liao Lei 172,172 fn35,182 

Libanius 215 

Libanos of Mastah 285f. 

Lukas (scribe) 226, 247f., 248 fn55 
LunMing 174,174 fn40,182 
Lycophron 264 fn99 

Majinka Samura 10 
Mao Zedong 178 

Matthew Blastares 204, 204 fn30, 218 
Maximus Confessor 188 fn8 
Methodius of Olympus 210 fn41, 211, 220 
MiaoQuansun 175,175 fn44,182 
Michael (scribe) 249, 284 fnl3, 298 
Mihail of Kratovo 196 
Moerbeke, William of 234, 234 fn20, 239, 
240 fn37 

Muhammad Bajaka 10 
Muhammad Maryam Darame 19 
Munzinger, Werner 289, 289 fn28 

Napier, Robert C. 287 
Nemanjic dynasty 215, 217 
Ni Zan [Ni] Yunlin 140,141fn28 
Nicephorus Gregoras 259 fn90 


Nicomachus of Gerasa 259 fn90 

Onorio da Maglie, Giovanni 229,251 

Pachymeres 237, 237 fn31 
Parmenides 235, 235 fn22 
Philotheos Kokkinos 209 
Photius 232fnl5 
Pribil 205, 205 fn 33 

Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite 188 fn8, 
206f., 210, 216 

Pseudo-Methodius 210, 210 fn41, 211ff., 
218, 220 

Qianlong Emperor 141,144,166f. 

Qin Dingyun 141,141 fn30 

Qin Manqing 141 

Qin Yanhai [Qin Gang] 135 

[Qin]Yongjun 141,141 fn29 + 30 

Qin Zhen [Qin Chaifeng] 141,141fn34 

Qiu Kefu 142 

Quintus Smyrnaeus 259 

Radul 195 
Rastko 205 
Retko 187 fn7 

Rhosos, loannes 242, 244, 254f., 262f. 

Sabagadis 277 
Sahlu 294, 297 
Salomon II 294 
Sefar'ad 275 
Shaykh Jajuwiyun 23 
Shen Xuting [Shen Wu] 141 
Simplicius 223,233,235,266 
Sixtus IV 228 
Stanislav 205 

Stefan Uros V (Uros the Weak) 205, 215 
Strabo 225 fn6 
SunYat-sen 170 
Sabhat 280,292 

Takla Giyorgis 294 

Tao Yuanming 140 fn28,141 fn28,145 fn40, 
158 

Tasabka Madhan 275 
Tansa’eMadhan 280 



304 - I ndex of personal names 


Tewodros II 287, 290, 293 
Theodoret of Cyrrhus 247 
Theodorus (scribe) 256 
Theodosius 207 
Timaeus of Locri 262 fn92 
Tzetzes, loannes 264 fn99 
Tzetzes, Isaac 264 fn99 

Ugljesa 207, 209, 212, 214, 214 fn44, 215, 
215 fn48 
Umaru Sylla 29 

Vukasin 207, 209, 215 

Walatta Madhan 280 
Walda Aragawi 292 
WaldaSam'on 278 
WangFuzhi 170,170 fn30 


Wang Lipei 169,170 fn30,172 fig3, 173,173 
fig4,175,176,180, 181,183 
WeiYingwu 141 fn28 

Xiao Xun 171fn33 
Xujingxuan 145 

Yang Xueke 165,171,175,181 
YeDehui 139,154,156,171 
YiPeiji 174,174fn38 
Yirimaghan Suware llff. 

Yohannas IV 288, 292f. 

Yongzheng Emperor 144,166f., 183 

Za-Amanu’el 275 

ZhangJunheng 175,175 fn43 + 44,176,183 
Zhang Naixiong [Zhang Qinpu] 174f., 175 
fn43 + fn47,176,176 fig5, 177f., 180ff. 
Zheng Zhenduo 177f., 182 



Index of place names 


Aba’ako Maryam 285f. 

1 Addi Qolqwal Giyorgis 273, 298 
Addigrat 276f., 292, 298 
Adrianople 199 
Agama 292 

Agula'Getesemani Kidana Mahrat 288, 
288 fn27 

Alvartirunakari 83, 90, 94,113 
Anbasat Kidana Mahrat 271, 271 fn2, 298 

Badibu 13, 24, 24fn46, 30, 32 
Balasa Qaddus Mika’el 279, 298 
Balkan Peninsula 201 
Bambukhu 12 

Bani Isra’il 18ff., 20 fn37, 28, 33 
Beijing 140,141 fn31,146,154,171 
Bundu (Boundou) 20 

Cahat Madhane Alam 288, 292, 299 
Calaqot Sallase 288, 292, 292 fn33, 293 
Capua 229,253 

Changsha 169,170, 171, 171 fn33,172 fig3 
Chernomen [Ormenio] 206 
Chiang Mai 35f., 38 fig2, 43, 54, 55 fig7 
ChiangRung 35,53,56 
Chiang Tung (Kengtung) 5f. 

Chongqing 177f. 

Colophon 225 fn6 

Constantinople 205, 209, 228, 231, 233, 
236, 245, 250, 262, 262 fn95, 263 
CucTntiram [Sudndiram] 79 

Dabra Ma'so Qaddus Yohannas 274fn4 
Dabra Mika’el 3nba Harisay 285f. 
Dag'aTamben 288, 298f. 

Dandera Dabra Mahrat Mika’el 280fnl0 
Dar Silame 20, 22 fn42 

Eastern Burma (Myanmar) 36 
Eastern Shan state 36 
Edirne 199 

3ndarta 288, 297, 298f. 

Faqada Maryam 284f., 298 


Fasiy 271 
Frascati 237 
Fugumba Seriyanke 6f. 

Futa Jallon 8 

GantaAfasum 288, 292, 298f. 

Gondar 287, 293, 294f., 297 

Gunda Gunde 285 

Gwahgot lyasus 288, 294 fn35, 299 

Hariphunchai 36 
Hilandar Monastery 213 
Hong Kong 158,178,181,183 
Hu [Shanghai] 134f., 136 figl, 137 fig2,145, 
154,169f., 174f„ 177f. 

Hunan 169,170f., 171 fn33,172 fig2,173, 
173 fig4, 173 fn36, 174,181f. 

Icali [Isail] 80 

Icalimatai [Isalimadai] 80,102,109 

Jaabikunda 29 

Jakha 12,12 fn26,13,13 fn26 

Jiangsu 20, 28, 28 fn48, 29, 32,131,141 fn30 

Kanniyakumari [Kanyakumari] 79 
Kantora 10,18 fn33, 20, 32 
Kariyapatti [Kariapatti] 80 
Kalatta 'Awla^alo 288 
Koholo Yohannas Dabra Betel 271, 282, 
288, 291fn30 

Kombo 22fn42, 24, 24 fn 45 + 46, 29, 32 
Kurukai, see Alvartirunakari (Tirukkurukai) 
83, 94,109,110,112,113 
Kusara 29 

Lan Na 36 
Lesnovo 205 

Ma'ago Dabra Madhanit Amanu’el 278, 298 
Madina Findifeto 8, lOf. 

Makod'a Dabra Gannat Kidana Mahrat 279, 
285, 285 fnl4, 298 

Mamakono 13f., 16f., 17 fn33,18,18 fn34 



306 - I ndex of place names 


Maqdala 287f., 287 fn22, 292, 295 
Maqdala Madhane ‘Alam 293 
May Anbasa Dabra Gannat Kidana Mahrat 
272, 293, 298 
Mesevista 205 

Monastery of St. Panteleimon, Skopje 197, 
214 fn44 

Mount Athos 196, 206, 208 fn36, 213, 214 
fn44, 215, 215 fn48 
MiiangSing 42,44,45,52,54 
Madra Ruba Sallase 285f., 298 

Nanjing 134 fnl3,138 fnl8, 159,174 
Nanxun 174f. 

Naples 229, 267, 289 figl4 
Nahbi Qaddus Mika’el 280fn8 
Ningbo 169 

Northern Laos 35f., 52, 54 

Pakao 11, 11 fn23, 17, 17 fn33,18,18 fn34, 
20, 22 fn42, 33 

Palayaiikottai [Palayamkottai] 80,104,108 

Qaqama Qaddast Maryam [Qaqama Maryam] 
283 fnl2, 288,292 
Qarsabar Mika’el 280fn9 
Qirqos Addigrat 277,292 

Romanat Qaddus Mika’el 297 
Rome 223, 228, 229, 230, 231, 231, 242, 
245, 251, 254, 256, 257, 261f., 262 fn95, 
263f. 

Saint Catherine (South Sinai) 223 
Serbian Empire 214 fn44, 215f. 

Serres 188 fn9, 207, 215 fn47 
Shanghai 135,145, 169,170,174f., 

174 fn41,177f. 

Shanhua 173 
Shenyang 174 
Sichuan 158,165,181f. 

Si'et Qaddast Maryam 281,298 
Sipsong Panna (Xishuangbannadaizuzizhi- 
zhou) 36,44,49,53,56 
South Russia 211 


South western Yunnan 35f., 53f., 57 
Sparta 231f., 257 

St. Panteleimon Monastery (Mount Athos) 206 
St. Petersburg 32, 207, 207 fn35, 221 
Suwarekunda llff., 28 

Tagoga Dabra Nazret 288ff., 299 
Taichung 178 

Taipei 150,163, 163 fnll, 164 figl, 167 fig2, 
168 fig24,178,180 fig6 
Taiwan 159, 163, 178, 182f. 

Tancavur [Thanjavur] 79 

Tagray 269f., 270 figl, 280, 287, 292f., 

295, 297f. 

Thessaloniki 232fnl5 
Tirucculi [Tiruchuli] 80f., 81 fn56,107, 125 
Tirukkurukai, see Alvartirunakari 83,109f., 
113 

Tirunelveli [Tirunelveli] 65, 78ff., 94, 98, 

119 

Tiruvaikuntam [Srivaikuntam] 83 
Tiruvaiyaru [Thiruvaiyaru] 79, 88,107 
Tusculum 237, 254 
Tuttukkuti [Thoothukudi] 83,106,119 

Upper Mekong 35, 36 fnl, 56, 58 

Vatican 223, 224 fn4, 228, 229, 230, 241 
fn42, 250f., 251 fn64, 252 fn71 
Virutunakar [Virudhunagar] 80, 80 fn55 

Wallachia 195 fnl5, 211 
Wallo 287 

Wuxi 131, 137f, 138 fnl7 +18, 141 fn30 
Wuyi 169, 183 

Xiangxiang 169, 170,172, 172 fn35,183 
Xindu 165 

Yathrib 211 
[Kombo] Yundumu 29 

Za-Gabu Maryam 281f. 

Zhejiang 169,175,183 
Zula 292 



General index 


“Greco-lombards” manuscripts 252, 267 

ba (postface, colophon) postface: 132f., 133 
fn7,139,140,142 fig3,143 fig4, 144, 
147, 246 fn51; colophon: 171,171 fn34, 
172,172 fig3 

Byzantine Empire 205, 210 fn40, 214, 233, 
233 fnl6 

Byzantine year 210, 216, 225f., 259 

cangshuyin (book collector’s seal) 162, 

182,183 

Chongzhen reign-period 134f. 

Culasakaraja 39, 39 fn7, 41ff. 

Donglin 131ff., 134 fn 11 + 13, 140, 140 fn26, 
143,145,150 fn48,154,157 

Donglin Academy 131,131 fnl, 134,140,140 
fn26 

Donglin Faction 131,131 fnl, 132 fnl, 143, 
157 

Era of Princes (zamana masafent 1769-1855) 
294 

Great Xia dynasty (1362-1371) 165,165 fnl3 

guange ti [taige ti ] (academic script) 151 

Han dynasty (202BCE-220CE) 144 

Indiction 194, 207, 216, 225ff., 227 fn8, 

228, 248f., 250, 252, 254, 257, 260, 

262, 267 

intaglio-seal ( baiwen ) 169,169 fn29,174, 
179 

Jakhanke 13,13 fn26, 20, 28, 28 fn48, 29, 
32 

Jataka 40, 40 fnlO, 42, 42 fnl4, 44, 57 

Jovian year 67, 67 fn20, 68, 68 fn23, 75, 
76ff„ 84ff., 89, 91, 93, 95, 97, 99,101, 
103, 105ff., 115ff., 119, 121ff. 

Kangxi Dictionary 144 


Kollam year 64 fn9, 65, 65 fn 11 + 12 + 13 + 
14, 66 fnl7, 67f., 76ff„ 85f., 88, 90, 92, 
94, 96, 98,100,102,104,106, 108, 
109ff. 

Lunar day (tithi) 39, 64, 69, 74,76 + fn47, 
78 

Ming dynasty (1368-1644) 140, 151,158, 
166, 166 fnl4 

Mulberry paper (Sa paper) 37, 37 figl, 38 
fig2, 41, 51f., 53, 56, 57 

Ottoman Empire 185,201,203,219 

pingque [taitou (shift head)] 151,151 fn49, 
155 

Qin dynasty (221-207BCE) 144 
Qing dynasty (1644-1911) 132 fn5,134 fn 13 
+ 14,135 fnl4, 138, 144,144 fn37, 145, 
151, 164,169, 170 f. 

relief-seal ( zhuwen ) 169,169 fn29 
Republic of China (1912-1949) 169,183 

seal script {zhuanshu) 162 
sexagenary cycle: see Jovian year 64, 67, 

67 fn20, 74 

Siku quanshu 146, 151,152 fig9,156,167 
Song dynasty (960-1276) 138,142 fn35, 
151, 151 fn51,171 
Songti (Song style) 151 

taboo characters ( bihuizi ) 133,144,144 
fn37,1456,151 

taitou (shift head) 145 fn40,147,150,151, 
158 

Theravada Buddhism 35, 42, 42fnl4 
Tianqi (reign-period) 134,147 
Tyrrhenian manuscripts 251fn67 

xu (preface) 133,166 fnl8 
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yitizizidian (character of graphic variation) zi (name adopted when attaining majority) 

145 fn39,158 175 



